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This  catalog  was  produced  by  Purdue  University  Calumet's  Offices  of  University  Relations  and  Desktop 
Publishing.  Date  of  printing  is  April  1997. 

Pictured  on  the  front  cover  is  an  outdoor  campus  sitting  area,  established  with  a  gift  from  Ourania  Forbes,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband  Purdue  Calumet  Professor  Jack  Forbes,  who  was  one  of  North  America's  principal 
contributors  to  mathematics  education.  The  area  is  located  on  the  lawn  west  of  the  Anderson  Building,  near  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  campus.  Front  and  back  cover  photos  by  Kathleen  Pucalik,  Tom  Hocker,  and  Ron  Lovas. 


Disclaimer.  The  provisions  of  this  publication  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice  and  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  an  irrevocable  contract  between  any  student  or 
applicant  for  admission  and  Purdue  University 
Calumet.  The  University  is  not  responsible  for  any 
misrepresentation  of  its  requirements  or  provisions 
that  might  arise  as  a  result  of  errors  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  publication. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  has  reserved  the  right  to 
add,  amend,  or  repeal  any  of  its  regulations,  rules, 
resolutions,  standing  orders,  and  rules  of  proce¬ 
dures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  such  times  as  it  may 
choose.  None  shall  be  construed,  operate  as,  or  have 
the  effect  of  any  abridgement  or  limitation  of  any 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  assure  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  in  this  publication.  Students  are 
advised,  however,  that  such  information  is  subject  to 
change.  Therefore,  they  should  consult  the  appropri¬ 
ate  academic  department  or  administrative  offices 
for  current  information. 


It  is  the  policy  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  that 
all  persons  are  to  be  viewed,  evaluated,  and  treated, 
in  any  University-related  activity  or  circumstance  in 
which  they  may  be  involved,  solely  as  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal  abilities,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  other  characteristics  relevant  to  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

No  qualified  person  will  be  denied  admission  or 
employment,  nor  will  any  student  be  subjected  to 
discriminatory  treatment  or  be  excluded  from  partic¬ 
ipation  in  any  educational  program  or  activity  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  ori¬ 
gin,  disability,  or  status  as  a  disabled  or  Vietnam-era 
veteran. 

Questions  and  concerns  regarding  University  policy 
and  practice  or  protection  afforded  individuals 
against  discrimination  should  be  directed  to: 


Ralph  Ocon 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment 
Opportunity 

Purdue  University  Calumet 
2200  169th  St 

Hammond,  Indiana  46323-2094 
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Programs  at 

Purdue  University  Calumet 

Numbers  refer  to  page  numbers  where  program  requirements  are  listed  in  the  catalog. 


Accountancy,  Master  of  106-107 
Accounting,  Management,  B.S.  105 
Agriculture,  transfer  program  50 

Applications  Programming,  Computer 
Programming,  B.S.  101 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.,  68 
Associate  of  Arts,  1 25 
Biology,  B.S.  46-49;  M.S.  53 

Biochemical  Technology,  Chemical  Technology, 

A. S. 54 

Biotechnology,  Biology,  B.S.  47 
Botany,  Biology,  B.S.  47 
Business,  A.S.  104 

Business  Economics,  Management,  B.S.  105 
(See  also  Management,  Supervision) 

Certification  programs  for  teachers,  (See  Dept,  of 
Education,  69-76) 

Chemistry,  B.S.  55-56 

Chemistry  Teaching,  B.S.  56-58 

Chemical  Technology,  A.S.  54 

Child  Development  and  Family  Studies,  M.S.  44 

Civil  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.  67-68 

Communication,  B.A.  62;  M.A.  65;  minor  64 

Computer  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering, 

B. S.  82 

Computer  Programming,  A.S.  99;  B.S.  100; 
Certificate  101 

Computer  Science,  B.S. ,  Mathematics  114 
Construction  Technology,  B.S.  68 
Counseling,  M.S.  74 

Criminal  Justice,  Political  Science,  B.A.  95 
Criminal  Justice,  Sociology,  B.A.  44 

Developmental  Studies  Program,  University 
Division,  121 

Dietetic  Technology,  A.S.  40 

Dietetics,  Post-Baccalaureate  Approved 
PreProfessional  Practice  Program  43 

Early  Childhood  Development,  A.A.  40 
Economics,  Management,  B.S.  105 
Educational  Administration,  Licensure,  M.S.  75 
Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering,  B.S.  81 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.  78; 

B.S.  78 

Elementary  Education,  B.A.  71;  M.S.  73 


Emergency  Medical  Services/Paramedic,  A.S.  45 
Engineering,  B.S.  81;  M.S.  83 
Engineering  Physics,  B.S.  59 
English,  B.A.  86;  M.A.  89;  minor  87 
English  Teaching,  B.A.  87 

Entrepreneurship  Center,  Entrepreneurship 
Program,  38 

Ethnic  Studies  122 

Facilities  Management,  Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificate  67 

Finance,  Management,  B.S.  105 

Food  Service  and  Lodging  Supervision,  A.S.  40 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.A.  90; 
minor  91 

Forestry,  transfer  program  5 1 
French,  B.A.  90;  minor  91 
French  Teaching,  B.A.  91 
German,  B.A.  90;  minor  91 
German  Teaching,  B.A.  91 
Gerontology,  Sociology,  B.A.  44 

High  School  teaching,  (See  academic  major 
department) 

History,  B.A.  93;  M.A.  98;  minor  94 
Human  Resources,  Management,  B.S.  105 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.  109; 

B.S.  109 

Industrial  Management,  B.S.  104 
Industrial  Psychology,  B.A.  42 

Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming, 

A. S.  99;  B.S.  100;  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate 
101 

Instructional  Design,  M.S.  74 

Interdisciplinary  Engineering,  Engineering, 

B. S.  83 

International  Studies,  B.A.  91 

Journalism,  minor,  65 

Kindergarten  Endorsement,  72 

Leadership,  Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision,  A.S.  112;  B.S.  112;  Certificate, 
Professional  Supervision,  113 

Licensing  programs  for  teachers,  (See  Dept,  of 
Education,  69-76) 

Literature,  English,  B.A.  86 
Management,  A.S.  104;  B.S.  104;  M.S.  106 
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Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.  110; 

B.s.  no 

Mathematics,  B.S.  114;  M.S.  116; 
Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  (Statistics)  116 

Mathematics  Teaching,  B.S.  115 
Marketing,  Management,  B.S.  105 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy,  M.S.  44 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Engineering,  B.S.  82 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology,  A.S.  Ill; 
B.S.  Ill 

Medical  Technology,  B.S.  49 
Microbiology,  Biology,  B.S.  47 
Military  Science,  124 

Nursing,  A.S.  117;  B.S.  118;  M.S.  119 
Accelerated  Master's,  118 
Nutrition,  Fitness  and  Health,  A.S.  41 
Occupational  Therapy,  transfer  program  53 
Optometry,  transfer  program  5 1 

Organizational  Communication,  Communication, 
B.A.  63 

Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision,  A.S. 
112;  B.S.  112;  Certificate,  Professional 
Supervision,  113 

Personnel,  Human  Resources,  Management, 

B.S.  105 

Pharmaceutical,  Chemical  Technology,  A.S.  55 
Pharmacy,  transfer  program  52 
Philosophy,  B.A.  88;  minor  89 
Physical  Therapy,  transfer  program  52 

Physics,  B.S.  58;  minor  61  (see  Engineering 
Physics) 

Physics  Teaching,  B.S.  59 

Political  Science,  B.A.  94;  minor  95 

Prelaw,  (See  History  or  Political  Science),  92-98 

Predental  Option,  Biology,  47 

Premedicine,  Biology,  B.S.  47 

Preveterinary  Medicine,  Biology,  B.S.,  47 

Professional  Supervision,  Certificate,  113 

Professional  Writing,  87 

Psychology,  B.A.  41;  minor  42 

Public  Relations,  Communication,  B.A.  63; 
minor  65 

Radio  and  Television,  Communication,  B.A.  64; 
minor  65 

Reading  Endorsement,  72 

Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional  and  Tourism 
Management,  B.S.  42 

School  Principalship,  Licensure  75 


Science  Teaching,  Biology,  B.S.  47;  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  B.S.  59 

Secondary  Education,  B.S.,  B.A.,  72,  (See  academ¬ 
ic  major  department);  M.S.  74 

Small  Business  Institute,  38 

Social  Studies  Teaching,  B.A.  95 

Sociology,  B.A.  43;  minor  44 

Spanish,  B.A.  90;  minor  91;  Certificate  in  Spanish 
Translation,  91 

Spanish  Teaching,  B.A.,  91 

Speech,  Communication,  minor  64 

Supervision,  Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision,  A.S.  112;  B.S.  112;  Certificate, 
Professional  Supervision,  113 

Systems  Networking  Option,  Computer 
Programming,  B.S.  100 

Teacher  licensure  programs,  see  Dept,  of 
Education,  69-76 

Technical  Writing  Option,  English,  B.A.  87 

Television  and  Radio,  B.A.  64;  minor  65 

Theatre,  minor  65 

Total  Quality  Management,  minor  105; 

Certificate,  106 

University  Division,  Developmental  Studies 
Program,  8,  37,  121 

Veterinary  Science  and  Medicine,  transfer 
program  53 

Women’s  Studies,  A.A.  123;  minor  123 

Writing,  English,  B.A.  87;  Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificate,  88 

Zoology,  Biology,  B.  S.  41 
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About 

Purdue  University  Calumet 


Purdue  University  Calumet  is  a  comprehensive 
university  dedicated  to  serving  the  profession¬ 
al,  cultural,  and  general  educational  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  Northwest  Indiana.  Its  academic  pro¬ 
grams  lead  to  certificates  and  associate,  baccalaure¬ 
ate,  and  master’s  degrees.  Drawing  upon  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  considerable  computer  resources,  the  faculty 
attempts  to  provide  students  with  both  technical 
skills  and  awareness  of  the  social  and  ethical  impli¬ 
cations  of  new  technology. 

University  outreach  activities  include  interactions 
with  local  school  systems,  governments,  human  ser¬ 
vices  agencies,  businesses,  and  industries — interac¬ 
tions  ranging  from  special  training  to  professional 
assistance  from  faculty,  staff,  and  students. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  is  a  community  commit¬ 
ted  to  people  as  its  most  important  resource.  The 
institution  strives  to  foster  cultural  diversity  and  to 
provide  a  supportive  environment  in  which  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  can  grow  and  thrive,  through 

•  an  hospitable  atmosphere  for  a  student  body  of 
diverse  career  goals  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes  and  all  races; 

•  a  faculty  and  staff  reflecting  cultural  diversity; 

•  academic  consideration  of  cultural  differences; 

•  public  programs  featuring  diverse  speakers,  per¬ 
formers,  and  programs; 

•  affirmative  action  hiring  and  student  recmiting;  and 

•  outreach  to  public  schools  with  minority  students 
representing  the  broad  range  of  Calumet  Region 
citizens. 

Purdue  Calumet  encourages  all  who  are  qualified  or 
qualifiable  to  attend  by 

•  placing  a  primary  emphasis  on  educational  activ¬ 
ities; 

•  offering  pre-college  course  work; 

•  offering  reasonable  in-state  tuition  rates,  with 
state  support  covering  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  of  education; 

•  offering  financial  aid; 

•  providing  strong  student  support  services; 

•  scheduling  classes  to  facilitate  the  teaching/leam- 
ing  process; 

•  olfering  flexible  courses,  scheduling,  and  sites;  and 
•  emphasizing  lifelong  learning. 

Purdue  Calumet  is  a  partner  with  the  region  it 
serves,  both  by  helping  citizens  and  institutions  of 
the  region  and  by  gamering  support  from  them  to 
maintain  the  university’s  strength. 


From  an  early  presence  in  Northwest  Indiana  in  the 
1920s  to  an  extension  of  Purdue  West  Lafayette  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  Purdue  University  Calumet  has 
progressed  to  a  comprehensive  institution  of  higher 
education,  enrolling  more  than  9,000  students  and 
offering  more  than  80  associate,  bachelor’s,  and 
master’s  degree  programs  in  16  academic  depart¬ 
ments.  Located  on  a  180-acre  wooded  parcel  of  land 
in  the  residential  Woodmar  district  of  Hammond, 
Indiana,  the  commuter  campus  includes  12  build¬ 
ings  and  features  some  of  the  finest  small  university 
computing  facilities  in  the  country. 

As  one  of  the  regional  campuses  of  the  world-renowned 
Purdue  University  system,  Purdue  University  Calumet 
awards  its  own  degrees  on  the  undergraduate  level, 
through  a  grant  of  academic  autonomy  within  the 
F*urdue  system  in  1974.  Thus,  Purdue  Calumet  is  able  to 
offer  programs  specifically  designed  to  suit  the  special 
needs  of  the  citizens  it  serves. 

As  part  of  the  Purdue  system,  Purdue  Calumet  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  university-wide  principles  of  serving  a 
culturally  diverse  citizenry: 

•  Purdue  University  is  committed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  nurturing  of  a  racially,  socially,  and 
religiously  diverse  community.  The  University 
believes  that  cultural  variety  stimulates  creativi¬ 
ty,  promotes  exchange  of  ideas,  and  enriches  life. 

•  Purdue  University  is  committed  to  maintaining  a 
community  which  recognizes  the  inherent  worth 
and  dignity  of  every  person,  fosters  tolerance, 
sensitivity,  understanding,  and  mutual  resf)ect 
among  its  members,  and  encourages  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  strive  to  reach  his  or  her  own  potential. 
The  University  also  accepts  the  responsibility  of 
serving  as  a  positive  example  and  helping  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  and  women  who  will  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  society.  (Purdue  University 
Statement  of  Principles,  1989) 


Mission  Statement 


At  its  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  June  13,  1974, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  granted 
autonomy  to  Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus 
(now  Purdue  University  Calumet)  for  its  undergrad¬ 
uate  programs  by  approving  the  Proposal  for 
Academic  Autonomy.  A  part  of  that  document  is  the 
Mission  Statement  for  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Calumet  campus  of  Purdue  University  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  land  grant  tradition  of  which  it  is  a  part 
and  is  especially  concerned  with  serving  the  people 
of  Northwest  Indiana. 
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At  the  present  time,  its  primary  mission  is  threefold: 
to  provide  its  students  with  a  liberal  education  which 
will  prepare  them  for  life  or  for  the  professions;  to 
provide  career-oriented  curricula  which  lead  to  cer¬ 
tificates,  associate  degrees,  baccalaureate  degrees  and 
master’s  degrees;  and  to  provide  programs  that  meet 
the  professional,  cultural  and  general  education  needs 
of  this  large  urban-industrialized  community. 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  campus  owes  to  its 
existence  to  the  practical  and  useful  contributions  it 
has  made  to  the  daily  life  and  needs  of  the  people 
living  in  this  large  industrialized-urban  complex. 


A  single  Board  of  Trustees  governs  the  entire  Purdue 
University  system  through  the  President  of  the 
University.  The  Chancellor  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet  is  the  senior  administrative  officer  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  reports  to  the  President  of  the  University  at 
West  Lafayette. 

Serving  the  Chancellor  are  four  Vice  Chancellors: 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  admin¬ 
isters  academic  programs.  Those  programs  include 
the  academic  schools  and  the  graduate  school. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administrative  Services 

is  responsible  for  the  business  affairs  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  including  academic  computing  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Advancement  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  advancing  the  university  to  and  through  its 
various  publics  and  oversees  alumni  relations,  fund 
raising,  community  relations,  public  information 
and  marketing. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Services  over¬ 
sees  the  many  services  that  the  university  provides 
to  assure  student  success  on  campus. 

The  Academic  Departments 

The  1 6  Academic  Departments  which  house  all  the 
degree  and  certificate  programs  of  study  at  Purdue 
Calumet  are: 

•  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences 

•  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

•  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

•  Department  of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts 

•  Department  of  Construction  Technology 

•  Department  of  Education 

•  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

•  Department  of  Engineering 

•  Department  of  English  and  Philosophy 

•  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

•  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 


•  Department  of  Information  Systems  and 
Computer  Programming 

•  Department  of  Management 

•  Department  of  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technologies  and  Supervision 

•  Department  of  Mathematics,  Computer  Science, 
and  Statistics 

•  Department  of  Nursing 

Th^niversity  Division 

The  University  Division  offers  counseling  and  course- 
work  to  students  in  need  of  further  academic  skills 
development  prior  to  their  entry  into  majors  in  the  acad¬ 
emic  departments.  The  University  Division  advises  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  declared  a  major,  those  who  are 
adult  learners  admitted  as  non-degree  students,  and 
many  students  admitted  as  preparatory  or  pre-majors. 
University  Division  also  has  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Skills  Assessment  and  Development  Center 
and  the  University’s  Military  Science  Program  (ROTC). 


The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School’s  mission  is  to  provide  liaison 

with  the  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette  Graduate 

School  through  the  Purdue  Calumet  Associate  Vice- 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  who  works  with 

individual  departments  to  coordinate  graduate  affairs. 

Accreditations 

Purdue  University  Calumet  holds  accreditations  from 

•  North  Central  Association  (NCA) 

•  Technology  Accreditation  Commission, 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology  (TAC-ABET).  See  Departments  of 
Construction  Technology,  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technologies  and  Supervision  for  specific  pro¬ 
gram  accreditations. 

•  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology  (ABET) 

•  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  (NCATE) 

•  Indiana  Professional  Standards  Board 

•  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  (ISBVTE) 

•  National  League  for  Nursing  (NLN) 

•  Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses’  Registration  and 
Nursing  Education  (ISBNRE) 

•  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS) 

•  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy  Education  of  the  American 
Association  for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
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Admission  to  the  University 


Purdue  Calumet’s  Office  of  Admissions  staff 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a  tour  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  for  information  on  the  university,  or  for 
pre-admission  counseling  on  how  to  become  a  stu¬ 
dent.  For  information,  write  to: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Lawshe  Hall,  Room  130 
Purdue  University  Calumet 
2200  169th  St 

Hammond,  Indiana  46323-2094 
Phone:  (219)  989-2213 

TDD  (Telecommunications  Device  for  the  Deaf) 
number:  (219)  989-2997  or  2214 

Toll-free  within  Indiana  219  area  code, 
1-800-HI-PURDUE,  ext.  2213 

Toll-free  within  Illinois  708  area  code,  862-5690, 
ext.  2213 

BesMNiNG  Degree-Seeking  Students 

Students  must  complete  an  application  for  admis¬ 
sion,  submit  their  high  school  transcript,  GED 
scores  (if  applicable),  and  submit  results  from  either 
the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or 
American  College  Test  (ACT). 

Exception:  For  applicants  who  are  23  years  of  age 
or  older,  appropriate  placement  test  results  from  the 
University's  Skills  Assessment  and  Development 
Center  will  substitute  for  SAT  or  ACT  scores. 

The  requirements  for  admission  vary  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  and  departments.  High  school  and 
GED  graduates  with  a  minimum  of  1 5  units  of  cred¬ 
it  are  eligible  for  admission  to  an  academic  school  at 
Purdue  Calumet.  See  the  admission  application  in 
the  back  of  the  catalog  for  further  information  on 
admissions  requirements  to  various  programs. 

Direct  Admission.  Applicants  who  DO  meet  all  quality 
rank  requirements  for  a  particular  program  are  directly 
admitted  to  their  major. 

Admission  to  a  preparatory  program  or  University 
Division.  Applicants  who  DO  NOT  meet  the  quality  rank 
requirements  for  a  particular  program  may  be  offered 
admission  to  a  preparatory  program  depending  on  back¬ 
ground  and  pref)aration  or  to  the  Developmental  Studies 
Program  offered  by  the  University  Division.  Some  devel¬ 
opmental  courses  do  not  carry  college  credits. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Developmental  Studies  Program 
of  the  University  Division  will  be  admitted  to  a  degree 
program  after  they  successfully  complete  the  required 
skill-building  courses  and  meet  grade-point  and  course 
requirements  of  the  programs  to  which  they  apply.  (See  p. 
83  for  information  about  the  University  Division.) 


Degree-Seeking  Transfer  Students 

An  applicant  transferring  from  another  college  or 
non-Purdue  campus  must  submit  an  application  for 
admission  with  official  high  school  and  college/uni¬ 
versity  transcripts  from  each  institution  attended. 
Applicants  with  fewer  than  15  semester  credits 
earned  must  submit  results  of  SAT  or  ACT. 

Exception:  For  applicants  who  are  23  years  of  age 
or  older,  appropriate  placement  test  results  from  the 
university’s  Skills  Assessment  and  Development 
Center  will  substitute  for  SAT  or  ACT  scores. 

Exception:  Applicants  with  more  than  15  credits  but 
without  grades  in  English  composition  or  mathematics 
may  be  required  to  provide  other  test  scores  as  well. 

Transfer  credit  is  established  through  these  procedures: 

1 .  Applicants  who  have  attended  another  college  or 
university  must  complete  a  Transfer  Credit 
Documentation  Sheet.  Students  who  wish  to  trans¬ 
fer  non-Purdue  coursework  from  a  regional  accred¬ 
ited  institution  must  submit  an  official  transcript  and 
pay  a  $30.(X)  Transcript  Evaluation  Fee. 

2.  Purdue  University  Calumet  accepts  all  credit  fiom 
regionally  accredited  institutions  for  college  level  classes 
in  which  the  student  has  received  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  C  average  and 
appropriate  subject  matter  preparation  to  be 
admitted  to  a  degree-seeking  status.  Transfer 
applicants  who  do  not  have  a  C  average  or  who 
fail  to  meet  the  subject  matter  requirements  may 
be  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  preparatory  program. 

4.  Credit  earned  at  other  accredited  institutions  will 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  it  fulfills  the  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

5.  After  admission,  transfer  courses  will  be  evaluated  on 
an  individual  basis  to  see  how  credit  meets  Purdue 
University  Calumet  graduation  requirements. 

6.  Purdue  University  Calumet  accepts  a  maximum 
of  90  credits  towards  graduation  from  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Transfer  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Technology  program.  A  transfer  applicant  from  a 
non-Purdue  campus  who  wishes  to  enter  one  of 
Purdue  Calumet’s  bachelor  of  science  programs 
in  technology  must  have  an  appropriate  associate 
degree,  equivalent  to  an  associate  degree  in  tech¬ 
nology,  to  be  admitted  at  the  junior  level.  Students 
transferring  into  programs  accredited  by  the 
Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the 
Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology  from  programs  not  so  accredited  are 
required  to  pass  departmental  placement  exams  to 
establish  transfer  credit. 
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Transfer  students  may  be  admitted  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  without  appropriate  associate  degrees  but 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  requirements. 


Students  Re-entering 
Purdue  University  Calumet 

Purdue  Calumet  students  who  have  not  attended  for 
one  year  or  longer  but  who  were  in  good  academic 
standing  when  they  left  must  reapply  for  admission. 

Those  applicants  who  have  attended  another  college 
or  university  since  their  last  attendance  at  PUC  must 
complete  a  Transfer  Credit  Documentation  Sheet. 
Students  who  wish  to  transfer  non-Purdue  course- 
work  from  a  regional  accredited  institution  must  sub¬ 
mit  an  official  transcript  and  pay  a  $30.00  Transcript 
Evaluation  Fee.  Re-entry  status  is  determined  by  the 
individual  department.  Students  are  notified  of  their 
approval  for  re-entry  with  an  Offer  of  Admission. 


Degree-Seeking  Transfer 
Students  from  Other  Purdue 
Campuses 

Students  who  have  attended  or  are  currently  attend¬ 
ing  another  campus  in  the  Purdue  system  may  trans¬ 
fer  to  Purdue  Calumet  by  filing  a  regional-campus- 
transfer  application  available  either  at  the  Purdue 
Calumet  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  registrar’s 
office  of  their  original  Purdue  campus. 


Admissions  Decisions  _ ^ 

The  Office  of  Admissions  will  evaluate  applications 
and  make  one  of  the  following  determinations: 


1 .  Regular  admission.  The  applicant  has  met  all 
conditions  for  admission  to  the  school,  depart¬ 
ment  and  curriculum  specified  in  the  Offer  of 
Admission. 


2.  Admitted  on  Probation.  The  applicant  has  a  pre¬ 
vious  college  record  showing  academic  proba¬ 
tionary  status,  but  will  be  permitted  to  take  cours¬ 
es  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

3.  Admission  Denied.  The  applicant  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  university  until  adequate  back¬ 
ground  and  preparation  for  university  work  can  be 
demonstrated. 


4.  Admission  Incomplete.  The  applicant  has  not 
forwarded  all  the  information  or  documentation 
necessary  for  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility. 

5.  Admission  Pending.  Further  information  will  be 
required  at  a  later  time,  such  as  final  grades  from 
a  semester  currently  in  progress. 


Non-Degree  Seeking  Students 

Purdue  Calumet  welcomes  students  pursuing  studies 
for  personal  or  professional  enrichment.  Students 
not  pursuing  a  degree  are  admitted  as  non-degree- 
seeking  students  and  may  be  admitted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances: 

1.  Adult  Learners:  Adults  23  years  of  age  or  older 
with  special  interests  and  expertise  who  are 
enrolling  for  personal  enrichment.  Transcripts  of 
credits  and  SAT  scores  are  recommended  but  not 
required. 

2.  Students  applying  for  a  Certificate  Program: 

(See  p.  6  of  Application.)  Admissions  criteria 
varies  for  each  certificate.  A  high  school  diploma 
(or  equivalent)  is  required.  Additional  criteria, 
work  experience,  math  skills,  etc.  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  your  advisement  appointment. 

3.  Students  applying  for  Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificates  in  Information  Systems  and 
Computer  Programming,  in  Statistics,  in 
Facilities  Management,  and  in  Writing: 

Transcripts  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  required  to  verify  receipt  of  an 
appropriate  bachelor’s  degree.  See  pages  101- 
102,  116,  67,  and  88  for  further  information. 

4.  Company  Employees:  Employees  of  local  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries  who  need  further  education  in 
specific  areas  may  enroll  in  selected  courses  with  the 
recommendation  of  their  employers.  Transcripts  of 
credits  and  SAT  scores  are  recommended  and  may 
be  required  for  advising  purposes. 

5.  High  School  Students:  High  school  students 
must  meet  the  university’s  admission  require¬ 
ments  as  determined  by  the  student’s  rank  in 
class,  test  scores  and  strength  of  college  prepara¬ 
tory  program.  High  school  students  may  take 
courses  for  credit  at  Purdue  Calumet  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances: 

Concurrent  Enrollment.  Seniors  interested  in 
earning  college  credit  only  while  still  enrolled  in 
high  school  should  contact  their  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  for  a  concurrent  enrollment  application. 

Rule  Ten  Program.  Students  who  have  complet¬ 
ed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  high  school 
and  who  are  interested  in  using  their  college  cred¬ 
its  to  meet  high  school  graduation  requirements 
should  contact  their  high-school  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  for  a  Rule  Ten  Enrollment  Application. 

6.  Transient  College  Students:  Students  pursuing 
degrees  at  non-Purdue  campuses  may  enroll  for 
one  semester. 

Non-degree  students  who  later  wish  to  pursue 
degrees  must  apply  for  degree-seeking  admission 
and  are  subject  to  admissions  and  degree  require¬ 
ments  in  effect  when  they  are  accepted. 
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Advanced  Credit  and  Advanced 
Placement 

Advanced  credit  means  that  the  university  grants 
credit  based  on  other  outside  academic  work  and 
records  it  on  the  student’s  record. 

Advanced  placement  means  that  a  student  is  placed 
in  an  advanced  level  course  but  may  not  have  earned 
credit  toward  a  degree  for  any  prior  courses.  The 
Office  of  Admissions  evaluates  requests  for 
advanced  credit  and  advanced  placement. 

There  are  four  ways  for  a  student  to  establish 
advanced  credit  or  advanced  placement: 

1.  Departmental  Credit  by  Exam.  An  individual 
department  may  establish  an  examination  proce¬ 
dure  to  establish  advanced  credit.  Students  should 
consult  with  the  course  department’s  head  or  aca¬ 
demic  advisor  for  details. 

2.  Departmental  Credit  without  Exam.  May  be  award¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  substantially  equivalent  experience  or 
successful  completion  of  a  more  advanced  course. 
Students  should  consult  with  the  course  department’s 
head  or  academic  advisor  for  details. 


3.  Departmental  Credit  in  Mathematics, 
Computer  Science,  and  Statistics.  Students 
may  submit  an  application  to  the  department  for 
credit  in  basic  mathematics  courses  numbered 
135  or  above  only  if: 

•  the  basic  course  satisfies  the  mathematics  require¬ 
ment  for  the  student’s  curriculum; 

•  the  student  is  currently  taking  or  has  completed  a 
subsequent  course  in  the  normal  sequence  of 
math  courses  in  the  department;  and 

•  the  student  has  never  received  a  grade  other  than 
W  in  the  basic  course. 

4.  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  exams  evaluate  non-traditional  college- 
level  education,  such  as  independent  study,  corre¬ 
spondence  work,  or  credit  earned  at  a  non- 
accredited  institution.  Purdue  credit  may  be 
established  by  taking  the  subject  matter  examina¬ 
tions  shown.  (General  examinations  credit  is  not 
accepted.) 


CLEP  SCORES  REQUIRED  FOR 
EQUIVALENT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET  CREDIT 


CLEP  Subject  Exams 

Purdue  Equivalent 

Credit  Hours 

Scores  Required 

Accounting,  Intro. 

MGMT  200 

3 

45+ 

American  History  I 

HIST  151 

3 

50+ 

American  History  II 

HIST  152 

3 

50+ 

Biology,  General 

BIOL  101  &  102 

8 

48+ 

Bus.  Management, 

Intro,  to 

MGMT  101 

3 

45+ 

Calculus,  w/  Elem. 
Functions 

MA  163  &  164 

10 

55+ 

CHM  111 

3 

50+ 

Chemistry,  General 

CHM  111/112 

6 

65+ 

CHM  115 

4 

55+ 

CHM  115/116 

8 

70+ 

College  Algebra/Trig. 

MA  151 

5 

57+ 

English  Composition  w/ 
Essay 

ENGL  104 

3 

49+ 

Human 

CDFS  UND 

3 

45+ 

Growth/Development 

Psychology,  General 

PSY  120 

3 

60+ 

Sociology,  Introductory 

SOC  100 

3 

45+ 

Western  Civilization  I 

HIST  no 

3 

50+ 

Western  Civilization  II 

HIST  104 

3 

50+ 
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5.  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 

Advanced  credit  is  awarded  to  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  college-level  work  in 
high  school  or  through  other  non-traditional,  col¬ 
lege-level  educational  experiences.  Students  can 
establish  credit  at  the  completion  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Course  in  high  school,  as 
outlined  below: 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  AND  ADVANCED  CREDIT 


Subject  Area 

Advanced  Placement 
Score 

Purdue  Credit 
Granted 

Biological  Sciences 

4  or  5 

8  sem.  hrs. 

Chemistry  111 

3 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Chemistry  115  &  116 

4  or  5 

8  sem.  hrs. 

English  Language  &  Composition 

3,  4,  or  5 

3  sem.  hrs. 

History: 

HIST  151  &  152 

4  or  5 

6  sem.  hrs. 

HIST  104 

4  or  5 

3  sem.  hrs 

Math: 

163 

4  or  5 

5  sem.  hrs. 

163  &  164 

4  or  5 

10  sem.  hrs. 

Foreign  Languages  101  &  102* 

3 

6  sem.  hrs. 

Foreign  Languages  101,  102  & 
201** 

4 

9  sem.  hrs. 

Foreign  Languages  101,  102,  201 
&  202*** 

5 

12  sem.  hrs. 

Physics  C  Electricity  &  Magnetism 

5 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Economics: 

ECON  251 

4 

3  sem.  hrs 

ECON  252 

5 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Government: 

POL  101 

4  or  5 

3  sem.  hrs. 

POL  141 

4  or  5 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Art  and  Design: 

A&D  113 

3 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Psychology: 

PSY  120 

3 

3  sem.  hrs. 

6.  Department  Credit  in  Foreign  Languages  (101, 
102,  201  and  202) — students  who  take  the 
Foreign  Language  Placement  Test  are  placed  in 
an  appropriate  course.  Upon  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  course,  students  may  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 
for  credit  in  lower  level  course(s)  as  appropriate. 


*Students  must  also  complete  201. 

**Students  must  also  complete  202. 

***Students  must  also  complete  an  advanced  course. 
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Fees  and  Financial  Aid 


Tuition  and  fees  are  set  annually  by  the  Purdue 
University  Board  of  Trustees  and  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  The  fees  listed  below  are 
for  the  1996-97  academic  year  and  will  change 
effective  with  the  1997-98  academic  year  and  will 
change  again  with  the  1998-99  academic  year. 


irumoN  1996-97 

Resident  Undergraduate  fee 

per  credit  hour  . $87.00 

Nonresident  Undergraduate  fee 

per  credit  hour  . $21 9.00 

Resident  Graduate  fee 

per  credit  hour  . $  1 1 3 .25 

Nonresident  Graduate  fee 

per  credit  hour  . $257.25 

Laboratory  fee  per  credit  hour  . $28.75 

Registration  for  examination  only . $93.50 

Registration  for  degree  only . $93.50 

Technology  fee  per  credit  hour . $3.15 


Regular  Fees 

Application  Fee  for  Graduate  School  .  .$30.00 
Undergraduate  Student  Service  Fee 

$2.70  per  credit  hour  to  a  maximum  of  .  .  .$35.00 
(Optional  for  all  graduate  students) 

Annual  Parking  Fee — Based  on  the  number  of 
credits  for  which  a  student  registers: 

Students  enrolled  in  nine  or  more  hours  .  .$60.00 
Students  enrolled  in  eight  or  less  hours  .  .$30.00 

Late  Registration  Fees.  For  students  who  register 
after  classes  begin,  an  additional  nonrefundable  fee 
of  $3.50  per  credit  hour  to  a  maximum  of  $50.00 

Transcript  Evaluation  Fee  . $30.(X) 

For  the  evaluation  of  transfer  credit.  The  fee  is  non¬ 
refundable  and  will  not  be  credited  to  tuition  and 
fees  associated  with  course  enrollment. 

Readmission  Fee . $50.00 

Those  students  dropped  by  the  university  for 
academic  reasons  are  assessed  a  fee  before  appli¬ 
cation  for  readmission  will  be  processed. 

Breakage  Fees.  Usually  included  in  course  fees  for 
the  cost  of  normal  breakage  and  wear  and  tear  on 
equipment.  An  additional  charge  will  be  levied 
against  individuals  for  excessive  waste,  loss  or 
breakage,  to  be  paid  before  course  credit  will  be 
given. 


Service  Fee 
For  Replacement  of 

Student  Service  Fee  Card . $5.00 

Encumbrance  Fee . $5.00 


If  a  student  fails  to  fulfill  any  financial  obligation  to 
any  university  department,  the  student’s  records  will 
be  frozen  or  encumbered  and  the  fee  assessed  to  the 
student.  Students  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 
outstanding  obligation  and  will  be  given  a  specified 
time  to  settle  the  account  prior  to  assessing  the  fee. 

A  frozen  or  encumbered  record  means  that: 

•  the  student  may  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
more  courses 

•  the  student’s  transcript  may  not  be  released  until 
the  account  is  settled. 

Payment  Plans 

Purdue  University  Calumet  offers  several  ways  to 
assist  in  financing  your  education.  You  may  see  the 
Bursar’s  Office  for  more  details. 

Two-Month  Plan:  (Purdue’s  In-house  plan)  Put 
40%  down  on  the  semester’s  bill,  plus  a  $10  pro¬ 
cessing  fee.  You  have  two  months  to  complete  pay¬ 
ment  (1/2  the  balance  in  each  month).  If  you  pay 
your  tuiton  and  fees  in  full  before  the  first  day  of  the 
semester,  we  will  refund  your  processing  fee. 
Financial  Aid  recipients  on  a  deferment  pending  aid 
will  not  be  charged  a  processing  fee. 

Four-Month  Plan:  (USAGroup  administered) 
Estimate  your  costs  for  the  semester  (or  if  pre-regis- 
tered  use  your  actual  cost)  and  pay  over  4  months.  For 
Fall  semester,  start  the  plan  in  July  and  pay  monthly 
until  October.  For  spring  semester,  start  the  plan  in 
December  and  pay  monthly  until  March.  A  process¬ 
ing  fee  to  the  vendor  of  $25  per  semester  is  required. 

10-Month  Plan:  (USA  Group  administered) 
Estimate  your  costs  for  two  semesters  and  pay  over 
10  months.  Start  the  plan  in  July  and  pay  monthly 
through  March.  A  processing  fee  to  the  vendor  of 
$45  per  year  is  required.  Renewal  of  the  annual  plan 
carries  a  $40  processing  fee. 

^AT  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

^YMENT  PLANS 

r.*, . . . . . . . . * . . . . . 

1. You  are  responsible  for  fees  for  all  courses  not 
officially  dropped  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
the  semester. 

2.  If  your  payment  is  late  or  you  do  not  pay: 

•  Your  student  records  will  be  encumbered. 

•  You  will  owe  a  $5  encumbrance  fee. 
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•  You  will  not  be  able  to  register  or  have  transcripts 
forwarded. 

•  You  will  be  dropped  from  classes  (no  refund)  and 
will  still  owe  tuition  and  an  encumbrance  fee  on 
your  account. 

•  Your  account  will  be  referred  to  a  collection 
agency. 

•  You  will  be  responsible  for  collection  costs. 

Payment  Deferments 

i  . :  SSiS 

A  deferment  is  an  extension  of  the  deadline  for  pay¬ 
ment.  The  Bursar’s  Office  defers  payment  if  a 
Stafford  Loan  has  not  been  received  but  is  scheduled 
for  the  semester.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  defers 
payment  for  pending  financial  aid,  including 
Stafford  Loans.  Contact  these  offices  in  person  prior 
to  the  payment  due  date  for  deferments.  You  must 
pay  any  remaining  balance  not  covered  by  financial 
aid  under  the  payment  plan  listed  above  or  in  full. 


Refunds 

Tuition  and  course  fees  will  be  refunded  by  date  of 
withdrawal  from  the  course: 

100%  first  week  of  the  semester 
60%  second  week  of  the  semester 
40%  third  week  of  the  semester 
20%  fourth  week  of  the  semester 

No  refund  will  be  given  for  courses  dropped  after  the 
fourth  week  of  the  semester.  Students  whose  registration 
is  cancelled  by  the  Dean  of  Students  for  disciplinary  rea¬ 
sons  will  receive  refunds  based  on  this  same  schedule. 

Students  in  their  first  semester  of  attendance  at 
Purdue  Calumet  who  are  recipients  of  Title  IV  stu¬ 
dent  aid  will  receive  a  prorated  refund  through  the 
first  60%  of  the  term  on  their  account.  No  refund 
will  be  issued  after  that.  All  other  Title  IV  recipients 
will  receive  federal  refunds  on  their  accounts 
through  the  first  50%  of  the  term.  A  detailed  sched¬ 
ule  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bursar’s  Office. 

Refunds  of  deposits  on  equipment  are  subject  to  reg¬ 
ular  service  and  breakage  charges. 


Classification  of  Students  as 
Resident  or  Non-Resident 

The  assessment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  a  given 
semester  is  based  on  the  student’s  residence  classifi¬ 
cation  on  the  first  day  of  classes  for  that  semester. 
Students  who  are  not  classified  as  residents  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  are  required  to  pay  non-resident 
tuition.  Students’  residence  classification  continues 
in  effect  for  subsequent  semesters  unless  and  until 
the  classification  is  changed. 


Responsibility  for  Residence  Classification.  The 
director  of  admissions  or  a  designee  determines  the 
initial  residence  classification  of  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  point  that  the  student  is  admitted  or  re¬ 
enters  the  university.  The  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  or  a  designee  determines  the 
initial  residence  classification  of  each  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  time  the  student  enters  or  re-enters  the 
university.  All  reclassifications  of  residence  are 
determined  by  the  registrar  or  a  designee. 

Any  of  these  authorities  is  authorized  to  require  cer¬ 
tificates,  affidavits,  documents,  or  any  other  evi¬ 
dence  they  deem  necessary.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
always  on  the  student  making  a  claim  to  resident 
student  status.  Students  who  have  further  questions 
about  residency  classification  may  request  a 
brochure  from  the  offices  of  any  of  these  authorities. 

Changes  in  Residence  Classification  for  I\iition 
Purposes.  Either  the  student  or  the  university  may 
initiate  an  inquiry  of  residency  classification.  The 
non-resident  student  has  the  responsibility  to  apply 
to  the  registrar  for  reclassification  if  the  student 
believes  that  changes  in  the  situation  justify  reclas¬ 
sification. 

To  apply  for  a  change.  The  student  must  apply  in 
writing,  using  a  form  available  from  the  registrar,  at 
any  time  after  the  requirements  for  domicile  have 
been  met,  but  no  later  than  15  days  after  the  start  of 
classes  for  the  semester  in  which  reclassification  is 
sought. 

The  registrar  will  make  a  decision  no  later  than  30 
days  after  the  completed  application  is  filed. 

Penalties  for  Failure  to  Provide  Adequate 
Information.  A  student  who  fails  to  notify  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  a  change  of  facts  or  provides  false  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  affect  classification  or  reclassi¬ 
fication  from  resident  to  non-resident  status  will  be 
required  to  pay  retroactively  any  tuition  fees  which 
would  normally  have  been  assessed. 

The  student  who  provides  false  information  or  con¬ 
ceals  information  to  achieve  resident  status  may  also 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  action  as  well  as  other 
penalties  under  the  law. 

Residence  Classification  Review.  Students  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  residence  classification  can 
request  a  reconsideration  by  the  officer  who  made 
the  classification.  Such  a  request  must  be  made 
within  15  days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  official  decision. 
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To  help  students  meet  the  costs  of  their  education, 
Purdue  University  Calumet  provides  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 
The  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  to  assist 
students  in  meeting  educational  costs  beyond  those 
which  they  and  their  families  are  able  to  contribute. 

pMOIAD  I  APPLY  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID? 

For  all  students  considering  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  the  answer  is  YES!  At  Purdue  University 
Calumet  about  55%  of  all  students  enrolled  receive 
some  form  of  financial  help. 

DO  I  APPLY? 

A  single  applicaton  called  the  FAFSA  (Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid)  is  used  to  apply 
for  all  Federal,  State  and  institutional  financial  aid  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet  (to  receive  a  Federal 
Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL),  Stafford  Loan  or  a 
PLUS  Loan,  you  will  have  to  complete  additional 
forms.)  The  FAFSA  is  normally  available  by  the  end 
of  December  each  year  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

The  FAFSA  can  be  completed  in  one  of  several  ways: 

•  FAFSA  form  -  a  paper  form  available  at  local  high 
schools  and  colleges 

•  Renewal  FAFSA  -  mailed  to  students  who  applied 
for  financial  aid  the  previous  academic  year 
(mailed  by  the  Federal  government) 

•  Electronic  FAFSA  -  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  at  Purdue  Calumet 

•  FAFSA  Express  software  -  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  at  Purdue  Calumet 

Remember,  applying  for  financial  aid  is  FREE! 
Note:  You  must  reapply  for  financial  aid  every  year! 

IIhEN  do  I  APPLY? 

. muiHiliii.Hil  i.iluVn . Ill . 

Apply  as  soon  AFTER  January  1,  as  possible  for  the 
upcoming  academic  year  (i.e.  January  1, 1997  for  1997- 
98;  January  1,  1998  for  1998-99).  Do  not  sign,  date  or 
send  your  application  before  January  1.  It’s  easier  to 
complete  the  FAFSA  when  you  already  have  your  tax 
return,  so  you  may  want  to  consider  filing  your  taxes  as 
early  as  possbile,  although  estimated  tax  information  can 
be  used  in  completing  the  FAFSA.  The  priority  FAFSA 
filing  deadline  is  March  1  for  upcoming  academic  year 
(i.e.  March  1,  1997  for  1997-98;  March  1,  1998  for 
1998-99).  Applications  postmarked  on  or  before  March 
1st  win  receive  priority  consideration  for  all  funds — 
Federal,  State  and  institutional.  Applications  postmarked 
after  the  March  1st  deadline  will  be  considered  only  for 
Pell  Grants,  Federal  Stafford  and  Federal  PLUS  (par¬ 
ent)  loans. 


Am  1  ELIGIBLE? 

When  you  complete  the  FAFSA,  the  information 
you  report  is  used  in  a  formula,  established  by  the 
federal  government,  that  calculates  your  Expected 
Family  Contribution  (EFC),  an  amount  you  and 
your  family  are  expected  to  contribute  toward  your 
education.  The  formula  considers  income,  taxes 
paid,  assets,  family  size  and  number  of  family  mem¬ 
bers  in  college  when  determining  the  family’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  contribute.  If  you  feel  you  or  your  family  has 
unusual  circumstances  or  expenses  that  may  affect 
your  EFC,  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  your  financial  need,  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  total  cost  of  your  education  and  your 
Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC). 

Total  Cost  of  Education  minus  Expected  Family 
Contribution  (EFC)=  Financial  Need 

Note:  Never  assume  you  don’t  qualify  for  financial 
aid.  To  find  out  if  you  are  eligible  for  financial  aid 
from  most  sources — institutional,  federal,  state  or 
private— YOU  MUST  APPLY! 

To  receive  financial  aid,  you  must... 

•  Have  financial  need  (except  for  some  loan  programs) 

•  Have  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  General 
Education  Develoment  (GED)  certificate 

•  Be  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  regu¬ 
lar,  degree  seeking  student 

•  Be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  eligible  noncitizen 

•  Have  a  valid  Social  Security  Number 

•  Make  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

•  Register  with  the  Selective  Service,  if  required 

What  type  of  aid  is  there? 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  the  following 
major  student  financial  aid  programs:  Federal  Pell 
Grant,  Federal  Stafford  Loan,  Federal  PLUS  Loan, 
Federal  Consolidation  Loans,  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal 
Work-Study  (FWS),  and  Federal  Perkins  Loan. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  the  following  major  student 
financial  aid  programs:  Higher  Education  Award 
(HEA),  Twenty-first  Century  Scholar  Program, 
Minority  Teachers  Scholarship,  State  Nursing 
Scholarship,  State  Fee  Remissions,  and  Child  of 
Disabled  Verterans  (CDV)  benefits. 

F*urdue  University  Calumet  offers  several  Merit 
Scholarships  and  need-based  scholarships  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  federal  funds  awarded  through  the 
University.  (A  scholarship  search  using  the  World 
Wide  Web  is  available  at  the  following  WWW 
address :  w w w.  studentservices.com/fastweb) 
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These  programs  represent  four  basic  types  of  aid: 
grants,  scholarships,  loans  and  employment. 

•  Grants  are  financial  aid  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
back 

•  Scholarships  are  merit  or  need-based  aid  that  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  back 

•  Loans  are  borrowed  money  that  you  must  repay 
with  interest 

•  Employment  (work-study)  lets  you  work  and 
earn  money  to  help  pay  for  school 

Undergraduates  may  receive  all  four  types  of  financial 
aid.  Graduate  students  may  receive  loans  or  Federal 
Work-Study,  as  well  as  scholarships,  but  not  any 
grants.  **See  chart  of  financial  aid  programs  available 
to  students  attending  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

How  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST  TO  ATTEND? 

Determining  a  financial  aid  budget 

The  exact  educational  cost  of  attending  Purdue 
University  Calumet  differs  from  student  to  student 
depending  upon  many  factors,  including  the  number 


of  classes  taken  each  semester,  traveling  distance, 
whether  or  not  you  live  at  home  with  your  parents 
and  other  factors. 

The  undergraduate  financial  aid  budget  chart  shown 
below  provides  a  sample  of  the  estimated  costs  for 
both  in-state  and  out-of-state  students  attending  full 
and  part-time  during  the  1 996-97  academic  year. 

What  might  a  financial  aid 

PACKAGE  LOOK  LIKE? 

Cost  of  Education  minus  $  7,920 

Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC)  - 1 .009 

equals  Financial  Need  $6,911 

Remember,  applications  postmarked  after  the  March 
1st  deadline  will  be  considered  only  for  Pell  Grants, 
Federal  Stafford  and  Federal  PLUS  (parent)  loans. 
You  will  not  be  considered  for  any  State  Awards, 
Federal  aid  awarded  through  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  or  any  institutional  financial  aid. 


UNDERGRADUATE  RNANCIAL  AID  BUDGETS-1 996-97  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

EXPENSES 

INDIANA  RESIDENT 

OUT-OF-STATE 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

(14  cr.  hrs. 

(7  cr.  hrs. 

(14  cr.  hrs. 

(7  cr.  hrs. 

per  sem) 

per  sem) 

per  sem) 

per  sem) 

DEPENDENT 

Tuition/Fees 

$2,884 

$1,442 

$6,580 

$3,292 

Books/Supplies 

540 

270 

540 

270 

Maintenance* 

4,496 

3.264 

4.496 

3.264 

TOTAL 

$7,920 

$4,976 

$11,616 

$6,826 

INDEPENDENT 

Tuition/Fees 

Books/Supplies 

Maintenance* 

$2,884 

540 

9,377 

$12,801 

$1,442 

270 

7,361 

$9,073 

$6,580 

540 

9,377 

$16,4977 

$3,292 

270 

7,361 

$10,923 

The  undergraduate  financial  aid  budget  chart  shown  here  estimates  the  costs  for  both  in-state  and  out-of-state  stu¬ 
dents  attending  full  and  part-time.  *Maintenance  is  an  estimate  of  transportation,  personal,  and  living  expenses. 
Personal  tastes  and  living  standard  will  affect  the  actual  costs. 


SAMPLE  AWARD 
PACKAGE 

FAFSA 

COMPLETED  BEFORE 
MARCH  1 

FAFSA 

COMPLETED  AFTER 
MARCH  1 

Pell  Grant 

$1,420 

$1,420 

Higher  Education  Award 

$2,120 

$  0 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 

$  960 

$  0 

Federal  Work-Study 

$1,800 

$  0 

Stafford  Loan  (Subsidized) 

$  611 

$2,625 

Unmet  Need 

$  0 

$2,866 
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IMPORTANT  DATES 

Dec.  FAFSA  forms  available  to  students 
(end  of  December) 

January  Complete  the  FAFSA  (but  not 
before  January  1).  If  you 
completed  a  FAFSA  for  the  prior 
year,  a  Renewal  FAFSA  will  be 
mailed  to  you  by  the  federal 
government.  If  you  do  not  receive 
a  Renewal  FAFSA,  you  must 
complete  the  paper  or  electronic 
FAFSA. 


Feb.  Attend  College  Goal  Sunday  for 
assistance  in  completing  the 
FAFSA.  Watch  for  other  activities 
during  Financial  Aid  Awareness 
Week! 

March  Have  FAFSA  postmarked  by 
March  1  st  to  receive  priority 
consideration  for  aid.  (March  1 
is  also  the  deadline  for  receiving 
state  aid  through  the 
State  of  Indiana.) 

May  Make  sure  your  financial 

aid  file  is  complete  and  in  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  by  May  15 
to  receive  a  Financial  Aid  Award 
Notification  in  early  June. 

June  Receive  your  Financial  Aid  Award 

Notification  which  is  mailed  to  all 
students  whose  files  are  complete 
in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  by 
May  15th.  Return  your  Award 
Acceptance  Form  to  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  within  14  days  of 
receipt. 

August  Notify  the  Bursar  that  you  wish  to 
use  financial  aid  awarded  to  you  to 
pay  your  bill  for  tuition  and  fees! 
Failure  to  do  this  before  the  Fee 
Payment  deadline  could  result  in 
your  classes  being  cancelled! 


Merit  Scholarships 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Merit  Scholarship  program  offers 
several  scholarships  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,(X)0. 

Awards  are  based  solely  on  academic  merit;  need  is  not 
a  factor.  Students  must  submit  a  Merit  Scholarship 
application  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  by  March  1 
to  be  considered  for  a  Merit  Scholarship  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  academic  year  (i.e.  March  1,  1997  for  1997-98). 

To  qualify: 

Entering  freshmen: 

•  Must  have  a  completed  Admissions  application 
on  file  by  March  1 

•  Must  rank  in  the  top  10%  of  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  OR 

•  Have  a  minimum  combined  SAT  score  of  1200. 

•  Eligible  entering  freshmen  will  be  mailed  an 
application  in  early  February. 

Currently  enrolled  students: 

•  Must  have  at  least  a  2.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  gradua¬ 
tion  index,  depending  upon  criteria  established  by 
the  donor.  The  Information  Center,  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  and  the  Office  of  Admissions  have 
Merit  Applications  available  in  late  January. 

Who  Can  I  Call  for  Help? 

Purdue  Unversity  Calumet  ^ 

Office  of  Financial  Aid 
Gyte  45 
2200  169th  St 
Hammond,  IN  46323-2094 
(219)  989-2301 

e-mail  address:  rinaid@calumet.purdue.edu 
World  Wide  Web  home  page  address: 
http://205.215.102.230/rmaid/rmaid.htm 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 

1 -800-4-FED- AID  (1-800-433-3243) 

This  is  a  toll-free  number.  Call  this  number  for 
assistance  in  completing  the  FAFSA. 

Federal  Student  Aid  Information  Center 

1-319-337-5665 

Call  this  number  if  you  want  to  find  out  if  your 
FAFSA  has  been  processed  or  if  you  want  a  copy 
of  your  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR). 

Note:  You  have  to  pay  for  this  call! 

TDD  number  at  the  Federal  Student  Aid 
Information  Center 

1-800-730-8913 

Call  this  number  for  help  with  any  federal  student 
aid  questions  you  may  have. 
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STUDENT  INFORMATION 


Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 
Policy 

Financial  aid  recipients  at  Purdue  Calumet  must  be 
making  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  toward  a 
degree  objective  to  be  eligible  to  receive  financial 
aid.  Academic  records  are  reviewed  each  semester 
to  determine  a  student’s  Satisfactory  Academic 
Progress  status.  There  are  three  (3)  components  to 
the  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  Policy  as  out¬ 
lined  below. 


Note:  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Graduate  School,  monitor  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent’s  academic  progress. 


CREDIT  HOUR  REQUIREMENT: 

CnEorr  hours  completed  each  semester 

Students  are  required  to  complete  with  passing 
grades  a  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  based  on 
their  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  100%  refund  peri¬ 
od.  Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  their  being  placed 
on  Financial  Aid  Probation  or  becoming  Ineligble  to 
receive  financial  aid. 


If  at  the  end  of  the  100% 

You  must  complete 

refund  period,  you  are 

with  a  grade  of  D,  P, 

registered  for: 

S  or  better: 

12  credit  hrs.  or  more 
(full-time) 

at  least  12  credit  hrs. 

9-12  credit  hrs. 

(3/4  time) 

at  least  9  credit  hrs. 

6-8  credit  hrs. 

(1/2  time) 

at  least  6  credit  hrs. 

Financial  Aid  Probation 

Students  who  fail  to  complete  the  minimum  number 
of  credit  hours  as  shown  above  with  passing  grades 
will  be  placed  on  Financial  Aid  Probation  for  the 
following  academic  year.  (This  is  NOT  the  same  as 
Academic  Probation).  While  on  Financial  Aid 
Probation  students  are  still  eligible  to  receive  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  (Note:  The  normal  length  of  a  financial  aid 
probationary  period  is  one  year;  however,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  a  student's 
Financial  Aid  Probationary  Period  may  be  one 
semester  only.) 


Financial  Aid  Ineligibility 

Students  who  have  been  placed  on  Financial  Aid 
Probation  and  fail  to  complete  the  minimum  number 
of  credit  hours  as  shown  above  with  passing  grades, 
will  be  ineligible  to  receive  financial  aid  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  academic  year. 

Note:  Students  who  fail  to  complete  any  courses  for 
which  they  are  registered  during  one  semester  will 
automatically  become  ineligible  to  receive  financial 
aid  through  Purdue  Calumet. 


What  can  you  do  if  you  are 
Ineligible? 

If  you  are  ineligible  because  of  credit  hour  deficien¬ 
cies,  you  can  register  for  and  complete  with  passing 
grades  classes  whose  credit  hours  equal  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  for  which  you  received  a  U, 
F,  I  or  W  during  your  probationary  period.  You  are 
not  required  to  repeat  the  same  courses.  You  must 
pay  for  these  courses  yourself  without  the  assistance 
of  financial  aid  (including  student  loans).  If  you 
choose  not  to  register  for  classes  for  an  academic 
year,  your  eligibility  can  be  reinstated.  See  a  finan¬ 
cial  aid  counselor  for  more  details. 


TIME  FRAME  REQUIREMENT: 

Total  number  of  Credit  hours  attempted 

Undergraduate  students  may  receive  financial  aid 
for  a  maximum  of  120  credit  hours.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dents  may  receive  financial  aid  for  a  maximum  of  90 
credit  hours.  Students  who  have  enrolled  in  a  total 
number  of  1 20  credit  hours  as  an  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  or  90  credit  hours  as  a  graduate  student 
(whether  they  received  financial  aid  during  this  peri¬ 
od  or  not)  are  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  financial 
aid  through  Purdue  Calumet.  Credit  hours  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  student’s  program  of  study  at  Purdue 
Calumet  are  counted  as  part  of  the  credit  hour  max¬ 
imum. 

Note:  Undergraduate  students  having  a  Change  of 
Degree  Objective  (C.O.D.O.)  may  have  their  time 
frame  extended  one  time  for  up  to  an  additional  24 
credit  hours.  This  adjustment  is  automatic  for  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  University  Division.  Contact  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  to  request  an  extension. 
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GPA  REQUIREMENT:  Cumulative 
QPA  (graduation  index) 

Undergraduate  stduents  who  have  completed  four 
semesters  of  college  coursework  must  maintain 
grades  consistent  with  Purdue  Calumet’s  Graduation 
Index  in  order  to  receive  financial  aid.  (Graduate 
students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  15 
credit  hours  must  maintain  a  3.0  cumulative  GPA  in 
order  to  receive  financial  aid.)  Failure  to  meet  the 
required  graduation  index  as  outlined  below  will 
automatically  result  in  an  ineligible  financial  aid  sta¬ 
tus.  Once  the  student’s  cumulative  GPA  is  again 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  required  index,  they  are 
once  again  eligible  to  receive  financial  aid. 


If  your  grade 

Your  graduation 

classification  is: 

index  must  be: 

1  (freshman) 

1.50 

2  (freshman) 

1.60 

3  (sophomore) 

1.70 

4  (sophomore) 

1.80 

5  (junior) 

1.90 

6  (junior) 

2.00 

7  (senior) 

2.00 

8  (senior) 

2.00 

Graduate 

3.00 

Notircahon  of  your  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress  Status 

Students  who  are  being  placed  on  Financial  Aid 
Probation  or  an  Ineligible  status  are  advised  of  their 
Satisfactory  Academic  Pogress  status  in  June  of 
each  year.  If  you  have  questions  about  your  status, 
contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Appeal  Process 

An  Ineligible  status  may  be  waived  for  a  student  due 
to  the  death  of  a  relative,  personal  injury  or  illness, 
or  other  special  circumstances.  Contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  to  request  an  Appeal  Form.  A  proba¬ 
tionary  status  may  not  be  appealed.  (Graduate  stu¬ 
dent  appeals  are  reviewed  jointly  by  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  and  the  Graduate  School.) 
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FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS  FOR  PURDUE  CALUMET  STUDENTS 


PROGRAM 

TYPE 

DESCRIPTION 

APPLICATION 

INFORMATION 

PROGRAM 

REQUIREMENTS 

PELL  GRANT 

Federal  Grant 

Provides  a  foundation  of  financial  aid  to  which  other  aid  may  be 

added.  Awarded  only  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  not 

earned  a  bachelor's  or  professional  degree.  Does  not  have  to  be 

repaid.  Must  show  financial  need. 

File  FAFSA. 

Award  based  on 

actual  enrollment 

(1-12  credit 

hours) 

SUPPLEMENTAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

GRANT  (SEOG) 

Federal  Grant 

Awarded  to  undergraduates  with  exceptional  financial  need. 

Does  not  have  to  be  repaid. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1 . 

Minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAM  (FWS) 

Federal 

Employment 

Provides  jobs  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  with 

financial  need  allowing  them  to  earn  money  to  help  pay 

educational  expenses.  Salary  will  be  at  least  the  current  federal 

minimum  wage,  but  it  may  be  higher. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1 . 

Minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

PERKINS  LOAN 

Federal  Loan 

A  low-interest  (5%)  loan  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 

students  with  exceptional  financial  need.  The  school  is  the  lender, 

and  the  loan  is  made  with  government  funds.  Must  be  paid  back 

to  the  school. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1. 

Minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

STAFFORD  LOAN 

Federal  Loan 

Either  subsidized  or  unsubsidized.  A  subsidized  loan  is  awarded 

on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  The  federal  government  pays  the 

interest  (currently  7.66%)  on  the  loan  (“subsidizes”  the  loan) 

until  you  begin  repayment  and  during  authorized  periods  of 

deferment.  An  unsubsidized  loan  is  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of 

need.  You  will  be  charged  interest  until  it  is  paid  in  full.  A  fee  of 

up  to  4%  is  deducted  proportionately  from  each  disbursement 

of  your  loan.  Borrowing  Maximums:  Freshmen  $2,625; 

Sophomores  $3,500;  Juniors  $5,500;  Seniors  $5,500;  Graduate/ 

Professional  $8,500.  Loans  must  be  paid  back.  Repayment  starts 

6  months  after  you  cease  to  be  enrolled  or  are  enrolled  less  than 

half-time.  Additional  information  is  provided  at  time  of  loan 

processing. 

File  FAFSA;  complete 

Purdue  Calumet 

Loan  Application. 

Minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

PLUS  LOAN 

(FOR  PARENTS) 

Federal  Loan 

Enables  parents  with  good  credit  histories  to  borrow  to  pay  the 

educational  expenses  of  each  child  who  is  a  dependent 

undergraduate  student  enrolled  at  least  half-time. 

Contact  Office  of 

Financial  Aid 

at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Student  must  be 

enrolled  a 

minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

AWARD  (HEA) 

State  Grant 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  Indiana  residents  with  financial  need. 

Funds  can  only  be  used  to  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1. 

Minimum  of  12 

credit  hours 

TWENTY-FIRST 

CENTURY 

SCHOLARSHIP 

State  Grant 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  Indiana  residents  who  are  participants 

in  the  Twenty-First  Century  Scholar  Program  through  the 

State  Student  Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana  (SSACI). 

Must  fulfill  the  scholar’s  pledge  to  graduate  from  high  school, 

achieve  a  high  school  GPA  of  at  least  2.0,  not  use  illegal  drugs 

or  alcohol  or  commit  any  crime.  Funds  can  only  be  used 

to  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1 . 

(Enrolled  in  program 

beginning  in  the  8th 

grade) 

Minimum  of  12 

credit  hours 

MINORITY  TEACHER 

SCHOLARSHIP  (MTS) 

State  Scholarship 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  minority  students  who  are  Indiana 

residents  pursuing  a  degree  to  teach  in  an  accredited  elementary 

or  secondary  school  in  Indiana;  if  currently  enrolled,  must  have  a 

minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.0/4.0  or  meet  the  minimum  GPA 

requirements  established  at  the  college  for  its  school  of  education; 

preference  given  to  students  enrolling  in  college  for  the  first  time. 

Must  show  fmancial  need. 

Complete  MTS  applica¬ 
tion  by  March  15.  Appli¬ 
cation  is  available  in  the 

Office  of  Financial  Aid 

at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Minimum  of  12 

credit  hours 
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PROGRAM 

TYPE 

DESCRIPTION 

APPLICATION 

INFORMATION 

PROGRAM 

REQUIREMENTS 

NURSING 

SCHOLARSHIP 

State  Scholarship 

Designed  to  provide  tuition  assistance  to  Indiana  residents  who 

have  chosen  nursing  as  a  career.  Must  show  financial  need; 

agree,  in  writing,  to  work  as  a  nurse  in  any  type  of  health  care 

setting  in  Indiana  for  at  least  2  years  after  graduation:  have  a 

cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.0/4.0  or  meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  established  by  the  college  or  university  for  its  nursing 

program.  Funds  can  only  be  used  to  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1 . 

Complete  State  Nursing 

Application  by  March  15. 

Application  is  available 

in  the  Office  of  Financial 

Aid  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Minimum  of  6 

credit  hours 

CHILD  OF  DISABLED 

VETERANS  (CDV) 

State  Benefits 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  students  who  are  Indiana 

residents  and  who  are  the  child  of  a  parent  with  a  service- 

connected  disability  verified  through  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  Eligible  for  benefits  for  a  total  of  124  credit  hours.  Applied 

to  tuition  and  fees  only;  covers  approximately  3/4  of  tuition 

charges. 

CDV  forms  are  available 

in  the  Office  of 

Financial  Aid  at 

Purdue  Calumet. 

None 

VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION 

BENEFITS 

Benefits 

Available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  with  disabili¬ 
ties  which  are  or  will  be  detrimental  to  obtaining  employment. 

Contact  local  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  Office. 

None 

LAVERNE  NOYES 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Scholarship 

Recipient  must  be  a  descendent  of  a  World  War  I  Veteran  and 

must  show  financial  need. 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1 . 

Complete  Noyes 

Application  available 

from  Office  of  Financial 

Aid  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Minimum  of  12 

credit  hours 

MERIT 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Purdue  Calumet 

Scholarship 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  students  based  on  academic  merit. 

Freshmen  must  rank  in  the  top  10%  of  their  high  school  gradu¬ 
ating  class  or  have  a  minimum  SAT  V-hM  score  of  1200  and 

have  a  completed  Admissions  application  on  file  by  March  1; 

Upperclassmen  must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.0 

(on  a  4.0  scale)  depending  on  criteria  established  by  respective 

donors. 

Merit  Scholarship 

Application  filed 

by  March  1 .  Application 

is  available  in  the  Office 

of  Financial  Aid  at 

Purdue  Calumet. 

Minimum  credit 

hour  requirement 

varies  (6-12  cr.  hrs.) 

NEED-BASED 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

fhirdue  Calumet 

Scholarship 

Awarded  to  undergraduate  students  who  show  financial  need. 

Freshmen  must  rank  in  top  1 0%  of  high  school  graduating  class 

or  have  a  minimum  SAT  V+M  score  of  12(K);  Upperclassmen 

must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  (on  a  4.0  scale). 

File  FAFSA  by  March  1. 

Minimum  credit 

hour  requirement 

varies  (6-12  cr.  hrs.) 

ENROLLMENT 

INCENTIVE 

AWARD 

Remission 

Awarded  to  out-of-state  students  who  are  first  time  students  at 

Purdue  Calumet.  Must  be  able  to  transfer  to  Purdue  Calumet  60 

credit  hours  applicable  toward  your  intended  baccalaureate 

degree  program;  must  be  admitted  directly  into  your  baccalaur¬ 
eate  degree  program;  have  a  “B”  average  in  prior  college  course 

work.  The  Award  applies  only  to  tuition  for  300  and  400  level 

courses  during  Fall  and  Spring  semesters  only.  *Must  be 

approved  for  award  prior  to  registering  for  courses. 

Complete  Enrollment 

Incentive  Award. 

Application  available 

from  the  Office  of 

Admissions  at 

Purdue  Calumet. 

Minimum  of  9  credit 

hours 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


Students  who  enter  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  agree  to  know  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  their 
institutions.  Listed  in  this  section  of  the  catalog 
are  some  of  the  specific  regulations  which  govern  stu¬ 
dents  and  academic  programs.  Other  regulations  are 
listed  in  the  Student  Handbook.  A  complete  set  of  aca¬ 
demic  regulations  is  available  to  students  in  the  Olfice 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Services  and  Dean 
of  Students,  Lawshe  Hall,  Room  352. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISORS 

Students  are  expected  to  know  the  requirements  for 
the  degrees  they  are  studying  for  and  to  meet  with 
their  academic  advisors. 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

The  academic  calendar  shall  consist  of  two,  16-week 
semesters  and  one  summer  session.  See  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  as  to  the  exact  dates. 

MAJORS  AND  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Students  choose  majors  and  are  assigned  major  advi¬ 
sors  in  specific  schools.  To  change  majors,  students 
must  complete  Change  of  Degree  Objective  forms 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Registration  for  Classes 

There  are  three  registration  periods  for  the  fall, 
spring,  and  summer  sessions. 

Early  Registration:  to  allow  students  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  preregister  in  order  to  eliminate  long  lines  and 
to  enroll  in  the  courses  they  need. 

Open  Registration:  for  students  unable  to  register  early 
and  for  students  who  may  need  to  adjust  their  schedules. 

Late  Registration:  held  during  the  first  week  of 
classes  (special  schedule  for  summer)  and  to  allow 
students  to  change  some  classes.  A  penalty  fee  is 
charged  to  students  who  enroll  during  this  period. 
(See  p.  13  for  late  registration  fees.) 


ADDING  COURSES 

Students  may  add  courses  during  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  semester  by  submitting  a  completed  add/drop  card 
to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Only  the  advisor’s  sig¬ 
nature  is  required  during  the  first  week  whereas  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  both  the  academic  advisor  and  instructor  of 
the  class  being  added  are  required  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  semester. 

DROPPING  COURSES 

Students  may  withdraw  from  courses  only  by  submitting 
an  add/drop  card  with  the  advisor’s  signature  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  (See  p.  14  for  refund  information.) 


When  the  student  withdraws  from  a  course  determines 
the  recording  of  the  course  on  the  student’s  transcript: 

•  By  the  end  of  the  third  week — no  record 

•  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week — W  recorded 

•  After  the  twelfth  week — no  withdrawals 

Attendance 

Failure  to  attend  does  not  constitute  an  official 
withdrawal  from  a  course. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  for  every  meeting  of 
a  class  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  instructors  are  responsible  for  clarifying 
their  policy  for  handling  class  absences  and  the  impact 
absences  will  have  in  the  determination  of  course  grades. 

Students  with  loans  making  a  change  in  enrollment 
may  revise  their  financial  aid  award.  The  student 
should  notify  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  immedi¬ 
ately  if  there  is  a  change  in  enrollment. 

Excessive  Absence.  A  student  may  be  withdrawn 
from  a  course  for  excessive  absences  by  the 
Scholastic  Readmission  Committee  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  instructor,  with  approval  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  advisor  and  dean  of  the  student’s  school. 
Grades  of  W,  WF,  WN,  or  WU  may  be  assigned. 


Grades 

Students  must  complete  all  required  work  for  courses  by 
the  last  scheduled  class.  The  only  exception  is  if  the  course 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  Registrar.  At  the  end  of  each 
semester,  students  will  receive  a  grade  from  the  instructor 
for  each  course  they  enroll  in.  The  grade  indicates  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  level  of  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  course. 
Grades  offered  at  Purdue  Calumet  are  listed  below. 

For  Credit  Courses 

A-highest  passing  grade 

B 

C 

D-lowest  passing  grade,  indicating  achievement  of 
the  minimum  objectives  of  the  course 

E-conditional  failure,  meaning  failure  to  achieve 
minimum  objectives,  but  only  to  such  limited 
extent  that  credit  can  be  obtained  by  examination 
or  otherwise  without  repeating  the  entire  course. 
This  grade  represents  failure  in  the  course  unless 
the  record  is  changed  within  one  semester,  by 
examination  or  otherwise.  In  any  case,  the  grade 
cannot  be  changed  to  any  other  grade  but  a  D. 

F-failure  to  achieve  minimum  objectives  of  the 
course.  The  student  must  repeat  the  course  and  com¬ 
plete  it  satisfactorily  in  order  to  establish  credit  for  it. 
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For  courses  in  the  pass/not  pass  option 

P-passing  grade,  equivalent  to  A,  B,  or  C. 

N-not  passing. 

For  zero  credit  courses  (includes  thesis  research 
but  not  laboratory  portions  of  courses  which  are 
scheduled  by  separate  designations) 

S-satisfactory;  meets  course  objectives. 
U-unsatisfactory;  does  not  meet  course  objectives. 

For  incomplete  work,  credit  or  noncredit; 

I-incomplete,  no  grade;  a  temporary  record  of  work 
which  was  passing  when  interrupted  by  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  or  other  causes  beyond  a  student’s 
control. 

An  instructor  may  require  a  recommendation  from 
the  Dean  of  Students  or  a  designee  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  a  grade  of  I.  The  student  must 
achieve  a  permanent  grade  in  the  course  no  later 
than  the  twelfth  week  of  the  second  semester  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  enrollment.  If  not,  the  I  will  become  IF. 

P-incomplete,  no  grade;  same  as  I  for  student 
enrolled  in  pass/not  pass  option. 

S-incomplete,  no  grade;  same  as  I  for  student 
enrolled  in  zero-credit  course. 

Other 

The  Registrar  records  the  following  grades  and  sym¬ 
bols  in  special  circumstances: 

W-withdrew;  grade  records  that  student  was 
enrolled  in  a  credit  course  and  withdrew  or  can¬ 
celled  the  course  after  the  third  week  (see 
Registration  for  summer  schedule). 

IF-assigned  by  the  Registrar.  Failure  to  complete  an 
I  grade  by  the  twelfth  week  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter  subsequent  to  enrollment  in  a  credit  course. 
Counted  as  F  in  the  scholarship  index. 

IN-unremoved  incomplete  and  failing;  failing  to 
complete  a  pass/not  pass  course  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  received  a  PI  by  the  twelfth  week  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester  subsequent  to  enrollment  in  the 
course.  Does  not  affect  scholarship  index. 

lU-unremoved  incomplete  and  failing;  failing  to 
complete  a  zero-credit  course  in  which  a  student 
received  an  SI  by  the  twelfth  week  of  the  second 
semester  subsequent  to  enrollment  in  the  course. 
Does  not  affect  scholarship  index. 


Pass/Not  Pass  Option 

The  Pass/Not  Pass  option  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  educational  founda¬ 
tions  with  less  concern  for  the  grades  they  earn. 
Grades  earned  under  this  option  are  not  used  in  com¬ 
puting  scholarship  indexes.  The  option  is  open  to 
students  according  to  the  guidelines  established  for 
their  majors. 

Students  may  choose  this  option  in  any  course 
which  does  not  already  appear  on  the  academic 
record  and  in  which  the  student  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  enroll  for  credit  with  a  letter  grade.  Students 
choose  this  option  when  they  register  for  the  course; 
they  cannot  change  to  the  pass/not  pass  option  after 
the  fourth  week  of  the  semester.  The  Office  of  the 
Registrar  will  indicate  which  students  have  elected 
this  option.  A  student  who  enrolls  in  a  course  under 
this  option  has  the  same  obligation  as  one  who  is 
enrolled  for  credit  with  a  letter  grade. 

When  instructors  report  final  grades,  they  report  that 
any  student  who  would  have  earned  a  grade  of  A,  B, 
or  C  has  passed  the  course,  and  that  any  other  stu¬ 
dent  has  not  passed.  The  Registrar  makes  an  appro¬ 
priate  notation  on  the  student’s  academic  record  in 
place  of  a  letter  grade  but  does  not  use  the  course 
grade  in  computing  scholarship  indexes. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  following 
departments  have  established  their  own  rules  for  the 
types  and  uses  of  courses  elected  under  this  option. 

Communication  and  Creative  Arts.  English  and 

Philosophy.  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

History  and  Political  Science.  Behavioral 

Sciences; 

1.  Semester  classification  of  three  and  above. 

2.  Graduation  index  of  2.00  and  above. 

3.  Only  for  courses  outside  departmental  and  school 
requirements  for  electives.  Exception:  RHIT  301 
must  be  taken  pass/not  pass  for  students  in  the 
RHIT  programs. 

4.  Standard  registration  procedures  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  regulations,  such  as  add/drop 
procedures,  withdrawal  from  courses,  and  so  on. 

5.  Students  must  indicate  upon  registering  which 
courses  they  wish  to  take  using  the  pass/not  pass 
option. 

6.  Students  may  elect  courses  given  in  other  schools 
under  the  pass/not  pass  option. 

7.  Students  transferring  from  another  discipline  who 
pass  a  course  required  by  the  major  under  the 
pass/not  pass  option  will  be  considered,  upon 
transfer,  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements. 
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Biological  Sciences  (except  Agriculture), 

Chemistry  and  Physics  (except  Chemical 

Technology)  Mathematics.  Computer  Science. 

and  Statistics; 

1 .  Semester  classification  of  three  and  above. 

2.  Graduation  index  of  2.50  and  above. 

3.  Students  may  not  use  pass/not  pass  credits  for 
more  than  20%  of  the  total  credit  hours  required 
for  graduation. 

4.  No  more  than  two  such  courses  per  year.  Courses 
taken  in  summer  sessions  apply  to  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  summer  session. 

5.  Only  free  electives  and  courses  in  the  humanities 
and  behavioral  and  social  sciences  core  may  be 
taken  under  the  pass/not  pass  option.  Such  cours¬ 
es  may  be  used  to  satisfy  that  portion  of  the  core 
only  if  they  are  more  advanced  than  those  usual¬ 
ly  elected  at  the  student’s  level. 

Agriculture; 

1 .  Semester  classification  of  three  and  above. 

2.  Graduation  index  of  2.00  and  above. 

3.  No  more  than  21  credits  of  elective  courses  taken 
under  the  pass/not  pass  option  will  be  used  toward 
graduation. 

Chemical  Technology; 

*  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  pass/not 
pass  option  until  the  students’  advisor  agrees  that 
the  course  is  desirable  for  the  students  to  take, 
given  the  students’  particular  situations. 

Construction  Technology.  Electrical  Engineering 

Technology.  Information  Systems  and  Computer 

Programming. _ Manufacturing _ Engineering 

Technologies  and  Suneryision; 

1 .  Students  may  use  the  pass/not  pass  option  in  any 
course  which  does  not  already  appear  on  the  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  record,  and  in  which  the  students 
are  otherwise  eligible  to  enroll  for  credit  with  let¬ 
ter  grade. 

2.  Students  may  not  use  pass/not  pass  credits  for 
more  than  20%  of  the  total  credit  hours  required 
for  graduation. 

3.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  pass/not 
pass  option  until  the  students’  advisor  agrees  that 
the  course  is  desirable  for  the  students  to  take, 
given  the  students’  particular  situations. 


Education; 

1 .  Semester  classification  of  three  and  above. 

2.  Graduation  index  of  2.00  and  above. 

3.  Students  may  elect  the  pass/not  pass  option  only 
in  courses  outside  departmental  and  school 
requirements. 

4.  Students  may  elect  courses  given  in  other  schools 
of  the  university  under  the  pass/not  pass  option. 

5.  Students  transferring  from  another  discipline  who 
pass  a  course  required  by  the  major  under  the 
pass/not  pass  option  will  be  considered,  upon 
transfer,  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements. 

Engineering; 

*  This  option  is  available  to  students  only  for 
General  Education  courses. 

Management; 

1.  Semester  classification  of  four  and  above. 
Students  with  a  semester  classification  of  three 
may  select  the  pass/not  pass  option  under  special 
circumstances  only. 

2.  Students  in  Management  programs  may  elect  the 
pass/not  pass  option  for  no  more  than  two  cours¬ 
es.  The  two  courses  that  may  be  taken  under  this 
option  are  restricted  to  free  electives  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Students  on  academic  probation  must  complete  at 
least  12  credit  hours  with  letter  grades  in  one 
semester  before  taking  courses  under  the  pass/not 
pass  option.  Students  on  academic  probation  for  a 
second  consecutive  semester  may  not  elect  the 
pass/not  pass  option  until  they  are  removed  from 
probationary  status. 

Nursing; 

*  Students  may  elect  the  pass/not  pass  option  for 
elective  courses  only. 

Students  in  Good  Standing 

For  reports  and  communications  to  other  institutions 
and  agencies,  students  are  considered  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  unless  they  are  dismissed,  suspended,  or  acade¬ 
mically  dropped  from  the  university  without  being 
formally  readmitted. 
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The  scholastic  standing  of  all  students  in  programs 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree  is  determined  by 
two  indexes. 

Semester  Index.  An  average  determined  by  weight¬ 
ing  each  grade  received  during  a  semester  by  the 
number  of  credit  hours  in  the  course. 

Graduation  Index.  A  weighted  average  of  all  the 
student’s  grades  in  all  courses  accepted  by  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  plus  all  other 
grades  received  in  courses  taken  in  other  curricula 
properly  transferred. 

Substitution  of  Grades.  With  the  advisor’s  consent, 
a  student  may  repeat  a  course  and  substitute  the 
most  recent  grade,  unless  it  is  an  I. 

In  calculating  these  indexes,  each  grade  is  weighted: 

A-4  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 

B-3  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 

C-2  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 

D- 1  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 

E,  F,  IF  Zero  x  semester  hours  =  index  points 

U,  lU,  S,  SI,  I  PI,  W,  IN,  P,  N  ARE  NOT  INCLUD¬ 
ED 

Minimum  Graduation  Index.  Bachelor’s  Degree: 
2.0.  Associate  Degree:  2.0. 

SciK>y^$TK:  Derciency 

A  student  will  be  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation  if 
either  the  semester  or  graduation  index  at  the  end  of 
a  regular  semester  falls  below  the  levels  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  for  academic  classification. 


Index  Level  for  Probation 

Classification  Sem.  Index  Graduation  Index 

0  and  1 

Less  than 
1.5 

Less  than 

1.5 

2 

1.5 

1.6 

3 

1.6 

1.7 

4 

1.6 

1.8 

5 

1.7 

1.9 

6  and  up 

1.7 

2.0 

If  a  student  is  already  on  scholastic  probation,  the 
student  will  be  Dropped  from  the  university  if,  at  the 
close  of  a  semester,  the  graduation  index  falls  below 
the  level  in  the  following  table,  or  if  the  student 
receives  failing  (F)  grades  in  six  credit  hours  or 
more  for  the  semester. 


Index  Levels  for  Dropping 

Classification 

Graduation  Index 

Less  than 

0  and  1 

1.3 

2 

1.4 

3 

1.5 

4 

1.6 

5 

1.7 

6 

1.8 

7 

1.9 

8 

2.0 

Courses  with  grades  of  Incomplete  (I,  PI)  are  not 
included  in  semester  index  computations  for  honors 
and  deficiencies.  Completion  grades  for  courses  with 
prior  Incompletes  are  included  in  the  graduation  index 
and  will  affect  honors  and  scholastic  deficiency. 

The  above  academic  regulations  apply  only  during  a 
regular  semester.  Students  cannot  earn  scholastic 
honors,  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation,  or  be 
dropped  from  the  university  at  the  end  of  a  summer 
session. 

Readmission  Procedure 

For  Students  Who  are  Academically  Dropped  for 

Scholastic  Deficiency 

Students  who  are  academically  dropped  from  the 
university  may  not  register  or  attend  classes  in  any 
capacity,  either  for  credit  or  on  an  audit  basis,  unless 
they  are  readmitted  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic 
Deficiencies  and  Readmission.  Students  who  are 
academically  dropped  are  eligible  for  readmission 
only  after  they  have  completed  at  least  one  full,  reg¬ 
ular  semester  fall  or  spring,  of  non-attendance.  The 
summer  session  does  not  count. 

Students  who  have  been  academically  dropped  more 
than  once  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  non-attendance  and  to  attend  another 
university  and  obtain  C  or  better  grades  in  nine  or 
more  credit  hours. 

Readmission  Fee.  Students  must  pay  a  $50  non- 
refundable  readmission  fee. 

Applications  and  procedures  for  readmission  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Services  and  Dean  of  Students,  Lawshe 
Hall,  Room  352.  Phone:  219-989-2367. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

FOR  THE  BACHELORS S  DEGREE 

1.  Completion  of  the  plan  of  study  for  the  degree, 
either  by  resident  course  work,  examination,  or 
credit  accepted  from  another  institution. 

Ten  Year  Rule.  The  dean  of  the  school  which 
administers  the  student’s  major  can  refuse  to 
accept  for  graduation  credit  any  course  completed 
10  or  more  years  ago.  Re-entering  students  will  be 
notified  immediately  of  all  such  decisions. 

Substitution  of  Courses.  The  dean  of  the  school 
which  administers  the  student’s  major  may  autho¬ 
rize  substitutions  for  courses  for  graduation. 

2.  Residency  Rule.  At  least  two  semesters  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  and  completion  of  at  least  32  credit  hours 
approved  and  required  for  the  degree,  at  the  300 
(Junior)  level  or  above  at  Purdue  University. 
Students  are  normally  expected  to  complete  the 
senior  year  in  residence.  Courses  completed  by 
examination  will  not  apply  to  this  rule. 

Exception.  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  school  which  administers  the  student’s  major, 
a  student  who  has  at  least  four  semesters  of  resi¬ 
dent  study  may  complete  not  more  than  20 
semester  hours  of  the  senior  year  at  another 
approved  college  or  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  two  summer  sessions 
are  considered  equivalent  to  one  semester. 

3.  Graduation  Index  of  2.00. 

Exception.  A  student  who  has  completed  all 
other  requirements  for  the  degree  but  does  not 
have  the  minimum  Graduation  Index  may  meet 
the  requirement  by: 

a.  Securing  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  school 
administering  the  major,  after  review  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  record,  permission  to  register  for  addition¬ 
al  courses.  Such  a  student  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  more  than  20  credit  hours  beyond  those 
required  for  the  degree.  OR 

b.  Securing  in  advance  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  school  administering  the  major  to  register  at 
another  approved  college  or  university  for  not 
more  than  nine  of  the  20  hours. 

Copies  of  approvals  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar.  Credit  in  these  additional  courses 
must  be  earned  no  later  than  five  years  after  the 
date  on  which  all  degree  requirements  were  met, 
except  the  Graduation  Index  requirement. 

The  Graduation  Index  requirement  will  be  met 
for  such  a  student  if  the  Graduation  Index,  now 
including  the  extra  courses,  meets  the  Graduation 
Index  requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  when  the 
student  met  all  the  other  graduation  requirements. 


4.  Regi.stration  as  a  candidate  for  the  de2ree  dur¬ 
ing  the  semester  or  summer  session  immediately 
preceding  the  completion  of  the  degree. 

5.  In  order  to  document  and  strengthen  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  programs,  Purdue  Calumet  is  engaging 
in  a  systematic  assessment  effort.  The  University 
expects  its  students  to  complete  all  assessment 
procedures  related  to  General  Education  and/or 
major  field  as  required. 

FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 

1.  Completion  of  the  plan  of  study  for  the  degree, 
either  by  resident  course  work,  examination,  or 
credit  accepted  from  another  institution. 

Ten  Year  Rule.  The  dean  of  the  school  which 
administers  the  student’s  major  can  refuse  to 
accept  for  graduation  credit  any  course  completed 
10  or  more  years  ago.  Re-entering  students  will  be 
notified  immediately  of  all  such  decisions. 

Substitution  of  Courses.  The  dean  of  the  school 
which  administers  the  student’s  major  may  autho¬ 
rize  substitutions  for  courses  for  graduation. 

2.  Residency  Rule.  At  least  two  semesters  of  enrollment 
and  completion  of  at  least  32  credit  hours  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet.  Students  are  normally  expected 
to  complete  the  entire  second  year  in  residence. 

Exception.  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  school  which  administers  the  student’s  major, 
the  student  who  has  at  least  three  semesters  of 
study  in  residence  may  complete  no  more  than  16 
credits  at  another  approved  college  or  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  two  summer  sessions 
are  considered  equivalent  to  one  semester. 

3.  Graduation  Index  of  2.0 

Exception.  A  student  who  has  completed  all 
other  requirements  for  the  degree  but  does  not 
have  the  minimum  Graduation  Index  may  meet 
the  requirement  by  securing  the  approval  of  the 
dean  of  the  school  administering  the  major  to 
register  for  additional  courses,  after  a  review  of 
the  academic  record.  Such  a  student  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  more  than  10  credit  hours  beyond 
those  required  for  the  degree.  Credit  in  these 
additional  courses  must  be  earned  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  on  which  all  degree 
requirements  were  met,  except  the  Graduation 
Index  requirement. 

The  Graduation  Index  requirement  will  be  met 
for  such  a  student  if  the  Graduation  Index,  now 
including  the  extra  courses,  meets  the  Graduation 
Index  requirement  in  effect  at  the  time  when  the 
student  met  all  the  other  graduation  requirements. 

4.  Registration  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  dur¬ 
ing  the  semester  or  summer  session  immediately 
preceding  the  completion  of  the  degree. 
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5.  In  order  to  document  and  strengthen  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  its  programs,  Purdue  Calumet  is 
engaging  in  a  systematic  assessment  effort.  The 
University  expects  its  students  to  complete  all 
assessment  procedures  related  to  General 
Education  and/or  major  field  as  required. 

Academic  Honors 

DEAN’S  LIST 

The  Dean’s  List  is  Purdue  University  Calumet’s  way 
of  recognizing  undergraduate  students  for  outstand¬ 
ing  scholastic  achievement.  Each  semester,  the 
Dean’s  List  honors  undergraduate  students  who 

•  have  at  least  12  credit  hours  in  the  graduation 
index  with  a  graduation  index  of  at  least  3.5,  and 

•  have  at  least  six  credit  hours  in  the  semester  index 
with  a  semester  index  of  at  least  3.50. 

SEMESTER  HONORS 

Semester  Honors  recognize  undeip^uate  students  who; 

•  have  at  least  six  credit  hours  in  the  semester  index 
with  a  semester  index  of  at  least  3.5,  and 

•  have  at  least  a  2.0  graduation  index. 

Students  whose  names  are  placed  on  the  Dean’s  List 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  special  privileges  dur¬ 
ing  the  semester  following  the  designation  of  distinction: 

1 .  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  1 8  credit  hours 
upon  request; 

2.  with  the  instructor’s  permission,  a  full-time 
Dean’s  List  student  may  audit  one  class  without 
assessment  or  additional  fee. 

It  would  be  pxjssible  to  earn  both  Dean’s  List  and 
Semester  Honors  standing  if  the  student  has  a  really  out¬ 
standing  semester.  Note:  Pass/no-pass  grades  and  credits 
do  not  count  in  hours  totals  for  either  category  of  honors. 

Degrees  Awarded 

DISTINCTION 

Degrees  with  distinction  are  awarded  to  undergrad¬ 
uates  who  fulfill  all  the  following  requirements: 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  distinction,  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  must  have  a  min¬ 
imum  of  sixty-five  (65)  hours  of  credit  earned  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet  included  in  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  their  graduate  index.  The  overall  gradua¬ 
tion  index  requirement  for  distinction  is  determined 
each  semester  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  distinction,  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  associate  degree  must  have  a  minimum 
of  thirty-five  (35)  hours  of  credit  earned  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  included  in  the  computation  of 
their  graduate  index.  The  overall  graduation  index 
requirement  for  distinction  is  determined  each 
semester  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Graduation  with  Highest  Distinction  is  awarded 
to  those  bachelor’s  degree  candidates  with  gradua¬ 
tion  indexes  in  the  top  three  per  cent  of  their  school. 
The  minimum  graduation  index  determined  for  each 
school  shall  be  the  subsequent  summer  session  and 
fall  semester.  A  similar  procedure  applies  to 
Associate  Degree  candidates  except  that  all  schools 
are  combined. 

COMMENCEMENT  SCHEDULE 

Purdue  University  Calumet  conducts  two  com¬ 
mencement  ceremonies  each  year.  The  May  com¬ 
mencement  ceremony  is  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  all  graduation  requirements  by  the  end  of  the 
Spring  semester.  The  December  commencement 
ceremony  is  for  students  who  have  completed  all 
graduation  requirements  by  the  end  of  the  Summer 
session  and  for  students  who  will  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  semester.  For  more 
information  about  the  commencement  schedule, 
please  contact  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

General  Education 

Purdue  University  Calumet  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  its  students  to  include  a  General 
Education  component  in  all  of  its  academic  pro¬ 
grams.  On  May  1,  1995,  the  faculty,  through  the 
Council  of  Faculty  Delegates,  approved  a  General 
Education  Philosophy  Statement  and  Objectives  for 
Purdue  University  Calumet  students.  This  document 
states  that  “General  education  is  that  part  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  program  that  assists  the  student’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  person  and  citizen  and  complements  the 
student’s  professional  education.’’  The  document 
further  states  the  four  goals  of  the  General 
Education  program  at  Purdue  University  Calumet: 

1 .  To  develop  and  enhance  basic  academic  skills, 

2.  To  provide  important  general  knowledge, 

3.  To  develop  the  critical  skills  needed  in  assessing 
the  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  practical  consequences 
of  actions,  and 

4.  To  integrate  these  skills  and  areas  of  knowledge 
so  as  to  promote  life-long  learning. 

Complete  copy  of  the  Council’s  statements  on  its 
General  Education  philosophy  and  objectives  is 
available  through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs.  At  present,  the  Council  of 
Faculty  Delegates  is  developing  specific  course 
requirements  that  will  ensure  that  every  Purdue 
University  Calumet  student  will  attain  the  universi¬ 
ty-wide  General  Education  goals  and  objectives. 
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Outcomes  Assessment 

As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  improve  itself  and 
its  academic  programs,  Purdue  University  Calumet 
has  committed  itself  to  an  outcomes  assessment 
program  for  the  entire  university,  including  all  acad¬ 
emic  areas.  In  brief,  the  student  outcomes  assess¬ 
ment  program  states  what  students  should  be  learn¬ 
ing  or  achieving  at  Purdue  University  Calumet,  and 
gathers  data  to  determine  whether  students  appear  to 
be  achieving  these  objectives.  Faculty  and  staff  use 
these  data  to  make  academic  and  non-academic  pro¬ 
gram  improvements.  The  entire  outcomes  assess¬ 
ment  program  itself  is  continuously  reviewed  by  an 
institution-wide  Assessment  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  which  reports  directly  to  the  Chancellor 
of  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

The  worth  of  this  effort  to  Purdue  University 
Calumet  and  its  students  is  so  great  that  the 
University  has  stated  as  a  requirement  for  gradua¬ 
tion  that  it  expects  its  students  to  complete  all  appro¬ 
priate  assessment  procedures  related  to  general  edu¬ 
cation  and/or  major  field. 
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Graduate  Study 


Office  of  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Lawshe  Hall,  Room  145 
989-2257 

Ten  academic  departments  offer  master’s 
degrees  and  other  programs  of  graduate  study 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  to  meet  the 
post-baccalaureate  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
Northwest  Indiana  and  surrounding  areas. 

The  programs  are  flexible  to  suit  the  needs  of  grad¬ 
uate  students  and  their  employers. 

They  provide  development  for  employed  profes¬ 
sionals  through  focused  courses  and  degrees 
designed  for  a  wide  variety  of  student  ages,  sched¬ 
ules,  and  career  paths,  including  those  leading  to 
doctoral  study. 

Programs: 

•  Master  of  Arts  (in  Communication) 

•  Master  of  Arts  (in  English) 

•  Master  of  Arts  (in  History) 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Biology) 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Biology  Teaching) 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Child  Development  and 
Family  Studies:  Research  Option  in  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Management) 

•  Master  o'f  Accountancy 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Mathematics) 

•  Master  of  Science  (in  Nursing) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (Elementary 
Science  Education) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
(Elementary  Education) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (Elementary 
Math  Education) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (Secondary 
Education)  areas  in  biology,  chemistry,  com¬ 
munication,  educational  media,  English,  for¬ 
eign  languages,  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (Instructional 
Design) 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
(Administration,  Elementary  or  Secondary 
School) 


•  Also  available  at  the  graduate  level  in 
Education:  additional  licenses  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  English,  foreign  languages,  learning  dis¬ 
abilities,  Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped, 
Mildly  Mentally  Handicapped,  mathematics, 
reading,  science,  school  administration,  school 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  social  studies. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  refer  to  the 
individual  departmental  listings  of  degree  requirements 
elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Correspondence  about  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  graduate  school  and  inquiries  about  a  specif¬ 
ic  department’s  requirements  should  be  addressed  to  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  the  applicant  seeks 
admission  or  to  the  graduate  school  office. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Sc^iOOi 

DEGREE-SEEKING  APPLICANTS 

Applicants  for  specific  graduate  degrees  may  apply 
for  graduate  study  through  the  Office  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  Purdue  Calumet,  preferably  four 
months  before,  but  no  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  semester  of  desired  admission. 

Such  applicaticxis  are  first  evaluated  by  a  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  at  Purdue  Calumet  If  advanced  for  admissioi,  die 
application  is  submitted  for  recommendation  to  the  Associate 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  The  Purdue  Calumet 
Graduate  Office  then  submits  the  application  to  the  Graduate 
School  in  West  Lafayette  for  final  processing  and  approval. 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

1.  A  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university. 

2.  Graduation  index  of  3.0  (B)  on  a  4.0-point  scale 
(individual  departments  may  set  higher  indexes). 

3.  Other  requirements,  as  detailed  by  individual 
departments. 

4.  Academic  ability  for  graduate  work. 

Applicants  must  submit: 

1.  A  completed  application  form. 

2.  Three  letters  of  recommendation. 

3.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  and 
university  course  work  completed. 

4.  A  $30.00  application  fee  submitted  to  the  Bursar 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

5.  Other  documents  as  required  by  the  individual 
department. 

6.  Other  evidence  of  academic  performance  as 
requjred  by  the  individual  department. 

7.  Graduate  Record  Examination.  May  be 
required  by  particular  departments.  Consult  the 
individual  department  for  additional  information. 
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8.  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test.  May 
be  required  by  the  Department  of  Management. 
Consult  the  individual  department  for  additional 
information. 

•  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test.  Currently 
the  GMAT  is  given  at  Purdue  Calumet,  during  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  Graduate  Office 
has  more  information. 

•  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Currently  the 
GRE  is  given  at  Purdue  Calumet  during  the  fall 
and  spring  semesters.  The  Graduate  Office  has 
more  information. 

When  to  apply.  Applications,  transcripts,  and  sup¬ 
porting  materials  should  be  submitted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  least  four  months  before  the  beginning  of 
the  session  for  which  the  applicant  seeks  admission. 
An  applicant  is  not  officially  admitted  until  notifica¬ 
tion  is  received  from  the  Graduate  School  at  West 
Lafayette. 

NON-DEGREE  GRADUATE  STATUS 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  study  beyond  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree,  but  may  not  have  specific  degree 
objectives,  may  take  graduate  courses  by  submit¬ 
ting: 

1 .  A  completed  application  form 

2.  Two  copies  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  diploma,  two 
unofficial  transcripts  showing  the  date  of  degree 
completion  or  two  copies  of  the  applicant’s  teach¬ 
ing  certificate 

Twelve  Credit  Rule.  No  more  than  12  hours  of 
credit  earned  as  a  non-degree-seeking  student  may 
be  applied  to  a  graduate  degree  if  a  student  is  later 
admitted  as  a  regular  degree-seeking  graduate  stu¬ 
dent.  If  an  applicant  for  a  regular  degree  program  is 
approved  during  the  semester  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  for  the  twelfth  credit  hour  as  a  non-degree 
student,  all  credits  completed  prior  to  and  during 
that  semester  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  plan  of 
study.  However,  the  courses  must  be  appropriate  for 
the  degree  and  be  acceptable  to  the  department,  the 
Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
the  Graduate  School.  Students  who  fail  to  gain 
admission  as  degree-seeking  students  in  a  timely 
fashion  may  lose  credit  already  earned. 

Grades  Earned  While  on  Non-Deeree  Graduate 

Status.  No  course  in  which  a  student  receives  less 
than  a  B  may  be  included  in  a  plan  of  study  if  the 
student  completed  the  course  while  in  non-degree 
status. 


TEACHING  LICENSE  REGISTRANTS 

Bachelor’s  degree  holders  seeking  graduate  credit 
without  a  degree  objective,  such  as  those  working  in 
teaching  licensure  programs  or  seeking  to  enhance 
professional  qualifications  in  their  occupations,  may 
be  admitted  on  a  non-degree  graduate  status. 

Academic  Regulations 

Grades.  Success  in  graduate  study  requires  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  high  quality.  Only  grades  of  “A,”  “B,”  or 
“C” — while  maintaining  a  “B”  average — fulfill 
Graduate  School  requirements.  An  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  or  a  department  may  require  grades  higher 
than  C  in  certain  courses.  Pass-fail  grades  are  not 
acceptable. 

Progress  Toward  Degree.  Student  progress  is 
reviewed  each  semester  by  the  individual  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  the  Graduate  School.  If  a  student  fails  to 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  the 
afore-mentioned  authorities,  the  student  may  be 
asked  to  discontinue  graduate  study  at  Purdue 
Calumet. 

Scholastic  requirements  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  apply  to  graduate  study  in  the  summer. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT 

Candidates  whose  native  language  is  not  En2lish; 

1.  A  minimal  TOEFL  score  of  550  is  required. 

2.  TWE  exam  scores.  A  score  of  five  or  higher  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  acceptable  proficiency  in  writing. 
Students  scoring  lower  than  five  on  TWE  are 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Writing  Review  for  fur¬ 
ther  evaluation  of  proficiency  in  written  English. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement.  There  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  language  requirement,  though  some 
departments  do  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  as  a  relevant  research  tool. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  urged  to  register  during  the  early  regis¬ 
tration  period  to  guarantee  their  course  selections. 

Re2istration  for  Research  Credit.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  use  university  facilities  or  are  supervised 
by  a  faculty  member  must  register  for  research 
hours.  Registration  for  research  hours  should  reflect 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  student’s  research 
activities  accurately.  Research  includes  literature 
reviews  and  thesis  writing. 
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Registration  in  last  semester.  A  candidate  for  any 
advanced  degree  must  be  registered  during  the  last 
semester  or  session  before  receiving  the  degree. 
Students  in  the  last  semester  of  a  master’s  program 
with  a  thesis  option  must  be  registered  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  hours  of  research. 


ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master’s  degree  is 
granted  only  after  approval  of  the  formal  plan  of 
study.  A  candidate  for  any  advanced  degree  must  be 
registered  during  the  semester  in  which  the  degree  is 
awarded. 


UNDERGRADUATE  AND  TRANSFER 
CREDIT 

Course  credits  earned  while  an  undergraduate  at 
Purdue  University  or  other  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning  may  be  applied  toward  an  advanced 
degree  if  these  credits  are  in  excess  of  any  require¬ 
ments  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Such  credits 
must  be  certified  as  available  for  graduate  credit  by 
the  institution  from  which  the  student  received  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  but  will  be  accepted  only  if: 
(1)  the  student  had  senior  standing  and  a  3.0  gradu¬ 
ation  index  when  taking  the  course,  (2)  the  student 
received  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  (3)  the  course  was 
designated  as  a  graduate  course,  and  (4)  the  course 
was  taken  at  the  graduate  level. 


ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS 

The  requirements  for  oral  and  written  examinations 
are  established  by  the  advisory  committee  or  the 
department.  A  final  examining  committee  for  each 
candidate  certifies  to  the  Graduate  School  that  the 
student  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  major 
department. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Each  candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  will  have  an 
appointed  graduate  committee  consisting  of  three 
faculty  members.  This  committee  assists  the  student 
in  preparing  the  plan  of  study  and  advises  the  stu¬ 
dent  during  graduate  work.  In  the  case  of  the  thesis 
option,  the  committee  also  advises  the  student  about 
research  and  writing  the  thesis. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  student  will  select  a  major 
professor,  who  must  agree  to  the  appointment.  The 
major  professor  chairs  the  advisory  committee  and 
oversees  the  student’s  research.  The  major  professor 
and  student  must  agree  upon  the  related  areas  in  the 
plan  of  study. 


PLAN  OF  STUDY 

The  plan  of  study  includes  specific  courses  which 
the  student  is  expected  to  complete  and  all  other 
requirements  for  the  master’s  degree,  as  determined 
by  the  department.  The  plan  of  study  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student,  as  determined  by  the 
advisory  committee,  the  Departmental  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs.  Then,  the  plan  is  ultimately 
approved  by  the  Graduate  School  at  West  Lafayette. 

A  plan  of  study  must  be  approved  prior  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  final  semester  of  graduate  study. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  revise  the  plan  of  study,  a 
Request  for  Change  to  the  Plan  of  Study  must  be 
submitted  with  a  justification. 
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Student  Services  and  Activities 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Student  Services  is  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  development,  implementation 
and  administration  of  programs  and  activities 
which  support  the  institution’s  academic  mission  and 
goals.  These  programs  and  services  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  development  of  the  whole  student  by 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life,  providing  opportunities  to 
explore  educational,  career  and  personal  goals,  and 
facilitating  a  smooth  and  supportive  progression 
through  University  administrative  processes. 

STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

In  compliance  with  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  all  qualified  students 
enrolled  in  a  course  are  entitled  to  reasonable 
accommodations.  It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to 
have  disability  documentation  on  file  in  the  Office 
of  Student  Support  Services  and  to  inform  the 
instructor  of  any  special  needs  before  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  classes. 

Academic  Advising 

Each  academic  department  and  the  University 
Division  offer  academic  advising  on  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  study.  Students  consult  their  academic 
advisors  for  information  on  program  requirements 
and  career  options  in  their  majors.  Every  student  has 
an  academic  advisor  and  is  expected  to  meet  with 
the  advisor  at  least  once  a  semester. 

Information  Center 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  120, 
989-2400. 

The  Information  Center  is  a  starting  point  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  university  and  the  campus. 
Knowledgeable  {people  will  direct  students  to  other 
points  and  pjersons  who  have  the  information  they  need. 

The  Counseling  Center 

Gyte  Building,  Room  5,  989-2366. 

The  Center  provides  a  variety  of  counseling  services 
to  individuals,  couples,  groups,  and  families.  The 
focus  on  developmental  counseling  helps  students  to 
deal  with  personal,  social  and  academic  concerns,  as 
well  as  career  development  and  other  plans  for  life. 

Counselors  help  students  deal  with  special  issues 
such  as  marital  and  family  problems,  stress,  deci¬ 
sion-making,  conflict  resolution,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  other  personal  concerns. 


Development  seminars  help  students  enhance  self- 
awareness  and  academic  success.  The  seminars 
focus  on  such  issues  as  time  management,  study 
skills,  test  anxiety,  stress,  assertiveness,  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  prevention,  and  human  sexuality. 

Testing  services  and  educational  counseling  are 
available  to  students  who  are  undecided  about  col¬ 
lege  majors,  who  have  not  chosen  career  goals,  or 
who  have  academic  problems. 

Library 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Second  Floor, 
989-2224. 

The  Library  is  open  75  hours  a  week,  including 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  evening  hours  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  information  needs  of  busy  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty.  With  seating  for  nearly  500  students  and  indi¬ 
vidual  carrels  for  private  study,  the  Library  is  a  quiet 
place  on  campus  for  students  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  studies. 

The  Library  has  over  250,000  physical  volumes, 
more  than  half  a  million  microform  holdings,  and 
1,637  current  periodicals.  The  Purdue  University 
Library  Search  (PULSE)  online  public  access  cata¬ 
log  enables  users  to  search  for  a  book  title,  a  subject, 
or  an  author’s  name  by  entering  a  key  word.  Purdue 
Calumet’s  Library  is  supplemented  by  inter-library 
loan  service  for  students  and  faculty.  As  a  member 
of  the  Online  Computer  Library  Center,  Purdue 
Calumet’s  library  users  have  high  speed  electronic 
access  to  the  34  million  titles  held  by  22  thousand 
member  libraries.  The  Library  also  provides  Internet 
access  to  national  and  international  databases 
including  OCLC  FirstSearch. 

Computer  Education  Building  and 
Computing  Facilities 

Not  only  do  students  at  Purdue  Calumet  learn  with 
computers,  they  also  learn  about  computers.  Purdue 
University  Calumet  has  state-of-the-art  computer 
facilities  and  is  especially  rich  in  its  computer  hard¬ 
ware.  Besides  the  computer  labs  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  computers  in  the  library,  the  Computer 
Education  Building  provides  students  with  access  to 
one  of  the  best  small  university  computer  environ¬ 
ments  in  the  country. 

Ten  separate  campus  computer  labs  are  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  nearly  1 6  hours  per  day,  including  weekends. 
Students  may  use  the  24-hour,  off-campus  dial-up 
phone  service  to  access  a  cluster  of  super  minicom¬ 
puters. 
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Campus  equipment  includes: 

•  DEC  Alpha  2100/275  supermini  computer; 

•  IBM  AS/400  Model  200,  32  meg  memory  and  2.2 
gigabyte  of  disk  storage; 

•  Hewlett  Packard  9000  K/2000; 

•  more  than  300  486DX  and  Pentium  microcom¬ 
puters  in  various  labs,  running  Microsoft 
Windows  and  Macintosh  computers  with  multi¬ 
media  capabilities.  Sun,  HP,  &  DEC  workstations; 
and 

•  local  area  networks  (LAN)  connecting  campus 
computing  resources  with  TI  access  to  the 
Internet. 


Office  of  Career  Development 
AND  Placement 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  349, 
989-2419. 

This  office  serves  Purdue  University  Calumet  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni  with  career  planning  information 
and  job  search  assistance.  The  staff  assists  students 
in  finding  full-time,  part-time,  cooperative  educa¬ 
tion,  volunteer,  or  internship  positions. 

PCSLOTS  is  a  computerized  job  listing  maintained 
through  the  office.  Employers  contact  the  office 
daily  to  post  job  openings.  Students  are  able  to  view 
these  listings  from  computers  on  the  university  net¬ 
work  and  then  contact  the  employers  directly. 
Employers  also  schedule  on-campus  recruiting  dates 
to  interview  prospective  job  candidates. 

Cooperative  Education  and  Internships.  Career 
Development  and  Placement  coordinates  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  offer  students  career  related  work  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  Co-op  Program  students  alternate  work 
sessions  and  study  semesters,  with  progressively 
more  responsibility  during  each  session. 

Career  Resource  Center.  Located  within  Career 
Development  and  Placement,  the  Resource  Center 
provides  information  on  career  planning  and  job 
search  skills.  The  center  has  directories  of  occupa¬ 
tions  and  employers,  career  and  job  search  newslet¬ 
ters,  and  free  career  materials. 

Workshops  and  Special  Events.  Throughout  the 
year,  the  Career  Development  and  Placement  staff 
conduct  numerous  workshops.  The  workshops  are 
designed  to  increase  awareness  with  respect  to 
career  goals  and  job  seeking.  These  programs 
include  weekly  resume  workshops,  networking  and 
interviewing  workshops,  an  annual  job  fair  and 
employer  presentations. 


Internet  Home  Page.  Career  Development  and 
Placement  maintains  a  home  page  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  where  students  may  view  career  informa¬ 
tion,  search  for  job  leads  and  research  various  com¬ 
panies.  Visit  the  site  at: 

http://www.calumet.purdue.edu  Look  for  Career 
Development  and  Placement’s  home  page  under 
“Student  Services.”  The  staff  is  available  via 
Internet  electronic  mail  at: 

cdp@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Student  Activities 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  339, 
989-2369. 

For  commuting  students,  Purdue  Calumet  offers  a 
variety  of  activities  for  those  who  like  to  be  involved 
in  social  activities,  departmental  clubs,  and  other 
organizations.  The  Chronicle,  the  student  newspa¬ 
per;  Homecoming  Week;  special  performances; 
dances;  and  a  variety  of  other  special  events  are  all 
part  of  student  life  on  campus. 

Collegiate  affiliates  of  professional  societies  support 
academic  and  career  objectives.  Special  interest 
clubs,  including  fraternities,  sororities,  and  ethnic, 
musical,  religious,  and  theater  organizations, 
encourage  fellowship,  leadership,  and  service  to  the 
community  and  the  campus. 

More  than  50  clubs  have  been  organized  around  spe¬ 
cial  interest  areas.  For  the  1996-97  school  year, 
Purdue  Calumet  sponsored  the  following  clubs: 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc. 

Alpha  Psi  Lambda 
Amateur  Radio  Society 
American  Assoc,  of  University  Women 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
Asclepius  (Pre-Med,  Pre-Doctoral  Club) 

Asian  Students  Association 
Biology  Club 
Black  Student  Union 

Calumet  Region  Students  for  a  Labor  Party 

Cheer  Team 

Chemistry  Club 

(The)  Chronicle 

Circle  K  International 

Club  Management  Assoc,  of  America 

College  Republicans 

Committee  Against  Racism 

Criminal  Justice  Club 

Dance  Team 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
Diabetes  Support  Group 
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Documentary  Club 
(The)  Eclectic 
Green  Coalition 

Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  Engineers 
InterVarsity  Christian  Fellowship 
Los  Latinos 

National  Society  of  Black  Engineers 

N.W.  Indiana  World  Trade  Council 

Outings  Club,  The 

People  with  Learning  Disabilities 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Pol.  Sci.  Honor  Society) 

Political  Science  Association 

Pre-Vet  Club 

PSI  CHI  (National  Honor  Society) 

PSI  Configuration  (Psychology  Club) 

Purdue  Club  for  International  Affairs 
Purdue  University  Calumet  Construction 
Purdue  University  Marketing  Association 
Purdue  University  Running  Club 
Sigma  Gamma  RhoSorority,  Inc. 

Sigma  Lambda  Beta  Fraternity 
Skylark  (Literary  Magazine) 

Society  for  Human  Resource  Management 

Society  of  Hispanic  Professional  Engineers 

Society  of  Women  Engineers 

Song  Company 

Student  Government 

Student  National  Education  Association 

Students  of  Compassion 

Theatre  Company 

Theta  Phi  Alpha 

Women  to  Women 

Zeta  Sigma  Chi 


Student  Government  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  governing  of  campus  activities  and 
policies  and  is  the  students’  voice  on  faculty  and 
other  administrative  committees. 


Athletics,  Intramurals  and 
Recreation 

Physical  Education  Recreation  Building,  Room 
K-141.  Athletics:  989-2540;  Total  Fitness  Center: 
989-2363;  Wellness  Office:  989-2709;  Recreation: 
989-2550;  and  Intramurals:  989-2095  . 

The  Physical  Education  Recreation  Building  is  the 
base  for  a  broad  range  of  intramural  athletics  and 
open  recreation  for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
Intercollegiate  athletics  include  women’s  teams  in 
volleyball  and  basketball  and  men’s  teams  in  bas¬ 
ketball  and  soccer,  through  the  National  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  Club  sports  are  also 
offered. 

FITNESS  AND  WELLNESS 

The  Total  Fitness  Center  is  a  comprehensive,  multi¬ 
dimensional,  physical  fitness  training  facility  designed 
to  service  Purdue  University  Calumet  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  people  from  surrounding  communities.  The 
Center  features  state-of-the-art  equipment,  convenient 
hours  and  a  professional  staff  of  exercise  physiologists. 
Fitness  Center  members  also  may  participate  in  the 
“PC  AEROBICS”  program. 

Purdue  Calumet  undergraduate  students  may  use  the 
Center  by  paying  a  facility  user  fee  each  semester. 
PUC  graduate  students  must  pay  an  activity  fee 
along  with  a  facility  user  fee.  Non-students  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  different  membership  fees. 

Wellness  programs  and  services  are  available  to 
PUC  students  and  employees.  The  wellness  staff 
provides  health  screenings,  educational  programs, 
and  other  health-related  activities  to  assist  students 
and  employees  in  making  health-conscious  deci¬ 
sions  about  lifestyle  behaviors  that  affect  their 
health  and  well-being. 


Eehjcahonal  Opportunity  Programs 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  345, 
989-2392. 

UPWARD  BOUND 

Upward  Bound  helps  prepare  students  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  high  school  and  college.  A  pre-college 
preparatory  program.  Upward  Bound  provides  acad¬ 
emic  support,  cultural  enrichment,  and  personal  and 
career  counseling  to  increase  the  academic  skills  and 
motivational  levels  of  participants. 

Students  are  identified  and  selected  for  Upward 
Bound  during  their  freshman  year  in  high  school. 
The  program  includes  four  phases: 
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First  Summer.  Students  spend  four  weeks  at  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  campus.  Curriculum 
includes  exploration  in  academic  and  career  areas. 


STUDENT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Second  Summer.  Students  spend  seven  weeks  on 
the  Purdue  West  Lafayette  campus  enrolled  in  both 
academic  and  elective  courses. 

Third  Summer.  Students  attend  an  eight-week  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  Purdue  University  Calumet  campus 
enrolled  in  six  hours  of  college  credit  courses  and 
career  planning  sessions. 

Fourth  Summer  (optional).  Program  graduates 
may  attend  an  eight-week  class  session  at  either  the 
Calumet  or  West  Lafayette  campus.  Some  condi¬ 
tions  apply. 

During  the  academic  year,  students  are  enrolled  in 
academic  enrichment  courses  and  other  activities 
each  Saturday  at  Purdue  Calumet. 


EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  SEARCH 

Woodmar  Clinic  Bldg.  Room  202,  989-2460. 

Educational  Talent  Search,  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  is  a  federal  program 
which  assists  in  providing  an  educational  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  underrepresented  students. 

By  extending  encouragement  to  prospective  college 
students  and  providing  counseling  and  information, 
our  staff  helps  participants  in  Educational  Talent 
Search  realize  their  potential  for  success.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  identify  persons  from  disadvan¬ 
taged  backgrounds  and/or  first  generation  students 
(neither  parent  has  a  bachelor’s  degree).  Our  efforts 
are  coordinated  with  teachers,  school  counselors, 
parents,  various  community  agencies  and  other 
existing  support  systems.  We  provide  college  admis¬ 
sions,  financial  aid,  SAT  preparation,  college  and 
career  exploration. 

This  program  consists  of  three  components: 
Initiative  (6th,  7th  and  8th  grades),  high  school  (9th 
through  12th  grades),  and  (adult  learner)  non-tradi- 
tional  students. 


RONALD  E.  MCNAIR  POST¬ 
BACCALAUREATE  ACHIEVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  335, 
989-2779. 

The  McNair  Program  is  a  federally  funded  program 
designed  to  prepare  and  encourage  study  in  doctoral 
programs  by  students  from  groups  under-represent¬ 
ed  in  graduate  education.  Participants  can  take 
advantage  of  a  support  system  to  enhance  their  aca¬ 
demic  and  career  development  as  scholars  at  Purdue 
Calumet  through  summer  research  internships,  sem¬ 
inars  to  prepare  for  doctoral  study,  tutoring,  coun¬ 
seling,  graduate  school  visits,  and  assistance  with 
graduate  admission  and  financial  aid  process. 


Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  Room  343,  989- 
2455  TDD:  989-2454. 

Student  Support  Services  helps  non-traditional 
Purdue  University  Calumet  students  achieve  acade¬ 
mic  success.  The  program  welcomes  students  with 
documented  disabilities,  low-income  and  first  gen¬ 
eration  college  students  (neither  parent  has  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree.)  Services  include:  academic  pre-advis- 
ing,  career  counseling,  individualized  tutorial  ser¬ 
vices,  assistance  completing  financial  aid  forms, 
etc.,  and  appropriate  services  for  students  with  doc¬ 
umented  disabilities. 

Office  of  Veterans’  Affairs 

Gyte  Building,  Room  71A,  989-2334. 

Veterans  enrolled  on  campus  can  receive  assistance 
from  university  staff  members  in  the  office.  Services 
include  advising  about  benefits,  career  testing  and 
counseling,  personal  counseling,  and  referrals  to 
other  agencies. 


Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor 
FOR  Student  Services  and  Dean 
OF  Students 

Lawshe  Hall,  Room  352,  989-2367. 

The  Office  of  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Services 
and  Dean  of  Students  (VCSS/DOS)  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  services  which  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  campus  environment  in  which  students  are 
able  to  develop  intellectually  and  personally. 
Student  Services  includes  the  following  depart¬ 
ments:  Admissions  (undergraduate);  Athletics, 
Intramurals  and  Recreation;  Career  Development 
and  Placement;  Counseling  Center;  Educational 
Talent  Search;  Enrollment  Management;  Financial 
Aid;  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program;  Registration;  Student  Activities;  Student 
Support  Services;  and  Upward  Bound. 

In  addition  to  management  responsibilities,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  and  Dean  addresses  student  concerns, 
the  readmission  process,  short-term  emergency 
loans,  student  discipline,  and  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  Compliance. 

The  VCSS/DOS  division  of  the  university  views  the 
student  as  a  total  being,  in  that  the  student’s  needs 
often  transcend  the  formal  classroom.  The  Student 
Services  staff  as  a  group  of  educators  are  committed 
to  a  team  approach  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of 
students.  The  overriding  objective  is  to  remove  any 
barrier  which  would  stand  between  the  student  and 
the  student’s  realization  of  a  successful  university 
experience. 
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Charlotte  R.  Riley  Child  Center 

Riley  Child  Center,  989-2343. 

Operating  as  a  teaching  lab  through  the  Department 
of  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Child  Center  offers 
quality  preschool  education  and  care  to  children  of 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  of  Purdue  Calumet,  and 
also  to  children  in  the  community.  The  Center  is 
open  all  year  excluding  University  holidays  and  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  fall  semester.  Children  who  are  at 
least  three  years  old  and  toilet  trained  through 
kindergarten  age  can  stay  for  blocks  of  time  or  all 
day  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Child  Center  also  offers  an  evening  care  pro¬ 
gram  for  children  whose  ages  are  three  to  12  years. 
Unscheduled  care  is  available  on  a  limited  basis.  All 
child  care  requires  advanced  enrollment. 

University  Police 

Central  Heating  and  Cooling  Facility 
989-2911  -  Emergency,  989-2220  -  Business. 

The  University  Police  Department  conducts  vehicle 
and  foot  patrols  and  handles  calls  from  emergency 
telephone  service  throughout  the  campus  for  prob¬ 
lems  of  safety  and  security.  The  department  also 
handles  parking  enforcement  and  investigates  all 
criminal  activity,  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  med¬ 
ical  emergencies.  Motorists  in  trouble  may  call  the 
police  department  for  motorist  assistance.  The 
Department  handles  escorts  upon  request. 

Skills  Assessment  and  Development 
Center 

Gyte  Building,  Room  102,  989-2504. 

Skills  Assessment  and  Development  Center 

Provides  admission  testing  for  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  students  through  administration  of  the 
SAT,  ACT,  ISAT,  PRAXIS  I,  GRE,  and  GMAT,  as 
well  as  placement  testing  in  mathematics,  reading 
and  English,  advanced  placement  testing  through 
the  CLEP,  and  teacher  licensing  through  the  PRAX¬ 
IS  II  exam.  The  Skills  Assessment  and  Development 
Center  is  in  G-102. 

Tutoring  Center  of  Skills  Assessment  and 

Development.  This  center  in  Gyte  106  provides 
FREE  tutoring  service  for  most  courses  on  campus, 
including  engineering,  technology,  math,  physics, 
foreign  languages,  etc.,  and  offers  special  tutor-led 
study  groups  for  students  who  wish  to  participate,  as 
well  as  a  low  cost  tutoring  service  for  the  communi¬ 
ty- 


The  Office  of  Evening 
Administration  and  Conference 
Operations 

Student  Faculty  Library  Center.  Room  120, 
989-2762. 

The  Office  of  Evening  Administration  and 
Conference  Operations  is  responsible  for  assisting 
students  who  attend  classes  that  begin  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  close  of  the  campus’  business  day  by  providing 
information  related  to  academic  and  non-academic 
programs  and  services,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  general  problems  that  may  arise  for 
evening  students.  The  Evening  Administrator  has 
the  authority  to  act  for  the  Purdue  University 
Calumet  administration  as  needed  during  evening 
hours.  Also,  the  Evening  Administrator  may  serve  as 
advisor  for  students  who  need  immediate  assistance 
and  are  unable  to  contact  their  regular  advisor. 

Conference  Operations  is  responsible  for  facilitating 
conference  events  sponsored  by  Purdue  University 
Calumet  schools,  departments  or  administrative 
units  and  that  primarily  utilize  campus  facilities  and 
services. 

The  office  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Student 
Faculty  Library  Building  at  the  Information  Center. 

The  Resource  Center 

Physical  Education  Recreation  Building.  Room 
118,  989-2990. 

Established  in  1993,  the  Resource  Center  provides 
customized  professional  educational  programs  to 
business,  industry,  government,  not-for-profits,  and 
individuals. 

By  leveraging  the  expertise  of  its  faculty  and  staff, 
Purdue  Calumet  stands  ready  to  assist  your  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  your  train¬ 
ing  objectives. 

Educational  programs  are  available  in  both  credit 
and  non -credit  formats.  Flexible  scheduling,  on  or 
off  campus  locations,  and  customer  driven  course- 
work  are  only  a  few  examples  of  typical  program 
characteristics. 

Areas  of  expertise  include  computers,  management 
skills.  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM),  team 
building,  problem  solving,  engineering,  safety,  and 
health. 

For  more  information  regardless  of  subject  area,  call 
the  Resource  Center  at  (219)  989-2990. 
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UNIVERSITY  DIVISION 

Introduction  to  Higher  Education,  EDPS  103,  is  a 
course  designed  to  help  students  face  the  challenge 
of  learning  in  a  university  environment.  It  covers  a 
wide  range  of  potential  academic  problems  that 
encompass  the  mental,  social,  and  physical  world  of 
college  and  includes  techniques  that  students  can 
use  to  solve  these  problems  or  even  prevent  them. 
Students  learn  strategies  for  test  taking,  time  man¬ 
agement,  career  exploration  and  critical  thinking. 
They  also  learn  of  the  varied  resources  and  support 
systems  on  campus  that  are  critical  to  a  successful 
college  experience.  This  course  helps  many  students 
choose  their  major,  and  it  gives  all  new  students  the 
edge  they  need  to  be  successful  in  college. 


The  demonstration  classroom  includes: 

•  six  clustered  laboratory  stations  that  accomodate 
three-to-four  students  each; 

•  five  student  computer  stations  housing  five  Power 
Macintosh  7100  computers  networked  to  a  laser 
printer.  (All  stations  are  connected  to  the  Internet.); 

•  an  instructor  computer  workstation  with 
videodisk,  CD-ROM,  modem  and  presentation 
capabilities;  and 

•  a  wide  variety  of  elementary  activity-based  sci¬ 
ence  materials  and  programs. 


The  Center  maintains  a  home  page  with  science 
resources  that  are  updated  regularly  at 
http://essc.calumet.purdue.edu 


Elementary  Science  Support  Center 

Mission  Statement 

The  mission  of  the  Elementary  Science  Support 
Center  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  to  support  the 
adoption,  implementation,  and  integration  of  activity- 
based  science  curriculum  materials  in  schools  in  the 
Midwest  Region  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin.)  The  Center  supports  authentic,  prob¬ 
lem-based  science  learning  in  grades  K-8  that  is  cre¬ 
ative,  exciting,  and  intellectually  stimulating.  The 
Center  does  this  by  offering  professional  develop¬ 
ment  workshops  and  by  carrying  out  supplementary 
curriculum  materials  development  and  research  pro¬ 
jects  on  activity-based  science. 

The  Center  is  jointly  funded  by  Delta  Education, 
Inc.  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire  and  Purdue 
University  Calumet.  Delta  Education  publishes  ele¬ 
mentary  and  middle  school  materials-based  pro¬ 
grams  in  science  and  mathematics. 


Center  Location  and  Facilities 

The  Center  is  located  in  the  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Building  (PER)  on  the  Purdue  Calumet 
campus  in  Hammond,  Indiana.  The  offices  of  the 
Center  are  located  in  PER- 120,  and  a  demonstration 
classroom  is  located  in  PER- 122.  The  demonstration 
classroom  is  used  year-round  for  in-service  profes¬ 
sional  development  workshops,  meetings,  and  insti¬ 
tutes  for  teachers,  curriculum  leaders,  and  school 
administrators.  The  Center  is  also  used  by  local  edu¬ 
cators  for  identifying  science  resources  and  as  a 
model  for  the  development  of  science  resource 
rooms  in  K-8  schools. 

Undergraduate  classes  in  elementary  and  middle 
school  science  and  mathematics  methodology  also 
use  the  demonstration  classroom  for  their  seminars 
and  laboratory  experiences. 


Center  Activities 

The  Center  has  provided  leadership  training  for 
teachers  and  administrators  in  school  districts  in  the 
Columbus,  Ohio  area;  Lake  Forest,  Illinois; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Bloomington,  Indiana;  and 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.  The  staff  of  the  Center  are 
working  on  long-term  leadership  development  pro¬ 
jects  with  the  Gary  and  Hammond,  Indiana  commu¬ 
nity  schools.  Curriculum  and  professional  develop¬ 
ment  grants  have  been  written  with  the  Gary, 
Hammond,  Lake  Ridge,  and  East  Chicago  Schools. 
A  science  teacher  action  research  project  with  the 
Hammond  Schools  has  recently  been  funded. 

Graduate  students  in  elementary  science  education 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  are  employed  at  the 
Center  to  work  on  research  and  development  pro¬ 
jects  in  activity-based  science.  Some  are  teachers- 
in-residence  who  have  been  awarded  sabbatical 
leaves  from  their  districts.  Recent  projects  complet¬ 
ed  include  a  long-term  case  study  of  an  elementary 
science  teacher,  a  supplementary  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  guide  to  an  elementary  science  program,  and  the 
production  of  a  video  case  study  from  a  section  of  an 
activity-based  science  program.  A  guide  to  the  use  of 
technology  based  programs  in  elementary  science  is 
presently  being  developed. 


An  Invitation 

Students,  in-service  teachers,  and  administrators 
who  have  an  interest  in  activity-based  science  in 
grades  K-8  are  invited  to  contact  the  Center  for 
assistance.  The  Center  is  open  daily,  year  round, 
except  for  university  holiday  periods.  The  Center 
staff  may  be  contacted  at  (219)  989-2060.  The  direc¬ 
tor  may  be  contacted  at  (219)  989-2348.  Our  fax 
number  is  (219)  989-2766.  Our  internet  e-mail 
address  is  riversr@nwi.calumet.  purdue.edu 
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The  Gerontology  Center 

The  Gerontology  Center  provides  a  University  focus 
for  education,  research  and  service  regarding  older 
people.  Its  services  include  consultation  with  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  work  in  gerontology-related  fields  or 
who  are  planning  a  course  of  study  in  social  geron¬ 
tology.  The  Center  also  functions  as  a  link  from  the 
University  to  the  Northwest  Indiana  region  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  variety  of  conferences,  workshops,  and 
referral  information  on  issues  of  aging. 


Entrepreneurship  Center 


The  Entrepreneurship  Center  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet  is  at  the  “leading  edge”  of  working  with 
practicing  business-owners,  significantly  enhancing 
their  competitive  capabilities  and  increasing  their 
probabilities  of  greater  success,  profitability,  and 
growth. 


The  Entrepreneurship  Center  offers  unique  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  practicing  and  aspiring  entrepre¬ 
neurs.  These  programs  are  developed  to  enhance 
management  skills  by  providing  information  and 
resources  along  with  altemative/innovative  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  continued  support. 


•  The  Entrepreneurship  Program  is  a  22-month  pro¬ 
gram  for  small  business  owners.  It  exists  in  an 
environment  where  practical  business  information 
is  delivered  in  a  ready-to-use  form  for  immediate 
implementation. 

The  Program  is  divided  into  three  segments:  six 
months  of  weekly  sessions  covering  a  variety  of 
management  topics;  four  months  of  learning 
through  consulting  to  other  small  businesses;  and 
12  monthly  “Roundtable”  mentoring  sessions. 


•  The  Small  Business  Institute  (SBI)  is  a  student- 
based  consulting  service  available  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses. 


•  Seminars  are  developed  to  address  special  topics 
of  interest  to  small  business  owners. 


Family  Studies  Center 

The  misssion  of  the  Family  Studies  Center  is  to 
encourage  high  quality  research  programs  on  the 
amelioration  of  serious  family  problems. 

Recent  research  has  explored  the  development  of 
family  therapy  models  for  drug  abusing  families, 
and  family  therapy  for  physically  and  sexually  abus¬ 
ing  families. 

The  Center  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
large  research  grants,  and  it  offers  opportunities  for 
faculty  and  student  research. 

The  Center  also  houses  the  Journal  of  Family 
Psychotherapy  and  the  Haworth  Press’  Marriage  and 
the  Family  book  series. 


Visit  Us  On  the  WORLD  WIDE 
WEB... 

Our  Purdue  University  Calumet  Internet  WORLD 
WIDE  WEB  Site  is: 

http://www.calumet.purdue.edu 


These  are  some  other  helpful  sites  you  can  visit: 
Office  of  Financial  Aid: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/finaid/finaid.htm 
Office  of  the  Bursar: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/bursar/burweb.htm 
Office  of  the  Registrar: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/register/reghome.htm 
Office  of  Admisions: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/admissns/admhome.htm 
Career  Development  and  Placement: 
www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/cdp/cdpwww.htm 
Student  Senices: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/enrlsvs/stuserve.htm 
Entrepreneurship  Center: 
www.calumet.purdue.edu/ecenter/eprogram.htm 
Upward  Bound: 

www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/upward/ubhome.htm 


For  further  information,  please  contact  the 
Entrepreneurship  Center  at  2 1 9/989-2 1 00, 

FAX:  800/937-2101. 

Visit  the  Center’s  World  Wide  Web  site  at 
http://www.calumet.purdue.edu/ecenter/eprogram.htm 
Jamaluddin  H.  Husain,  Executive  Director 
Pamela  J.  Sutko,  Program  Director 


Stop  by  for  a  visit! 
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Department  of 
Behavioral  Sciences 


Rose  E.  Ray,  Head.  Faculty:  F.  All  Jackson;  G.  M.  Casanova  Oates;  R.  L.  Cherry;  V.  B.  Damusis;  B.  J.  Davis 
(Emeritus);  G.  A.  Farley;  R.  A.  Fields;  M.  J.  Flannery;  J.  L.  Hack;  W.  Hartmann  (Emeritus);  L.  L.  Hecker;  J.  B. 
Hill;  E.  V.  James;  D.  R.  Kirkpatrick;  L.  S.  Mura;  D.  M.  Niedner;  J.  R  Niffenegger;  T.  Pavkov;  D.  L.  Pick;  K.  A. 
Pierce;  J.  M.  Pluckebaum;  J.  E.  Prebis;  D.  Raden;  S.  M.  Singer;  T.  D.  Sherrard  (Emeritus);  A.  J.  Spector;  T.  S. 
Trepper;  M.  P.  Vajagich  (Emeritus);  D.  L.  Vorwald;  E.  Weber;  M.  B.  West;  J.  L.  Wetchler. 

he  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  offers  students  a  broad-based  education,  enabling  them  to  function 


effectively  in  a  world  of  rapid  change,  in  careers  in  such  fields  as  government,  business,  mental  health,  hos- 


JL  pitality,  health  care,  child  care,  or  social  services.  The  department  provides  students  with  skills  and  strate¬ 
gies  to  understand  individual  and  group  behavior,  to  learn  how  to  relate  well  to  others,  and  to  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  social  problems  and  the  social  environment. 

As  one  of  the  most  diverse  academic  units  on  campus,  the  department  offers  courses  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  con¬ 
cerned  with  human  behavior:  anthropology;  child  care;  marriage  and  family  therapy;  dietetics;  restaurant,  hotel, 
institutional  and  tourism  management;  psychology;  sociology;  criminal  justice;  gerontology;  and  nutrition,  fitness 
and  health,  from  the  associate  to  the  master’s  level,  including  transfer  programs.  Associate  degree  programs  are 
designed  to  fully  articulate  with  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  department.  The  early  childhood  development  asso¬ 
ciate  degree  also  articulates  with  the  elementary  education  major  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Internships  are  offered  in  the  graduate  program  in  marriage  and  family  therapy  in  an  on-campus  clinic  and  in  off- 
campus  human  services  agencies;  a  two-semester  practicum  experience  is  required  in  the  early  childhood  devel¬ 
opment  and  Approved  Preprofessional  Practice  (AP4)  programs.  A  one-semester  field  experience  is  required  in 
psychology;  restaurant,  hotel,  institutional  and  tourism  management;  nutrition,  fitness  and  health;  and  criminal 
justice.  Two  semesters  are  required  in  gerontology  and  four  semesters  in  dietetic  technology.  Such  experiences  pro¬ 
vide  practical  experience  under  supervision  and  allow  first-hand  experience  and  observation  of  various  institu¬ 
tions’  responses  to  humans  and  their  needs. 

The  campus  Riley  Child  Center  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  early  childhood  development  program.  The  psychol¬ 
ogy  laboratory  is  a  computer-assisted  student  laboratory  which  allows  students  to  engage  in  simulated  experiments 
and  analysis  of  data  from  classroom  experimental  projects.  In  the  RHIT  laboratories,  students  are  introduced  to 
state-of-the-art  computer  software  used  in  the  hospitality  industry  and  operational  foods/restaurant  facilities. 


Programs 


•  Associate  of  Arts,  Early  Childhood  Development 

•  Associate  of  Science,  Dietetic  Technology 

•  Associate  of  Science,  Food  Service  and  Lodging  Supervision 

•  Associate  of  Science,  Nutrition,  Fitness  and  Health 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Psychology,  options  in  General  Psychology,  Clinical  Psychology,  Developmental  Psychology, 
Industrial  Psychology,  and  Research 

•  Psychology  Minor 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional  and  Tourism  Management 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Sociology,  options  in  General  Sociology,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Gerontology 

•  Sociology  Minor 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Child  Development  and  Family  Studies:  Research  Option  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 

•  Post-baccalaureate  Approved  Preprofessional  Practice  Program  in  Dietetics  (AP4) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Associate  of  Arts,  Early 
Childhood  Development 
(60  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I  OR 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Math/Science:  Six  credits  of  lab  science,  Math,  or 
Computer  Science  required.  GNS  160  not  accept¬ 
able. 

One  of: 

BIOL  101  Intro.  Biology 

BIOL  112  Intro,  to  Life  Sciences  I 

BIOL  213  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  I 
Recommended  Science/Math  courses: 

BIOL  102  Intro.  Biology 

BIOL  113  Intro,  to  Life  Sciences  II 

BIOL  214  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  II 
Any  Math,  CIS,  or  CS  courses 

3.  Social  Sciences 

PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  344  Human  Sexuality 

PSY  361  Human  Development  I 

PSY  362  Human  Development  II 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  350  Social  Psych.  Marriage/Family 

4.  Early  Childhood  Development 

BHS  112  Intro.  Early  Childhood  Ed. 

BHS  1 1 3  Appl.  Devel.  Child  Care 

BHS  200  Techniques  Human  Assess. 

BHS  212  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  1 

BHS  213  Early  Childhood  Currie.  II 
BHS  222  Practicum  Early  Childhood  I 
BHS  223  Practicum  Early  Childhood  II 

BHS  25 1  Child  Care  Administration 

5.  Other  Requirements 

One  elective  and  F&N  260-Nutrition 

Associate  of  Science,  Dietetic 
Technology  (71  credits) 

1.  Communication  (9-12  credits) 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 


ENGL  420  Business  Writing  OR 
Humanities  elective  (A&D,  ENGL  Lit.,  ELL,  HIST, 
MUS,  PHIL,  THTR) 

COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (6  credits) 


MA  1 13/  Interm.  Algebra  OR 

STAT  130  Statistics  and  Contemp.  Life 

CIS  204  Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 

3.  Behavioral  Sciences  (6  credits) 

PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100  Introductory  Sociology 


F&N  203 

Foods:  Selection  &  Preparation 

F&N  303 

Essentials  of  Nutrition 

F&N  330 

Diet  Selection  &  Planning 

F&N  360 

Nutrition  for  the  Aging 

MGMT  200 

Intro.  Accounting 

RHIT  100 

Intro.  Food  Service  &  Lodging 

RHIT  191 

Food  Service  Sanitation 

RHIT  212 

RHIT  Organization  &  Mgmt. 

RHIT  261 

Dietetic  Tech.  Field  Exp. 

(4  semesters) 

RHIT  291 

Quantity  Food  Production 

RHIT  311 

Purchasing  for  RHIT 

RHIT  312 

Human  Resource  Mgmt.  Svc.  Ind. 

RHIT  341 

Cost  Controls  in  Food  Service  and 
Lodging 

RHIT  492 

Adv.  Food  Service  Management 

RHIT/F&N 

Elective 

Associate  of  Science,  Food 
Service  &  Lodging  Supervision 
(70  credits) 

1.  Communication  (9-12  credits) 

ENGL  103 

Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

ENGL  420 

Business  Writing  OR 

Humanities  elective  (A&D,  ENGL  Lit.,  FLL,  HIST, 
MUS,  PHIL,  THTR) 

COM  114 

Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (6  credits) 

MA  113/ 

Interm.  Algebra  OR 

STAT  130 

Statistics  and  Contemp.  Life 

CIS  204 

Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 

3.  Behavioral  Sciences  (6  credits) 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100 

Introductory  Sociology 
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4.  Food  Service  and  Lodging  Requirements  (46 


credits) 

F&N  203 

Foods:  Selection  and  Preparation 

F&N  303 

Essentials  of  Nutrition 

MGMT  200 

Intro.  Accounting 

RHIT  100 

Intro.  Food  Service  and  Lodging 

RHIT  181 

Lodging  Management 

RHIT  191 

Food  Service  Sanitation 

RHIT  212 

RHIT  Organization  and  Mgmt. 

RHIT  291 

Quantity  Food  Production 

RHIT  301 

Practicum  in  RHIT 

RHIT  311 

Purchasing  for  RHIT 

RHIT  312 

Human  Resource  Mgmt.  Svc.  Ind. 

RHIT  322 

Hospitality  Facilities  Mgmt. 

RHIT  341 

Cost  Controls  in  Food  Service  and 
Lodging 

RHIT  411 

Hospitality  Law 

RHIT  492 

Adv.  Food  Service  Management 

RHIT/F&N 

Elective 

Associate  of  Science,  Nutrition, 
Fitness  and  Health  (69  Credits) 

1.  Communication  (9-12  credits) 

ENGL  103 

Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

ENGL  420 

Business  Writing  OR 

Humanities  elective  (A&D,  ENGL  Lit.,  FLL,  HIST, 
MUS,  PHIL,  THTR) 

COM  114 

Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (6  credits) 

MA  125 

Business  Math  I 

CIS  204 

Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 

3.  Behavioral  Sciences  (6  credits) 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100 

Introductory  Sociology 

4.  Nutrition. 

Fitness  and  Health  Requirements 

(45  credits) 

BIOL  213 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 

BIOL  214 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 

CHM  119 

General  Chemistry 

F&N  105 

Issues:  Foods  &  Nutrition 

F&N  203 

Foods:  Selection  &  Preparation 

F&N  261 

Nutrition:  HLH,  FITN  &  SPT 

F&N  303 

Essentials  of  Nutrition 

HPER  100 

Ind.  Wellness  Strategies 

HPER  219 

Issues  &  Problems  in  Health 

HPER  268  Physiology  of  Exercise 

HPER  300  Practicum:  NUTR,  HTN  &  HLH 

MGMT  200  Intro.  Accounting 

RHIT  212  RHIT  Organization  &  Mgmt.  OR 

RHIT  312  Human  Resource  Mgmt.  Svc.  Ind. 

RHIT  315  Club  Management  and  Operations 

RHIT/F&N/HPER/BIOL/CHM  Elective 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Psychology 
(126  credits) 


Requirements  for  all  Psychology  Degrees 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  1 14  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

Foreign  Language  101,  102,  201,  202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics.  GNS  160  not  acceptable. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

One  course  each  from: 

Literature 


Philosophy  (not  Logic) 
History 
Aesthetics 
Economics  210 
Political  Science 


Psychology  120 

Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 

4.  Psychology  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

BHS  201  Statistical  Methods 

PSY  203  Intro.  Research  Methods 

PSY  205  Testing  and  Measurement 

PSY  430  Sys.  Theories  of  Psych. 

One  of: 

PSY  3 1 1  Human  Leaming/Memory 

PSY  314  Introduction  to  Learning 

One  of: 

PSY  310  Sensation  &  Percept.  Proc. 

PSY  322  Brain  and  Behavior 


5.  Electives  or  Minor  (33-36  credits) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Psychology, 
General  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Psychology  degree  plus: 

Any  six  Psychology  courses  at  300  level  or  above 

( 18  credits). 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Psychology, 
Clinical  Option  (126  credits  ) 

Requirements  for  Psychology  degree  plus: 

PSY  350 

Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  420 

Intro.  Personality  Theory 

PSY  480 

Field  Exper.  in  Psychology 

PSY  523 

Intro.  Theories  Psychotherapy 

Two  psychology  courses  at  300  level  or  above. 
Recommended: 

PSY  344 

Human  Sexuality 

PSY  349 

Psychology  of  Women 

PSY  361 

Human  Develop.  I 

PSY  362 

Human  Develop.  II 

PSY  363 

Human  Develop.  Ill 

PSY  428 

Drugs  and  Behavior 

PSY  443 

Aggression  and  Violence 

PSY  532 

Psy.  Disorders  of  Childhood 

PSY  535 

Psy.  of  Death  and  Dying 

PSY  550 

Intro.  Clinical  Psychology 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Developmental 
Psychology  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Psychology  degree  plus: 

Four  courses  from: 

PSY  361  Human  Develop.  I 

PSY  362  Human  Develop.  II 

PSY  363  Human  Develop.  Ill 

PSY  433  Issues  in  Develop.  Psy. 

PSY  480  Field  Exp.  in  Psy. 

Two  Psychology  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above. 

Recommended: 

PSY  344  Human  Sexuality 

PSY  349  Psychology  of  Women 

PSY  350  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  420  Intro.  Personality  Theory 

PSY  428  Drugs  and  Behavior 

PSY  443  Aggression  &  Violence 

PSY  532  Psy.  Disorders  of  Childhood 

PSY  535  Psy.  of  Death  &  Dying 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Industrial 
Psychology  Option 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Psychology  degree  plus: 

Four  courses  from: 

SOC  340  General  Social  Psychology 

PSY  373  Psy.  Work  Behavior 

PSY  374  Organ.  &  Behavior 

PSY  386  Psy.  of  Consumer  Behavior 

PSY  480  Field  Experience  in  Psychology 

Two  courses  from: 

ANTH  341  Culture  &  Personality 

SOC  314  Race  &  Ethnic  Relations 

SOC  315  Computers  in  Sociology 

SOC  416  Industrial  Sociology 

PSY  elective  at  300-500  level 
OBHR  430  Labor  Relations 

OBHR  431  Personnel  Relations 

SPV  375  Basic  Methods  of  Train. 

SPV  376  Supervision  &  Persnl.  Problems 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Psychology, 
Research  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Psychology  degree  plus: 

A.  PSY  498  Senior  Research  in  Psychology 
(6  credits) 

B.  Any  four  Psychology  courses  at  300-500  level. 

Psychology  Minor  (18  credits) 

PSY  120  Elem.  Psychology 

BHS  201  Statistical  Methods 

PSY  203  Intro.  Research  Methods 

Nine  credits  of  Psychology  at  300-500  level 

Bachelor  of  Science, 

Restaurant, 

Hotel,  Institutional  And  Tourism 
Management  (129  credits) 

1.  Communication  (9-12  credits) 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 
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2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (12  credits) 


MA  113/  Interm.  Algebra  OR 

STAT  130  Statistics  and  Contemp.  Life 

CIS  204  Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 

MA/SC  Electives  (two  courses  in  Math, 

Science,  Computer  Science  or  Logic) 


3.  Humanities.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 


tl8  credits) 

ECON  210 

Economics  (or  higher) 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100 

Introductory  Sociology 

BHS  201 

Statistical  Methods 

HUM/SS 

Electives  (two  courses  in  A&D, 
ENGL  Lit.,  FLL,  HIST,  MUS,  PHIL, 
THTR,  ANTH,  ECON,  POL,  PSY, 
SOC) 

4.  RHIT  Reauirements  164  credits) 

F&N  203 

Foods  Select.  &  Preparation 

F&N  303 

Essentials  of  Nutrition 

MGMT  200 

Intro.  Accounting 

RHIT  100 

Intro.  Food  Service  and  Lodging 

RHIT  181 

Lodging  Mgmt. 

RHIT  191 

Food  Service  Sanitation 

RHIT  212 

RHIT  Organization  and  Mgmt. 

RHIT  231 

Marketing  in  Food  Serv.  &  Lodging 

RHIT  241 

Mgr.  Acct.  &  Fin.  Management 

RHIT  251 

Computers  in  Hospitality  Ind. 

RHIT  291 

Quantity  Food  Production 

RHIT  301 

Practicum  in  RHIT 

RHIT  311 

Purchasing  for  RHIT 

RHIT  312 

Human  Resource  Mgmt.  Svc.  Ind. 

RHIT  341 

Cost  Controls  in  Food  Serv.  &  Lodging 

RHIT  411 

Hospitality  Law 

RHIT  492 

Adv.  Foods  Service  Management 

RHIT  499 

Operational  Analysis 

RHIT/F&N 

Electives  (four  courses) 

5.  Electives  (23-26  credits) 

Approved  Post-baccalaureate 
Preprofessional  Practice  Program 
in  Dietetics  (16  credits) 

Requirements 

F&N  542  AP4  Field  Experience  in  Nutrition 
(5  credits) 

F&N  543  AP4  Field  Experience  in  Institu¬ 
tional  Management  (5  credits) 

F&N  590  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition 
(6  credits) 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Sociology 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  all  Sociology  degrees 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 
Foreign  Language:  101-102-201-202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics.  GNS  160  not  acceptable. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

One  course  each  from: 

Literature 

Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

History 
Aesthetics 
Economics  210 
Political  Science 
Psychology  120 
Sociology  100 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  General 
Sociology  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Sociology  degree  plus: 


SOC  220  Social  Problems 

SOC  340  General  Social  Psychology 

SOC  383  Intro.  Methods  Social  Res.  II 

SOC  402  Principles  of  Sociology 

BHS  201  Statistical  Methods 

ANTH  any  3  credits 


15  additional  credits  in  Sociology  at  300  level  or  above 

Electives  or  Minor  (36-39  credits) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Criminal 

Justice  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Sociology  degree  plus: 

SOC  220 

Social  Problems 

SOC  422 

Criminology 

POL  346 

Law  and  Society 

POL/SOC  343 

Intro.  Criminal  Just. 

POL/SOC  443 

Practicum  Criminal  Just. 

SOC  383 

Intro.  Methods  Social  Res.  II 

SOC  402 

Principles  of  Sociology 

One  of: 

PSY  500 

Statistical  Methods 

BHS  201 

Statistical  Methods 

One  of: 

COM  250 

Mass  Communication 

COM  310 

Family  Communication 

PHIL  260 

Philosophy  &  Law 

HIST  325 

Crime  in  America 

HIST  336 

Organized  Crime 

POL  300 

Intro.  Political  Analysis 

POL  354 

Civil  Liberties  Const. 

POL  460 

Judicial  Politics 

PSY  428 

Drugs  and  Behavior 

PSY  443 

Aggression  and  Violence 

Two  of: 

SOC  314 

Race  &  Ethnic  Relations 

SOC  340 

General  Social  Psychology 

SOC  411 

Social  Stratification 

SOC  421 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

SWRK  364 

Child  &  Family  Welfare 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Gerontology 

Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Sociology  degree  plus: 

BHS  201 

Statistical  Methods 

SOC  220 

Social  Problems 

SOC  361 

Field  of  Social  Work 

SOC  383 

Intro.  Social  Research 

SOC  402 

Principles  of  Sociology 

SOC  430 

Sociology  of  Aging 

SOC  460 

Field  Exp.  Geron.  (6  cr.) 

PSY  363 

Human  Develop.  Ill 

PSY  535 

Psych,  of  Death  and  Dying 

Three  from: 
SOC  261 
SOC411 
SOC  440 
SOC  562 
PSY  344 
PSY  350 
PHIL  325 
COM  365 


Intro.  Social  Work 
Social  Stratification 
Soc.  Health  and  Illness 
Public  Social  Services 
Human  Sexuality 
Abnormal  Psychology 
Ethics  and  Public  Health 
Communication  and  Aging 


Sociology  Minor  (18  credits) 

soc  100  Introductory  Sociology 

SOC  220  Social  Problems 

12  Sociology  credits  at  300  -500  level 

Master  of  Science  in  Child  De¬ 
velopment  and  Family  Studies: 
Specialization  in  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy  (60  credits) 

(Accredited  by  the  American  Association  for 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy) 

SPECIAL  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  A  1000-word  autobiographical  statement  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  student  has  adequate  preparation. 

2.  Combined  verbal  and  math  Graduate  Record 
Examination  score  of  1000. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  Required 

courses: 

CDFS  590 

Gender  and  Culture  in  Fam.  Therapy 

CDFS  602 

Adv.  Family  Studies 

CDFS  603 

Theories  Fam.  Therapy 

CDFS  615 

Research  Methods 

CDFS  660 

Family  Therapy  Skills 

CDFS  663 

Structural  Fam.  Therapies 

CDFS  664 

Behav.  Comm.  Fam.  Therapies 

CDFS  665 

Trans.  Fam.  Therapies 

CDFS  667 

Prac.  in  Marriage  Counseling  (2  sem.) 

CDFS  669 

Practicum  Fam.  Therapy  (3  sem.) 

CDFS  670 

Human  Sexuality 

CDFS  680 

Professional  Issues 

CDFS  698 

Research  M.  S.  Thesis  (6  credits) 

CDFS 

Elective 

PSY  590 

Stat.  Methods 

PSY  673 

Psy.  Behavior  Disorders 

2. 500  hours  of  face  to  face  contact  with  clients 
3.  Completed  thesis  and  its  oral  defense 
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Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Terence  J.  Dougherty,  Head.  Faculty:  A.  M.  Chelich,  Y.  D.  Choi,  B.  Mania-Farnell,  R.  L.  Peloquin,  J.  R.  Shoup, 
W.  T.  E.  Ting,  C.  C.  Tseng,  J.  F.  Wermuth,  R.  J.  Werth,  K.  S.  Wilson  (Emeritus).  Specialists:  Leslie  Dorworth 
(Marine  Advisory  Services  Specialist),  Elizabeth  Maynard  (Horticulture  Regional  Extension  Specialist). 


The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree,  a  two-year  program  in  prepharmacy,  and  three  two-year  transfer  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette.  The  department  also  provides  courses  for  stu¬ 
dents  planning  to  use  biology  as  a  primary  teaching  area.  In  addition,  the  department  offers  a  master’s  degree  in 
biology  for  further  professional  development  or  as  a  bridge  to  further  graduate  study  in  the  life  sciences. 

Areas  of  particular  strength  in  the  department  are  cell  and  molecular  biology  with  emphasis  in  genetic  engineer¬ 
ing  and  biotechnology,  microbiology,  neurobiology,  human  and  animal  physiology,  and  ecology. 

The  department’s  offerings  are  focused  on  career  options  and  are  supplemented  by  up-to-date  facilities  in  labs  for 
studying  cell  and  molecular  biology/recombinant  DNA,  tissue  culture,  microbiology  and  environmental  biology. 
Supervised  research  opportunities  are  available  for  qualified  undergraduate  students.  The  Biology  Club  serves  as 
a  way  for  biology  majors  and  faculty  to  meet  informally  on  campus. 


Programs 

•  Associate  of  Science,  Emergency  Medical  Services/Paramedic 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Biology,  options  in  biotechnology,  microbiology,  zoology,  botany,  premedicine, 
predentistry,  preveterinary  science  and  medicine,  secondary  science  teaching 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Medical  Technology 

•  Transfer  programs  in  Agriculture,  Preforestry,  Preoptometry,  Prepharmacy,  Prephysical  Therapy,  and 
Preoccupational  Therapy 

•  Master  of  Science,  Biology  and  Biology  Teaching 


Associate  of  Science, 

Emergency  Medical  Services/ 
Paramedic  (70  Credits) 

This  associate  degree  program  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  paramedicine.  The  program  has  two  com¬ 
ponents  and  requires  at  least  two  years  to  complete. 
The  preclinical  phase  of  the  program  occurs  on  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  campus  and  includes 
course  work  in  the  basic  sciences  and  general  stud¬ 
ies.  The  clinical  professional  phase  of  the  program  is 
offered  at  an  affiliated  hospital  approved  to  offer  the 
paramedic  curriculum. 


Preclinical  Phase  (32  credits) 

First  Semester  (16  cr.  hrs.) 


BIOL  213  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  I 

CHM  119  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  104  English  Composition  I 

MA113  Intermediate  Algebra 

PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 


Second  Semester  (16  cr.  hrs.) 


BIOL  214 
EET415 
ENGL  105 
COM  114 
Elective 


Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  II 
Medical  Electronics 
English  Composition  II 
Fundamentals  of  Speech  Comm. 
(3  cr.  hrs.) 


Note:  Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  Math 
and/or  Chemistry  may  substitute  a  higher  level 
course  for  MA  113  and/or  CHM  1 19. 


Clinical  Phase  (38  cr.  hrs.) 

Successful  completion  of  a  13-month  clinical  por¬ 
tion  includes  lectures,  conferences,  a  technical  pre- 
ceptorship,  and  field  experience  at  an  affiliated 
school  of  emergency  medical  services/paramedic. 

Note:  Students  must  register  for  “Candidate  Only’’ 
status  at  Purdue  Calumet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  the  A.S. 
(usually  advanced  registration  period  or  delayed  for 
summer  semester). 
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Bachelor  of  Science,  Biology: 
Options  in  General  Biology, 
Microbiology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Premedical,  Predental, 
Preveterinary  Science  and 
Medicine,  Biotechnology 
(124  credits) 

General  Education  Requirements  for  all  Biology 
Degrees: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

(ENGL  105  may  be  replaced  by  another  English 
writing/literature  course  or  ENGL  220  Technical 
Report  Writing  by  students  who  receive  an  A  grade 
in  ENGL  104.) 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Biology  requirements  listed  under  Options,  next 
page. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE-PHYSICS.  Choose  AorB 

A.  PHYS  220/221  General  Physics 


B.  PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

PHYS  342 

Modern  Physics 

PHYS  343 

Modern  Physics  Lab. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES-CHEMISTRY.  Choose  A, 

B,  or  C 

A.  For  most  students: 

CHM  111/112 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  223 

Intro.  Qualit.  Analysis 

CHM  254 

Organic  Chem.  Lab. 

CHM  255 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  256 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  258 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  333 

Principles  Biochemistry 

OR 

CHM  224 

Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

B.  For  students  with  strong  high  school  chemistry 

background: 

CHM  115/116 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  254 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  255 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  256 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  258 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  333  Principles  Biochemistry 

OR 

CHM  224  Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

C.  For  students  with  strong  high  school  chemistry 
planning  to  specialize  in  quantitative  areas  of 
biology: 


CHM  115/116 
CHM  333 
OR 

CHM  224 
CHM  220 
CHM  261/262 
CHM  263/264 


General  Chemistry 
Principles  Biochemistry 

Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 
General  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 


MATHEMATICS:  Choose  AorB 


A.  For  most  students: 


MA  223/224 
BIOL  330 
OR 

STAT301 
CS  342 


Intro.  Analysis  I/II 
Biostatistics 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

Computer-Based  Biomedical 
Image  Analysis 


OR 

CIS  215  Structured  Program  Development 

B.  For  students  with  strong  math  background: 


MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I/II 

Any  one  of  the  following: 

BIOL  330  Biostatistics 

CS  342  Computer-Based  Biomedical 

Image  Analysis 

STAT  301  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

CIS  215  Structured  Program  Development 

Recommended  for  students  in  quantitative  areas  of 
biology: 


MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 


At  least  six  credits  from  two  groups,  including  a  two- 
course  sequence. 

A.  literature,  philosophy,  creative  arts 

B.  history,  political  science 

C.  economics,  sociology,  psychology 

D.  second  year  of  modem  language 

4.  Foreign  Language 

All  biology,  premedical,  and  predental  majors  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  at  the  level  of  the  second  semester  college 
course. 
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Biology  Requirements  for  Options 
in  Microbiology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Premedical,  Predentai,  Preveter- 
inary  Science  and  Medicine 

1.  Required  Courses 
BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 

BIOL  2 13/2 14*  Human  Anat.  &  Physiology  I/II 

BIOL  235  General  Ecology 

BIOL  316  Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  320  Cell  Biology 

BIOL  321  Cell  Biology  Lab 

BIOL  429  Genetics  Lab 

BIOL  430  Genetics 

*Predental  option  only 

2.  Electives 

General  Biology,  microbiology,  zoology,  botany, 
premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  majors: 
additional  biology  courses  (9-10  cr.)  at  300  level  or 
above  in  individual  specialization. 

To  qualify  for  National  Registry  of  Microbiologists 
or  meet  U.S.  Civil  Service  classification  require¬ 
ments:  33  credits  in  biology,  20  of  which  must  be  in 
microbiology.  Consult  your  advisor. 


Biology  Requirement  for 
Option  in  Biotechnology 


1.  Required  Courses 
BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  316 
BIOL  320 
BIOL  321 
BIOL  429 
BIOL  430 
BIOL  507 
BIOL  508 
BIOL  595E 


Basic  Microbiology 
Cell  Biology 
Cell  Biology  Lab 
Genetics  Lab 
Genetics 

Molecular  Biology 
Recombinant  DNA  Technique 
Seminar 


2.  Electives  (10  credits) 


Recommended: 


BIOL  235  General  Ecology 

BIOL  5 1 0  Microtechnique 

BIOL  524  Microbiology 

BIOL  525  Neurobiology 

BIOL  561  Immunology 


BIOL  566  Developmental  Biology 

BIOL  595  Human  Cytogenetics  Tech. 

BIOL  595  Medical  Genetics 

BIOL  595  Research 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Secondary 
Science  Teaching  (124  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103 

Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

(Grade  of  B  or  better) 

OR 

ENGL  104/105 

English  Comp.  I/II 

COM  114 

Fund,  of  Speech 

OR 

COM  115 

Fund.  Public  Speaking 

State  Teacher  Licensing  requires  9  credits  of  oral 
and  written  expression.  Take  one  of  the  following,  if 
needed  to  complete  9  credits:  COM  115,  COM  314, 
ENGL  304,  ENGL  405 

2.  Humanities 

A.  6-9  credits  from  the  following,  with  no  more  than 
3  credits  from  each  category: 

LITERATURE 

ENGL  210 

Gender  &  Style  in  Literature 

ENGL  230 

Great  Narrative  Works 

ENGL  231 

Intro.  Literature 

ENGL  232 

Thematics  Studies  in  Literature 

ENGL  237 

Intro,  to  Poetry 

ENGL  240 

Survey  of  English  Literature  I 

ENGL  241 

Survey  of  English  Literature  II 

ENGL  250 

Great  American  Books 

ENGL  260 

Intro.  World  Literature  I 

ENGL  261 

Intro.  World  Literature  II 

ENGL  320 

By  and  About  Women 

ENGL  350 

Survey  American  Literature  I 

ENGL  351 

Survey  American  Literature  II 

ENGL  355 

Afro-American  Literature 

AESTHETICS 

A&D  255 

Art  Appreciation 

MUS  250 

Music  Appreciation 

PHIL  106 

Human  Exp.  Art,  Literature 

THTR201 

Theater  Appreciation 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  101 

History  of  Philosophy 

PHIL  no 

Intro.  Philosophy 

PHIL  1 1 1 

Ethics 

PHIL  206 

Philosophy  of  Religion 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (0-12) 

101-102,  201-202 

Note:  Total  credits  in  combined  communication  and 
humanities  must  equal  at  least  18. 

3.  Mathematics: 

For  BIOLOGY  as  the  primary  teaching  area: 

MA  223/224  Intro.  Analysis  I/II 
OR 

MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I/II 
For  CHEMISTRY  as  the  primary  teaching  area: 
MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I/II 

MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

For  PHYSICS  as  the  primary  teaching  area: 

MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I/II 

MA261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra 

4.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

A.  PSY  362  Human  Develop.  II 

B.  9-12  credits  from  the  following  with  at  least 
3  credits  from  each  of  two  areas: 


HISTORY 

HIST  104 

Intro.  Modem  World 

HIST  110 

The  Pre-Modern  World 

HIST  151 

American  History 

HIST  152 

U.  S.  Since  1877 

HIST  397 

The  Afro-American 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

POL  100 

American  Public  Affairs 

POL  101 

American  Government 

POL  104 

Political  Behavior 

POL  122 

Intro,  to  Political  Science 

POL  130 

Intro.  International  Relations 

POL  141 

Intro.  Comparative  Politics 

ECONOMICS 

ECON  210 

Principles  of  Economics 

ECON  25 1 

Microeconomics 

SOCIOLOGY  &  ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH  105 

Intro.  Cultural  Anthropology 

ANTH  341 

Culture  &  Personality 

SOC  100 

Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  220 

Social  Problems 

SOC  340 

General  Social  Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSY  1 20  Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  344  Human  Sexuality 

PSY  350  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  361  Human  Development  I 

5.  General  Science  Education 


A.  SCI  300  Interdisciplinary  Science 

B.  Science  distribution  requirement 

1 .)  For  secondary  science  students  with  supporting 
areas  other  than  math:  at  least  3  hours  from  each  of 
the  areas  below  outside  your  primary  and  supporting 
areas  (total  of  6  hrs.). 


a.  Biology  b.  Chemistry  c.  Physics  d.  Geoscience 

2.)  For  secondary  science  students  with  supporting 
area  in  math:  at  least  3  hrs.  from  each  of  the  areas 
below  outside  your  primary  area  (total  of  9  hrs.). 

а.  Biology  b.  Chemistry  c.  Physics  d.  Geoscience 

б.  Science  Teaching  Major;  student  must  choose 

one  primary  and  one  supporting  area 

For  Biology  as  the  primary  teaching  area: 


BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  235  General  Ecology 

BIOL  316  Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  320  Cell  Biology 

BIOL  321  Cell  Biology  Lab 

BIOL  429  Genetics  Lab. 

BIOL  430  Genetics 


One  Biology  elective  300  level  or  above 


For  CHEMISTRY  as  the  primary  teaching  area 
(see  advisor): 


CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

CHM 

Note: 

116 


115/116  General  Chemistry 

215  Lab  Health  &  Safety 

261  Organic  Chemistry 

262  Organic  Chemistry 

263  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

264  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

273  Intro.  Physical  Chemistry 

321  Analytical  Chemistry  I 

513  Chemical  Literature 

CHM  111,  112,  223  may  replace  CHM  115, 
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For  PHYSICS  as  the  primary  teaching  area  (see 
advisor): 

PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

PHYS  310 

Intermediate  Mechanics 

PHYS  322 

0.scillations 

PHYS  330 

Intermediate  Electricity 

PHYS  342 

Modern  Physics 

PHYS  343 

Modern  Physics  Lab. 

PHYS  350 

Intermediate  Lab. 

PHYS  351 

Intermediate  Lab. 

SuDDortine  areas 

For  Biology  as 

the  supporting  area: 

BIOL  101/102 

Intro.  Biology 

BIOL  235 

General  Ecology 

BIOL  316 

Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  429 

Genetics  Lab. 

BIOL  430 

Genetics 

For  CHEMISTRY  as  the  supporting  area  (see 
advisor): 

CHM  111/112 

General  Chemistry 

OR 

CHM  115/116 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  251 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  252 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  223 

Intro.  Qualit.  Analysis 

CHM  224 

Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

OR 

CHM  333 

Principles  of  Biochemistry 

For  PHYSICS 
sor): 

as  the  supporting  area  (see  advi- 

PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

PHYS  342 

Modern  Physics 

PHYS  343 

Modern  Physics  Lab. 

And  one  of: 

PHYS  310 

Intermediate  Mechanics 

PHYS  322/350  Oscillations/Intermediate  Lab 

PHYS  330/351  Intermediate  Electricity/ 
Intermediate  Lab. 

For  GENERAL  SCIENCE  as  the  supporting  area: 

18  additional  credits  in  areas  outside  primary  area 
including  Geosciences,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or 
Biology,  in  addition  to  those  courses  listed  in 
General  Education  requirements. 


For  MATHEMATICS  as  the  supporting  area: 
MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I/II 
MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra 

MA  560  Fundamental  Concepts  Geom. 

7.  Professional  Education 


EDFA  101 
EDCI  203* 
EDPS  220 
EDPS  260* 
EDFA  221 


Intro.  Foundations  Education 
Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Intro,  to  Special  Education 

Society,  School  and  the 
Professional  Educator 


EDCI  303* 
EDCI  309* 
EDCI  346* 
EDCI  355* 

EDCI  260* 
EDPS  4981* 

^Admission  to 
registration  in 


Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 
Reading  Middle/Secondary 
Strategies  of  Science  Instruction 

Teach.  Learning  in  Middle/ 
Secondary 

Computers  in  Education 
Supervised  Teaching 

Teacher  Education  required  prior  to 
courses  indicated. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Medical 
Technology  (124  credits ) 


1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

(ENGL  105  may  be  replaced  by  another  English 
writing/literature  course  or  ENGL  220  Technical 
Report  Writing  by  students  who  receive  an  A  grade 
in  ENGL  104.) 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


BIOLOGY 

BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  3 1 6  Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  320  Cell  Biology 

BIOL  321  Cell  Biology  Lab 

BIOL  429  Genetics  Lab.  (Optional) 

BIOL  430  Genetics 
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CHEMISTRY:  Choose  AorB 
A.  For  most  students: 


CHM  111/112 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  223 

Intro.  Qualit.  Analysis 

CHM  255 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  254 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  256 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  258 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  333 

Principles  Biochemistry 

OR 

CHM  224 

Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

B.  For  students  with  strong  high  school  chemistry 

background: 

CHM  115 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  116 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  254 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  255 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  256 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  258 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  333 

Principles  Biochemistry 

OR 

CHM  224 

Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

PHYSICS:  Choose  AorB 

A.  PHYS  220/221  General  Physics 

B.  PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

PHYS  342 

Modern  Physics 

PHYS  343 

Modern  Physics  Lab. 

MATHEMATICS:  Choose  AorB 

A.  For  most  students: 

MA  223/224 

Intro.  Analysis  I/II 

STAT301 

Elementary  Statistics 

OR 

BIOL  330 

Biostatistics 

CS  342 

Computer-Based  Biomedical  Image 

Analysis 

OR 

CIS  215 

Structured  Program  Development 

B.  For  students 

with  strong  mathematics 

background: 

MA  163/164 

Integrated  Calc.  Geom.  I/II 

One  of: 

BIOL  330 

Biostatistics 

STAT301 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

CS  342 

Computer-Based  Biomedical 

Image  Analysis 

CIS  215 

Structured  Program  Development 

3.  Humanities/Behavioral  Sciences 

Six  credits  from  any  two  of  the  following,  including 


a  two-course  sequence;  foreign  language  highly 
ommended: 

A.  literature,  philosophy,  creative  arts 

B.  history,  political  science 

C.  economics,  sociology,  psychology 

D.  modem  language  (up  to  6  credits.) 

4.  BioIo2v  electives  (9-10  credits)  from: 

BIOL  340 

Human  Physiology 

BIOL  357 

Intro.  Animal  Physiology 

BIOL  507 

Molecular  Biology 

BIOL  508 

Recomb.  DNA  Techniques 

BIOL  510 

Microtechniques 

BIOL  524 

Microbiology 

BIOL  525 

Neurobiology 

BIOL  527 

General  Mycology 

BIOL  533 

Medical  Microbiology 

BIOL  534 

Lab.  in  Medical  Microbiology 

BIOL  561 

Immunology 

BIOL  566 

Developmental  Biology 

BIOL  595 

Human  Cytogenetics  Tech. 

BIOL  595 

Food  Microbiology 

5.  Successful  completion  of  12-month  clinical 

program  at  an  affiliated  hospital  (32  credits). 

Note:  Students  must  register  for  Candidate  Only  at 
Purdue  Calumet  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in 
which  they  expect  to  complete  the  B.S.  (usually 
advanced  registration  period  or  delayed  for  summer 
semester). 

General  Agriculture  Transfer 
Program  (60  credits) 

More  than  40  programs  are  offered  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette. 
Calumet  students  may  complete  one-two  years  of 
study  in  these  programs  by  taking  coursework 
offered  through  the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  at  Purdue  University  Calumet.  Students 
can  then  transfer  to  the  West  Lafayette  campus  to 
complete  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Requirements  vary  in 
different  agriculture  options.  See  advisor  for  further 
details.  The  following  is  a  sample  program. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II  OR 
ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

COM  114  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
One  COM  elective 
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2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


SCIENCE 
CHM  111/112 
CHM  251 
CHM  252 
BIOL  101/102 
BIOL  316 
BIOL  429 
BIOL  430 
STAT301 


General  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry* 
Organic  Chemistry* 
Intro.  Biology 
Basic  Microbiology* 
Genetics* 

Genetics* 

Elementary  Statistical 


Methods* 


MATH: 


MA  TlilllA  Intro.  Analysis  I/II 
*Not  required  in  all  programs 

3.  Electives  (six  courses) 


Preforestry  Transfer  Program 
(60  credits) 

Students  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources, 
School  of  Agriculture,  at  Purdue  University  West 
Lafayette  by  completing  two  years  of  courses 
offered  through  the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II  OR 
ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

COM  1 14  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
One  COM  elective 


2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Students  with  inadequate  preparation  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  need  MA  153  &  MA  154  in  addition  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

MATH 

MA  223/224  Intro.  Analysis  I/II 

STAT  301  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

CHEMISTRY 

CHM  111/112  General  Chemistry 
BIOLOGY 

BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  235  General  Ecology 

CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS,  OR  MATH  ELECTIVE 

(see  advisor). 

3.  Civil  Engineering 

CET  104  Elementary  Surveying 


4.  Economics 

ECON  210  Principles  Economics 
OR 

ECON  217  Economics 

5.  Electives  (four  courses) 


Preoptometry  Transfer  Program 
(90  credits,  inciuding  20  credits 
at  the  300-400  level) 


Students  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  may  com¬ 
plete  the  Preoptometry  requirements  and  apply  for 
admision  to  an  accredited  program  such  as  that  at 
the  I.U.  School  of  Optometry.  Courses  listed  below 
should  fulfill  the  prerequisite  requirements  of  I.U. 
See  advisor  for  requirements  of  other  schools. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

OR 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

MATHEMATICS 

MA  153/154  Algebra/Trigonometry 


OR 

MA  151 
MA  163 


Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Integrated  Calculus  and  Analytical 

Geom.  I 

Biostatistics 


Elementary  Statistical  Methods  I 


Statistical  Methods  for  Behav.  Sci. 


BIOL  330 
OR 

STAT  301 
OR 

STAT  201 
PHYSICS 

PHYS  220/221  General  Physics 
CHEMISTRY 

CHM  111/112/116  General  Chemistry 
OR 

CHM  115/116  General  Chemistry 
CHM  251/252  Organic  Chemistry 
OR 

CHM  255/254  Organic  Chemistry 
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DEPARTMENTS 


BIOLOGY 

BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  3 1 6  Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  213/214  Human  Anat.  and  Physiology  I/II 
(recommended) 

Advanced  Biology  elective,  one  course.  Suggested: 
BIOL  320/321  Intro,  to  Cell  Biology  w/lab 
BIOL  429/430  Genetics  w/lab 
BIOL  566  Developmental  Biology/w  lab 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

Two  humanities  courses 

PSY  120-Intro.  Psychology  and  one  PSY  elective 
Two  social  and  historical  studies  electives 
Foreign  language:  101,  102 

4.  Electives  (additional  courses  as  needed) 

Prepharmacy  Transfer  Program 

This  program  is  designed  specifically  for  Purdue 
University  Calumet  students  who  expect  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Purdue  University  West  Lafayette 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences  after 
two  years  of  study.  Ordinarily,  only  students  with  a 
C+/B  average  will  be  considered  for  transfer  and 
admission  to  the  West  Lafayette  program. 

Required  Courses: 

BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  213/214  Human  Anat.  and  Physiology  1/  II 
BIOL  3 1 6  Basic  Microbiology 
OR 

BIOL  221  Intro.  Microbiology 
CHM  115/116  General  Chemistry 
CHM  254/255/  Organic  Chemistry 
256/258 

PHYS  220  General  Physics 
MA  223/224  Introductory  Analysis  I/II 
OR 

MA  163/164  Integrated  Calc.  Geom.  I/II 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
ECON  210  Principles  of  Economics 

General  Education: 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  take  9  semester 
hours  of  general  education  courses,  one  course  from 
at  least  three  of  the  following  approved  course 
groupings  to  satisfy  the  General  Edueation  breadth 
requirement.  See  advisor  for  details. 

1 .  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

2.  Communication  and  Fine  Arts 

3.  Administrative  and  Management  Sciences 


4.  Health  and  Science  in  Society 

5.  Basic  Science  and  Technology 


Prephysical  Therapy  Transfer 
Program  (60  credits) 

Students  may  complete  the  first  two  years  of  a  four- 
year  physical  therapy  curriculum  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  and  then  apply  for  admission  to 
an  accredited  program  for  the  last  two  years. 
Courses  listed  below  should  fulfill  the  prerequisite 
requirements  of  the  physical  therapy  program  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Allied  Health 
Sciences.  See  advisor  for  requirements  of  other 
schools. 


1.  Communication 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  115  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


MATH 
MA  153/154 
OR 

MA  151 
BIOL  330 
OR 

STAT  301 
BIOLOGY 

BIOL  213/214  Human  Anat.  and  Physiology  I/II 
CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 
CHM  115  General  Chemistry 
PHYS  220/221  General  Physics 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 


Algebra/Trig. 

Algebra  &  Trig. 

Biostatistics 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods 


PHIL  110,  111,  or  324 
PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 

AND 

PSY  Elective 

OR 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

AND 

SOC  Elective 


4.  Electives  (additional  courses  as  needed) 

Recommended:  CIS  204  and  205  and  Life  Span 
Psychology 
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Preoccupationai  Therapy 
Transfer  Program  (62  credits) 


Preveterinary  Medicine  Program 
(70  Credits) 


Students  may  complete  the  first  two  years  of  a  four- 
year  occupational  therapy  curriculum  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  and  then  apply  for  admission  to 
an  accredited  program  for  the  last  two  years. 
Courses  listed  below  should  fulfill  the  prerequisite 
requirements  of  the  occupational  therapy  program  of 
Indiana  University  School  of  Allied  Health 
Sciences.  See  advisor  for  requirements  of  other 
schools. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  115  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 


Biology 

BIOL  213/214  Human  Anat.  and  Physiology  I/II 
Chemistry 

CHM  111/112  General  Chemistry 

OR 

CHM  115  General  Chemistry 

MATHEMATICS 
MA  153/154  Algebra  &  Trig.  I/II 

OR 

MA  151  Algebra  &  Trig. 

BIOL  330  Biostatistics 

OR 

STAT301  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

3.  Humanities 

PSY  120  Elem.  Psychology 

PSY  350  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  Elective 

PHIL  110,  111,  or  324 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

4.  Electives  (12-15  credits) 

In  addition,  one  course  each  is  required  in: 
Medical  Terminology 

Human  Growth  and  Development  (life  span) 


Students  may  complete  all  of  their  preveterinary 
medicine  curriculum  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
Seventy  credit  hours  is  a  minimum  number  of  cred¬ 
it  hours  to  qualify,  along  with  mixed  animal  experi¬ 
ence.  This  program  follows  the  general  biology  pro¬ 
gram  with  additional  required  or  recommended 
courses:  1-2  semesters  of  biochemistry,  communica¬ 
tion,  animal  nutrition,  computer  sciences,  macroeco¬ 
nomics  and  business  writing. 


Master  of  Science  in  Biology 
and  in  Biology  Teaching 
(30  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements:  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores. 

Degree  Requirements: 


1.  Plan  of  Study:  A  plan  of  study  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Graduate  School  shortly  after  acceptance 
into  the  program.  A  Graduate  Advisory 
Committee  will  work  closely  with  the  student  to 
design  a  program  suited  to  the  student’s  needs. 


2a. Non-Thesis  Option:  21  credits  in  primary  area 
(Biology)  at  500-600  level  and  nine  credits  in  sup¬ 
porting  area  including  Biology,  Statistics, 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  or 
Physics.  For  teaching,  secondary  area  must  be 
education. 


1^1 


2b. Thesis  Option:  Fewer  courses,  but  more 
research  credits.  The  student  submits  a  formal 
research  proposal,  conducts  the  research,  writes  a 
thesis,  and  defends  it  before  a  committee. 


3.  One  credit  seminar  in  biology. 

4.  Cumulative  Index  Required:  3.0  or  higher. 
Degree  must  be  completed  in  10  semesters. 


Transfer  of  Credit:  No  more  than  nine  credits 
accepted  from  other  institutions,  no  more  than  10 
years  prior  to  completion  of  degree  program  may  be 
accepted  for  supporting  area. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics 


John  R.  Albright,  Head.  Faculty:  A.  H.  Carlson  (Emeritus),  C.  C.  Chancey,  G.  S.  Chulick,  R.  R.  Fryer  (Emeritus), 
L.  C.  Gibson  (Emeritus),  R  D.  Gupta,  S.  K.  Gupta,  H.  R.  Heydegger,  M.  O.  Longas,  G.  R.  Mitchell  (Emeritus),  R. 
A.  Najaf  Zadeh,  N.  K.  Nelson  (Emeritus),  J.  Pan,  M.  W.  Reiter,  J.  R.  Phillips,  T.  J.  Phillips  (Emeritus),  A.  K. 
Roebuck  (Emeritus),  K.  Rowberg,  M.  F.  Ryan,  F.  Susienka  (Emeritus),  M.  Svonavec  (Emeritus),  N.  D.  Yaney 
(Emeritus). 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  offers  degree  programs  at  several  levels  in  both  chemistry  and 
physics.  These  can  add  technical  sophistication  and  employment  flexibility  (Minor  in  Physics),  provide  a  two- 
year  professional  program  (Associate  of  Science,  Chemical  Technology),  or  prepare  the  student  for  profes¬ 
sional  employment  or  further  graduate  or  medical  study  (Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  and  their  options). 

Special  areas  of  interest  among  the  Chemistry  faculty  include  biochemistry,  physical  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
environmental  chemistry,  synthetic  and  theoretical  organic  chemistry,  nuclear  and  cosmochemistry,  and  polymer 
chemistry.  The  Physics  faculty  have  research  interests  in  laser  applications  and  several  theoretical  areas  including 
high-temperature  super-conductivity,  electron-phonon  interactions  in  C^q,  neuroscience,  and  geophysical  model¬ 
ing.  There  also  is  an  on-going  research  interest  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science.  Interested  undergraduates 
are  encouraged  to  undertake  research  projects  in  chemistry  or  physics  under  faculty  supervision. 

The  department  sponsors  a  student  affiliate  Chapter  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  which  regularly  hosts  sem¬ 
inars,  lectures,  and  other  special  events.  A  monthly  physics  seminar  provides  a  window  on  current  research  in 
physics  and  physics  applications.  Cooperative  education  options  are  available  for  qualified  students,  alternating 
classroom  learning  with  on-the-job  experience,  and  helping  students  to  pay  for  their  education. 


Programs 


•  Minor  in  Physics  (18  credits) 

•  Associate  of  Science,  Chemical  Technology,  with  options  in  General  Industrial,  Pharmaceutical,  and 
Biochemical  Technology 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Physics,  with  options  in  Engineering  Physics,  and  Physics  as  a  primary  or  secondary 
teaching  cU'ea 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry* 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Chemistry,  with  a  Premedical  Option  and  other  options  in  Chemical  Quality  Assurance, 
Chemical  Management,  and  Chemistry  as  a  primary  or  secondary  teaching  area 

*Certified  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  students  planning  graduate  study  in  Chemistry  or  preparing 
for  an  industrial  or  research  career. 


Associate  of  Science,  Chemical 
Technology,  Options  in  General 
Industrial,  Pharmaceutical, 
Biochemical  Technology 
(67-68  credits) 


CHM  215  Health  &  Safety  in  Lab. 

CHM  223  Intro.  Qualit.  Analysis 

CHM  224  Intro.  Quant.  Analysis 

CHM  25 1  Organic  Chemistry 


CHM  252  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  273  Intro.  Physical  Chemistry 


CHT  225  Instrument.  Quant.  Analysis 


Required  for  all  options: 

1,  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 
ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  1 14  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

CHM  1 1 1  General  Chemistry 

CHM  1 1 2  General  Chemistry 


MATH 

MA  147  Algebra  &  Trig.  I 

MA  148  Algebra  &  Trig.  II 

STAT  30 1  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

CIS  204  Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

SPY  252  Human  Relations  in  SPY 
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General  Industrial  Option 
(67  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Associate  degree  plus: 

CHT201  Unit  Operations 

CHT  202  Individual  Project 

M A  22 1  Calculus  for  Technology  I 

PHYS218  General  Physics  I 

PHYS  219  General  Physics  II 


Pharmaceutical  Option 
(68  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Associate  degree  plus: 


BIOL  101  Intro.  Biology  I 

BIOL  102  Intro.  Biology  II 

CHM  333  Intro.  Biochemistry 

PCTX  201  Intro.  Pharmacy 

PCTX  301  Intro.  Toxicology 


Biochemical  Technology  Option 
(68  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Associate  degree  plus: 

BIOL  101  Intro.  Biology  I 

BIOL  102  Intro.  Biology  II 

BIOL  221  Intro.  Microbiology 

CHM  320  Biochemistry  Technical  Lab. 

CHM  333  Intro.  Biochemistry 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Chemistry, 
all  options  except  teaching 
(124  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I  (Grade  of  A) 
AND  English  elective  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

A.  Science 

CHM  115  General  Chemistry  I 

CHM  116  General  Chemistry  II 

CHM  215  Laboratory  Health  &  Safety 

CHM  261  Organic  Chemistry  I 

CHM  262  Organic  Chemistry  II 

CHM  265  Organic  Chem.  Lab.  I 


CHM  266 

Organic  Chem.  Lab.  II 

CHM  321 

Analytical  Chem.  I 

CHM  373 

Physical  Chemistry  I 

CHM  374 

Physical  Chemistry  II 

CHM  376 

Physical  Chem.  Lab. 

CHM  424 

Analytical  Chem.  II 

PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat  Electricity  &  Optics 

B.  Two  courses,  preferably  in  sequence,  in  Biology 
or  Geoscience. 

Exception:  With  departmental  permission,  computer 
science  or  engineering  courses  may  be  substituted. 

C.  Math 

MA  163 

Integrated  Calculus  &  Geom.  I 

MA  164 

Integrated  Calculus  &  Geom.  II 

MA261  Multivariate  Calculus 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

A  two-course  sequence  from  any  group,  two  courses 
from  another  group,  and  any  two  other  courses  from 
A,  B,  or  C: 

A.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Aesthetics 

B.  History,  Political  Science 

C.  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology 

Chemistry  Major  Option 
(124  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 
CHM  220  General  Chemistry  III 

CHT  201  Industrial  Chemistry 

See  advisor  for  electives  to  complement  specified 
courses  with  those  preparing  for  premedical,  pre¬ 
dental,  preveterinary,  prepharmacy  and  prelaw. 

Premedical  Option  (124  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  (except 
2B  and  3)  plus: 

1.  Biology 

BIOL  101  Introductory  Biology  I 

BIOL  102  Introductory  Biology  II 

BIOL  320  Cell  Biology 

BIOL  321  Cell  Biology  Lab 

BIOL  429  Genetics  Lab 

BIOL  430  Genetics 


j 


\ 
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DEPARTMENTS 


2.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (18  credits) 

A  two  course  sequence  from  any  group  of  courses, 
two  from  another  group,  and  either  (i)  any  other 
courses  from  A,B,C,  or  (ii)  D. 

A.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Aesthetics 
B  history.  Political  Science 

C.  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology 

D.  Demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  modern  language  at 
the  level  of  the  second  semester  college  course. 

3.  Electives  (20  credits) 


HIST  374 

Economic  History 

STAT  301 

Elem.  Statistical  Methods 

MGMT  200 

Intro.  Accounting 

MGMT  201 

Cost  Accounting 

lET  204 

Techniques  Maint.  Quality 

lET  224 

Prod.  Planning  &  Control  I 

lET  355 

Statistical  Process  Control  I 

lET  365 

Statistical  Process  Control  II 

MFET  135 

Manufacturing  Processes 

Chemical  Management  Option 
(124  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  (except  2B 
and  3)  plus: 

CHM  220 

General  Chemistry  III 

CHT  201 

Industrial  Chemistry 

CIS  204 

Computers  in  Business  I 

CIS  205 

Computers  in  Business  II 

COM  115 

Fund,  of  Public  Speaking 

lET  204 

Quality  Control 

lET  224 

Production  Planning 

SPV  252 

Human  Relations  in  Supervision 

ECON210 

Intro.  Economics 

ECON  251 

Microeconomics 

MGMT  200 

Intro.  Accounting 

MGMT  201 

Cost  Accounting 

MGMT  305 

Business  Statistics 

MGMT  324 

Marketing 

MGMT  455 

Business  Law  I 

HIST  334 

History  of  Science  &  Technology 

HIST  374 

Economic  History 

Electives  (16  credits) 

Chemical  Quality  Assurance 
Option  (124  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  (except  2B 
and  3)  plus: 

CHM  220 

General  Chemistry  III 

CHT  201 

Industrial  Chemistry 

CIS  204 

Computers  in  Business  I 

CIS  205 

Computers  in  Business  II 

COM  115 

Fund,  of  Public  Speaking 

ECON  251 

Microeconomics 

ECON  252 

Macroeconomics 

HIST  334 

History  of  Science  &  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry  Option  (124  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

CHM  24 1  Intro.  Inorganic  Chemistry 
CHM  342  Inorganic  Chemistry 

CHM  513  Chemical  Literature 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Equat. 

PHYS  342  Modern  Physics 

PHYS  343  Modern  Physics  Lab. 

Six  credits  of  Advanced  Chemistry 

GER  101  German  I 

GER  102  German  II 

GER  201  German  III 

GER  202  German  IV  OR 

GER  244  4th  Course  Sci.  German 

Electives  (0-2  credits) 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Chemistry 
as  a  primary  or  supporting 
teaching  area  (124  credits): 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  (Grade  of  B 
or  better)  and  an  ENGL  composition  elective,  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
AND 

COM  114  Fund,  of  Speech  OR 

COM  115  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

Note:  Indiana  State  teacher  licensing  requires  nine 
credits  of  oral  and  written  expression.  Take  one  of 
the  following,  if  needed,  to  complete  nine  credits: 
COM  115,  COM  314,  ENGL  304,  ENGL  405. 
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2.  Humanities 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


A.  Six-nine  credits  from  the  following,  with  no  more 
than  three  credits  from  each  category: 


LITERATURE 
ENGL  210 
ENGL  231 
ENGL  232 
ENGL  236 
ENGL  240 
ENGL  241 
ENGL  250 
ENGL  260 
ENGL  261 
ENGL  320 
ENGL  324 
ENGL  350 
ENGL  351 
ENGL  355 
AESTHETICS 
A&D  255 
THTR  201 
MUS  250 
PHIL  106 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHIL  101 
PHIL  110 
PHIL  1 1 1 
PHIL  206 


Gender  &  Style  in  Literature 
Intro.  Literature 
Thematic  Studies  in  Literature 
Mothers  and  Daughters  in  Lit. 
Survey  of  English  Lit.  I 
Survey  of  English  Lit.  II 
Great  American  Books 
Intro.  World  Lit.  I 
Intro.  World  Lit.  II 
By  and  About  Women 
Intematl.  Women’s  Literature 
Survey  of  American  Literature 
Survey  of  American  Literature  II 
Afro-American  Lit. 

Art  Appreciation 
Theater  Appreciation 
Music  Appreciation 
Human  Exp.  Art.  Lit. 

History  of  Philosophy 
Intro.  Philosophy 
Ethics 

Philosophy  of  Religion 


B.  Foreign  Language  (0-12  cr.) 


101-102-201-202 


Note:  Total  credits  in  combined  Communication  and 
Humanities  must  equal  at  least  18. 

3.  Mathematics 

MA  163  Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  I 

MA  164  Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  II 

MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Lin.  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eq. 

4»  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

A.  PSY  362  Human  Develop.  II 

B.  9-12  credits  from  the  following  with  at  least  three 
credits  from  each  of  two  areas: 

HISTORY 

HIST  104  Intro.  Modern  World 

HIST  1 1 0  The  Pre-Modern  World 

HIST  151  American  History 

HIST  152  U.S.  Since  1877 

HIST  397  The  Afro-American 


POL  100 

American  Public  Affairs 

POL  101 

American  Government 

POL  130 

Intro.  International  Relations 

POL  141 

Intro.  Comparative  Politics 

POL  370 

Intro.  Comparative  State  Politics 

ECONOMICS 

ECON210 

Principles  of  Economics 

ECON  251 

Microeconomics 

SOCIOLOGY  &  ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH  105 

Intro.  Cultural  Anthropology 

ANTH  341 

Culture  &  Personality 

SOC  100 

Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  220 

Social  Problems 

SOC  340 

General  Social  Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  344 

Human  Sexuality 

PSY  350 

Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  361 

Human  Development  I 

5.  General  Science  Education 

A.  SCI  300 

Interdisciplinary  Science 

B.  At  least  three  credits  from  each  of  the  following: 

Biology,  Geoscience,  Physics 

6.  Chemistry 

CHM  115/116 

General  Chemistry 

CHM  215 

Lab  Health  &  Safety 

CHM  261 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  262 

Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  263 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  264 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

CHM  273 

Intro.  Physical  Chemistry 

CHM  290 

Selected  Topics 

CHM  321 

Analytical  Chemistry  I 

CHM  513 

Chemical  Literature 

Note:  CHM  111,  112,  223  may  replace  CHM  115, 

116. 

7.  SuDDortina  Science  Areas  (Student  must 

choose  one  area) 

For  BIOLOGY 

as  the  supporting  area: 

BIOL  101/102 

Intro.  Biology 

BIOL  285 

Environmental  Biology 

BIOL  316 

Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  429 

Genetics  Lab. 

BIOL  430 

Genetics 
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For  PHYSICS  as  the  supporting  area: 
PHYS  152  Mechanics 

PHYS251  Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

PHYS  342  Modem  Physics 

PHYS  343  Modem  Physics  Lab. 


And  one  of  the  following: 


PHYS  310 

PHYS  330/ 
351 

PHYS  322/ 
350 


Intermediate  Mechanics 

Intermediate  Electricity/ 
Intermediate  Lab. 

Oscillations/Intermediate  Lab. 


For  GENERAL  SCIENCE  as  the  supporting  area: 

18  additional  credits  in  areas  outside  Chemistry, 
including  Biology,  Geoscience,  or  Physics,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  courses  listed  in  General  Science 
Education. 

For  MATHEMATICS  as  the  supporting  area: 

MA  163  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I 

MA  164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  II 

MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Equat. 

MA  560  Fundamental  Concepts  Geom. 

8.  Professional  Education 

EDFA  101  Intro.  Found.  Education 

EDCI  203  Teaching  and  Learning  Seminar 

EDPS  220  Psychology  of  Learning 

EDFA  221  Society,  School  and  the 

Professional  Educator 

EDPS  260  Special  Education 

EDCI  260  Instructional  Technology  OR 

EDCI  49 IB  Computers  in  Education 

EDCI  303  Teaching  and  Learning  Seminar 

EDCI  309  Reading  Middle/Secondary 

EDCI  346  Strategies  of  Science  Instruction 

EDCI  355  Teach.  Learning  in  High  School 

EDCI  498  Supervised  Teaching 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Physics,  all 
options  except  Teaching 
(124  credits) 

Required  for  all  Bachelor’s  degrees  in  Physics: 

1,  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I  (Grade  of  A) 
and  English  elective  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 


2.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

A  two-course  sequence  from  any  group,  tVi’o  courses 
from  another  group,  and  any  two  other  courses  from 
A,  B,  or  C: 

A.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Foreign 
Languages 

B.  History,  Political  Science 

C.  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology 

3.  Miathematics 

A.  Required: 

MA  163  Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  I 


MA  164 

Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  II 

MA  261 

Multivariate  Calculus 

Math  Elective 

(three  credits)  Advanced  Math, 

Computer  Science,  or  Statistics. 

Recommended  courses: 

MA  362 

Topics  Advanced  Calculus  OR 

MA510 

Advanced  Calculus 

MA  352 

Intermediate  Linear  Algebra  OR 

MA  422 

Diff.  Equat.  Engr.  Phys.  Sci. 

4.  Phvsics 

A.  Required: 

PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity  and  Optics 

PHYS  310 

Intermediate  Mechanics 

PHYS  322 

Oscillations  &  Waves 

PHYS  330 

Intermediate  Elect.  Magnet. 

PHYS  342 

Modem  Physics 

PHYS  343 

Modem  Physics  Lab. 

PHYS  350 

Intermediate  Lab. 

PHYS  515 

Thermodynamics 

PHYS  550 

Intro.  Quantum  Mechanics 

Physics  Major  Option 
(124  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Science 

A.  Chemistry 

CHM  115  General  Chemistry  I AAD 
CHM  1 1 6  General  Chemistry  II 

B.  Two  courses,  preferably  in  sequence,  in  Biology 
or  Geoscience.  Exception:  With  departmental  per¬ 
mission,  computer  science  or  engineering  courses 
may  be  substituted. 
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2.  Mathematics 


Math  Elective  (three  credits)  Advanced  Math, 
Computer  Science  or  Statistics. 

Recommended  courses: 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eq. 

MA  362  Topics  Advanced  Calculus  OR 

MA  510  Advanced  Calculus 

MA  352  Intermediate  Linear  Algebra  OR 

MA  422  Diff.  Equat.  Engr.  Phys.  Sci. 

3.  Electives  (27-30  credis) 


Engineering  Physics  Option 
(124  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Communication 

COM  114  Eund.  Speech  Comm.  OR 

COM  115  Eund.  Public  Speaking 

2.  Mathematics  and  Information  Systems 

A.  Mathematics 

MA  262  Lin.  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eq. 

B.  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems: 

One  course  in  computer  science  or  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Exception:  With  consent  of  the  department,  a 
sequence  of  ENGR  140  and  ENGR  160  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 


3.  Physics 

PHYS  261  Heat,  Electricity  &  Optics 

4.  Engineering/Electrical  Engineering 


Required: 
EE  201 
EE  202 
EE  207 
EE  218 
EE  275 
EE  335 
EE  363 
ENGR  233 


Linear  Circuit  Analysis  I 
Linear  Circuit  Analysis  II 
Elect.  Measure.  Techniques 
Linear  Circuits  Lab.  II 
Electronics— Devices 
Electronics— Systems 
Software  Engr.:  C  Lang. 
Microcomputers  in  Engineering 


5.  Electives  (25-29  cr.) 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Physics, 
Secondary  Science  Teaching 
Option  (124  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp  (Grade  of  B 
or  better)  and  an  ENGL  composition  elective,  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
AND 

COM  1 14  Fund,  of  Speech  OR 
COM  115  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

Note:  Indiana  State  teacher  licensing  requires  nine 
credits  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

Take  one  of  the  following,  if  needed,  to  complete  nine 
credits:  COM  115,  COM  314,  ENGL  304,  ENGL  405. 

2.  Humanities 

A.  Six-nine  credits  from  the  following,  with  no  more 
than  three  credits  from  each  category: 

LITERATURE 


ENGL  210 

Gender  &  Style  in  Literature 

ENGL  231 

Intro.  Literature 

ENGL  232 

Thematic  Studies  in  Literature 

ENGL  236 

Mothers  and  Daughters  in  Lit. 

ENGL  240 

Survey  of  English  Lit.  I 

ENGL  241 

Survey  of  English  Lit.  II 

ENGL  250 

Great  American  Books 

ENGL  260 

Intro.  World  Lit.  I 

ENGL  261 

Intro.  World  Lit.  II 

ENGL  320 

By  and  About  Women 

ENGL  324 

Internatl.  Women’s  Literature 

ENGL  350 

Survey  of  American  Literature  I 

ENGL  351 

Survey  of  American  Literature  II 

ENGL  355 

Afro-American  Literature 

AESTHETICS 

A&D  255 

Art  Appreciation 

THTR  201 

Theater  Appreciation 

MUS  250 

Music  Appreciation 

PHIL  106 

Human  Exp.  Art.  Lit. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  lOI 

History  of  Philosophy 

PHIL  no 

Intro.  Philosophy 

PHIL  1 1 1 

Ethics 

PHIL  206 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

B.  Eoreign  Language  (0-12  cr.) 

101-102-201-202 

Note:  Total  credits  in  combined  communication  and 
humanities  must  equal  at  least  18. 
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3.  Mathematics 


MA  163  Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  I 

MA  164  Integ.  Calculus  &  Geom.  II 

MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Lin.  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eq. 

4.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

A.  Psy  362 

Human  Develop.  II 

B.  9-12  credits  from  the  following  with  at  least  three 

credits  from  each  of  two  areas: 

HISTORY 

HIST  104 

Intro.  Modem  World 

HIST  no 

The  Pre-Modern  World 

HIST  151 

American  History 

HIST  152 

U.S.  Since  1877 

HIST  397 

The  Afro-American 

POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 

POL  100 

American  Public  Affairs 

POL  101 

American  Government 

POL  130 

Intro.  International  Relations 

POL  141 

Intro.  Comparative  Politics 

POL  370 

Intro.  Comparative  State  Politics 

ECONOMICS 

i 

ECON  210^^^^JB!rinciples  of ’Economics 

ECON  251 

Microeconomics 

SOCIOLOGY  &  ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH  105 

Intro.  Cultural  Anthropology 

ANTH  341 

Culture  &  Personality 

SOC  100 

Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  220 

Social  Problems 

SOC  340 

General  Social  Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  344 

Human  Sexuality 

PSY  350 

Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  361 

Human  Development  I 

5.  General  Science  Education 

A.  SCI  300 

Interdisciplinary  Science 

B.  At  least  three  credits  from  each  of  the  following: 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Geoscience 

6.  Phvsics 

PHYS  152 

Mechanics 

PHYS  251 

Heat,  Electricity  &  Optics 

PHYS  310 

Intermediate  Mechanics 

PHYS  322 

Oscillations 

PHYS  330 

Intermediate  Elect.  Mag. 
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PHYS  342 
PHYS  343 
PHYS  350 
PHYS  351 


Modern  Physics 
Modern  Physics  Lab. 
Intermediate  Lab.  I 
Intermediate  Lab.  II 


7.  Supporting  Science  Areas  (Student  must 

choose  one  area) 


For  BIOLOGY  as  the  supporting  area: 
BIOL  101/102  Intro.  Biology 
BIOL  385  Environmental  Biology 

BIOL  316  Basic  Microbiology 

BIOL  429  Genetics  Lab. 

BIOL  430  Genetics 


For  CHEMISTRY  as  the  supporting  area: 


CHM  111/112 
CHM  115/116 
CHM  223 
CHM  224 
CHM  333 
CHM  251 
CHM  252 


General  Chemistry  OR 
General  Chemistry 
Intro.  Qualit.  Analysis 
Intro.  Quant.  Analysis  OR 
Principles  of  Biochemistry 
Organic  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 


For  GENERAL  SCIENCE  as  the  supporting  area: 


Eighteen  additional  credits  outside  Physics,  includ¬ 
ing  Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Geoscience,  in  addition 
to  those  courses  listed  in  General  Science 
Education. 


For  MATHEMATICS  as  the  supporting  area: 
MA  163  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  I 

MA  164  Integrated  Calc.  &  Geom.  II 

MA261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Equat. 

MA  560  Fundamental  Concepts  Geom. 


8.  Professional  Education 


EDFA  101 
EDCI  203 
EDPS  220 
EDFA  221 

EDPS  260 
EDCI  260 
EDCI  49 IB 
EDCI  303 
EDCI  309 
EDCI  346 
EDCI  355 
EDCI  498 


Intro.  Found.  Education 
Teaching  and  Learning  Seminar 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Society,  School  and  the 
Professional  Educator 
Special  Education 
Instructional  Technology  OR 
Computers  in  Education 
Teaching  and  Learning  Seminar 
Reading  Middle/Secondary 
Strategies  of  Science  Instruction 
Teach.  Learning  in  High  School 
Supervised  Teaching 


Physics  Minor  (18  cr.) 

Required: 

PHYS  152  Mechanics 

PHYS  251  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Optics  {or 

PHYS  261  and  one  credit  hour  of  supplemental 
laboratory  work  in  PHYS  270) 

PHYS  342  Modem  Physics 

Electives: 

Six  credit  hours  at  the  300  level  or  above  from  those 
physics  courses  (or  equivalent)  which  are  not 
required  for  graduation  in  the  student’s  major. 
(PHYS  500  through  PHYS  509,  inclusive,  are  not 
available  as  such  electives.) 


T 
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Department  of  Communication 
AND  Creative  Arts 

William  L.  Robinson,  Head.  Faculty;  T.  M.  Carilli,  Y.  S.  Chambers  (Emeritus),  M.  Dakich,  M.  E.  Dixon,  D.  M. 
Dunn,  C.  M.  Gillotti,  L.  R.  Goodman  (Emeritus),  L.  J.  Goodnight,  Y.  R.  Kamalipour,  J.  A.  Leslie,  M.  R.  Moore, 
M.  B.  O’Connor,  T.  J.  Roach,  W.  L.  Robinson,  J.  Thierstein,  L.  R.  Wilier. 


Programs  in  the  Department  of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts  prepare  students  to  work  in  careers  that 
require  exceptional  skill  in  dealing  with  people.  The  department  offers  broad  curricula  ranging  from  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  communication  to  the  performing  and  creative  arts,  with  strong  liberal  arts  education  sup¬ 
porting  specific  preparation  for  a  variety  of  careers  in  communication  professions.  Students  can  select  minors 
within  the  department  to  serve  as  professional,  creative,  and  artistic  supplements  to  their  majors. 


Majors  in  the  department  find  careers  in  such  fields  as  sales,  advertising,  marketing,  electronic  media,  personnel, 
organizational  development,  corporate  training,  broadcasting,  public  relations  and  journalism. 

Internships,  practica,  and  cooperative  education  options  give  majors  the  opportunity  to  expand  their  learning  and 
career  networks  by  working  directly  with  professionals  in  organizations  such  as  commercial  radio  and  television 
stations,  (cable  TV  and  production  agencies),  print  media  outlets,  advertising  and  public  relations  firms. 

The  radio  studio  and  full-color  television  studio  on  campus  allow  students  hands-on  experience  in  electronic 
media. 

Programs 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Communication,  with  options  in  General  Communication,  Organizational  Communication, 
or  Public  Relations 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Radio  and  Television 

•  Minors  in  Communication,  Radio/Television,  Theatre,  Public  Relations,  Journalism,  Technical 
Communication,  and  Speech  Communication  Skills 

•  Master  of  Arts,  Communication 


Bachelor  of  Arts, 

Communication  (126  credits) 

Required  for  all  Bachelor’s  degrees  in 
Communication 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  114  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Foreign  Language  101,  102,  201,  202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence  required. 
Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for  mathematics. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

One  course  each  from: 

Literature 

Philosophy  (not  logic) 

History 
Aesthetics 
Economics 
Political  Science 
Psychology  120 

Sociology  100  OR  Anthropology 


Generai  Communication  Option 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Communication  Core  (24  credits) 

A.  CORE  course  requirements  (eight  courses,  24 
credit  hours) 


COM  214 

Theories  of  Interpersonal  Com. 

COM  225 

Intro.  Rhetoric  &  Social  Influence 

OR 

COM  319 

Rhetorical  Tradition 

COM  201 

Introduction  to  Mass  Media  OR 

COM  250 

Mass  Communication  and  Society 

COM  300 

Intro,  to  Research  in  Com. 

COM  318 

Principles  of  Persuasion 

COM  320 

Group  Discussion 

COM  323 

Business  and  Professional 

Speaking  OR 

COM  314 

Advanced  Public  Speaking  OR 

COM  343 

Fund,  of  Oral  Interpretation 

COM  420 

Organizational  Communication 
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B.  Professional  Skills  (two  courses,  six  credit  hours) 

COM  301  Applied  Communication  Research 

COM  325  Interviewing 

C.  Communication  Application/Skills  (pick  three  of 
the  following  courses,  for  nine  credit  hours) 


COM  115 

Public  Speaking 

THTR  138 

Acting  I 

COM  213 

Voice  and  Diction 

THTR  238 

Acting  II 

COM  255 

Newswriting 

COM  302 

Publication  Design 

COM  310 

Family  Communication 

COM  314 

Advanced  Public  Speaking  (if  not 
used  in  Category  A) 

COM  323 

Business  and  Professional 

Speaking  (if  not  used  in  Category 
A) 

COM  343 

Oral  Interpretation  (if  not  used  in 
Category  A) 

COM  331 

Radio  Production 

COM  332 

TV  Production 

COM  355 

Advertising 

D.  Communication  Course  Electives  (pick  any  two 
communication  courses — 300  level  or  above— for 
six  credit  hours) 

2.  Electives  (24  or  27  credits) 

Organizational  Communication 
Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Communication  Core  (24  credits) 


A. 

COM  214 

Theories  of  Interp.  Com. 

COM  225 

Intro,  to  Rhet.  &  Social  Influence 

OR 

COM  319 

Rhetorical  Tradition 

COM  250 

Mass  Com.  and  Society  OR 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

COM  318 

Principles  of  Persuasion 

COM  320 

Group  Discussion 

COM  343 

Oral  Interp.  OR 

COM  314 

Adv.  Public  Speaking  OR 

COM  323 

Bus.  &  Prof.  Speaking 

COM  300 

Intro,  to  Research  in  Com. 

COM  420 

Organizational  Communication 

B.  Required  (nine  credits) 

BHS  201  Stat.  Meth.  for  the  Beh.  Sciences 
COM  253  Intro,  to  Public  Relations 

COM  325  Interviewing 

C.  Choose  TWO  from  the  following  (six  credits) 

COM  255  Intro,  to  News  Writing  &  Editing 
COM  302  Publications  Design 

COM  583  Research  and  Assess,  in  Org. 

Com.  OR 


COM  301  Applied  Com.  Research 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

D.  Choose  ONE  from  the  following  (three  credits) 

PSY  373  Psy.  in  Industry 

PSY  374  Organization  and  Behavior 

SPY  252  Human  Relations  in  Supervision 

OBHR  430  Labor  Relations 

OBHR  431  Human  Resource  Management 

E.  Choose  ONE  from  the  following  (three  credits) 

COM  310  Family  Communication 

COM  350  Interracial  Communication 

COM  355  Intro,  to  Advertising 

COM  365  Com.  and  Aging 

COM  371  Health  Communication 

OBHR  330  Intro,  to  Org.  Behavior 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  the  Professional 

SPY  350  Applied  Creativity 

2.  Electives  124-27  credits) 


Public  Relations  Option 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 
1.  Communication  Core  124  credits) 


COM  214 

Theories  of  Interp.  Com. 

COM  225 

Intro,  to  Rhet.  &  Social  Influence 

COM  250 

Mass  Com.  and  Society  OR 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

COM  318 

Principles  of  Persuasion 

COM  320 

Group  Discussion 

COM  343 

Oral  Interpretation  OR 

COM  314 

Adv.  Public  Speaking  OR 

COM  323 

Bus.  &  Prof.  Speaking 

COM  300 

Intro,  to  Research  in  Com. 

COM  420 

Organizational  Communication 
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2.  Public  Relations  Reauirements  (21  credits) 

D.  Two  of: 

A.  The  following  five  (5)  courses: 

COM  213 

Voice  Diction 

COM  253 

Intro.  Public  Relations 

COM  225 

Intro.  Rhetoric 

COM  255 

Intro.  News  Writing/Editing 

COM  300 

Intro.  Research  in  Com. 

COM  353 

Problems  in  Public  Relations 

COM  318 

Principles  of  Persuasion 

COM  460 

Advanced  Public  Relations 

COM  320 

Group  Discussion 

ENGL  304 

Advanced  Composition 

COM  323 

Business  &  Professional  Spkg. 

B.  One  of: 

COM  343 

Fundamentals  Oral  Interpretation 

COM  325 

Interviewing 

COM  365 

Communication  and  Aging 

COM  352 

Mass  Communication  Law 

ENGL  376 

The  Movies  OR 

COM  355 

Advertising 

ENGL  386 

History  of  Film  to  1938  OR 

C  One  of: 

ENGL  387 

History  of  Film  to  Present 

COM  302 

Publications  Design 

THTR  138 

Acting  I 

COM  436 

Script  Writing 

2.  Electives  (24-27  credits) 

3.  Electives  (24-27  credits) 

Minors  in  the  Areas  of: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Radio  and 

Television  (126  credits) 

Communication  Minor  (15  hours) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

1.  Radio  and  Television  Requirements 

COM  214 

Theories  of  Interpersonal 

(45  credits) 

Communication 

A. 

COM  225 

Intro,  to  Rhetoric  &  Social 

COM  201 

COM  202 

COM  330 

Intro.  Mass  Media 

Electronic  Media 

Theories  in  Mass  Communication 

Influence 

COM  3 1 8  Principles  of  Persuasion,  AND 

Any  COM  course  at  300  or  400  level 

COM  33 1 

COM  332 

Radio  Production 

Television  Production 

Speech  Communication  Skills 

COM  347 

Radio-Television  Performance 

Minor  (15  hours) 

COM  352 

Mass  Communication  Law 

COM  115 

Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 

COM  436 

Script  Writing 

COM  314 

Advanced  Public  Speaking  OR 

B.  Three  of: 

COM  323 

Business  &  Professional  Speaking 

COM  250 

Mass  Communication  &  Society 

COM  343 

Oral  Interpretation  OR 

COM  355 

Fundamentals  of  Advertising 

COM  213 

Voice  and  Diction 

COM  430 

Broadcast  Sales 

COM  320 

Group  Discussion 

COM  441 

Adv.  Television  Production 

COM  325 

Interviewing 

COM  532 

Telecommunications  Sys.  Mgmt. 

COM  533 

C.  Two  of: 

COM  253 

COM  255 

COM  325 

COM  334 

COM  530 

COM  536 

COM  590 

Documentary  Television 

Intro.  Public  Relations 

Intro.  News  Writing  &  Editing 
Interviewing 

Journalism  for  Electronic  Media 

Broadcast  Journalism 

Radio  and  Television  Writing 

Broadcast  Programming 

Technical  Communication  Minor 
(15  hours) 

COM  315 

COM  325 

COM  415 

ENGL  220 

ENGL  423 

ENGL  420 

Speech  Communication  of 

Technical  Information 

Interviewing 

Discussion  of  Technical  Problems 

Technical  Report  Writing 

Technical  Publications  Writing  OR 
Business  Writing 
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Public  Relations  Minor 

(18  hours) 

Required: 

COM  253 

Intro,  to  Public  Relations 

COM  255 

Intro,  to  News  Writing  &  Editing 

COM  353 

Problems  in  Public  Relations 

COM  460 

Advanced  Public  Relations 

Choose  six  hours  from  the  following: 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

COM  302 

Publications  Design 

COM  325 

Interviewing 

ENGL  304 

Advanced  Composition 

ENGL  425 

Technical  Publications  Editing 

Journalism  Minor  (18  hours) 

Required: 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

COM  255 

Intro,  to  News  Writing  &  Editing 

COM  325 

Interviewing 

COM  451 

Magazine  Journalism 

Choose  six  hours  from  the  following: 

COM  302 

Publications  Design 

COM  334 

Journalism  for  Electronic  Media 

COM  452 

Practicum  in  Journalism 

ENGL  304 

Advanced  Composition 

ENGL  406 

Review  Writing 

ENGL  423 

Technical  Publications  Writing 

Radio/Teievision  Minor 

(18  hours) 

Required: 

COM  201 

Intro,  to  Mass  Media 

COM  202 

Electronic  Media 

COM  331 

Radio  Production 

COM  332 

Television  Production 

Choose  six 

hours  from  the  following: 

COM  330 

Theories  of  Mass  Communication 

COM  352 

Mass  Communication  Law 

COM  354 

Radio-Television  Performance 

COM  436 

Script  Writing 

COM  441 

Advanced  Television  Production 

Theatre  Minor  (15  hours) 

Required: 

THTR  201 

Theatre  Appreciation 

THTR  138 

Acting  I 

THTR  340 

Play  Production  and  Direction  OR 

ENGL  376 

The  Movies 

Choose  six  hours  from  the  following: 

COM  213 

Voice  and  Diction 

COM  343 

Fundamentals  of  Oral 

Interpretation 

COM  354 

Radio  and  TV  Performance 

COM  436 

Script  Writing 

ENGL  383 

Modern  Drama 

ENGL  442 

Shakespeare 

Any  course  with  a  THTR  prefix 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Communication  (36  credits) 

(Effective  Fall  1995) 


Degree  Requirements 


COM  590 


Intro.  to  Graduate  Study 
(to  be  taken  within  first  nine 
hours  of  coursework) 


Six  (6)  hours  of  THEORY  from  courses  listed 
below: 


COM  512 
COM  521 
COM  545 
COM  559 


2.  Electives 
COM  508 
COM  512 
COM  517 
COM  518 
COM  520 
COM  521 
COM  532 


Theories  of  Interpersonal  Com. 
Theories  of  Rhetoric 
Theories  of  Oral  Interpretation 

Current  Trends  in  Mass  Com. 
Research 

Nonverbal  Communication 
Interpersonal  Communication 
Communication  and  Politics 
Persuasion 

Small  Group  Communication 
Rhetoric 

Telecommunications  Systems 
Management 


COM  534 
COM  545 
COM  560 
COM  574 


Comparative  Telecom  Systems 
Oral  Interpretation 
Rhetoric  and  the  Mass  Media 
Organizational  Com. 
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Six  (6)  hours  of  RESEARCH  METHODS/ 
APPLICATION  from  the  courses  listed  below: 


COM  515 

Persuasion  and  Social  Movements 

COM  525 

Advanced  Interviewing 

COM  531 

Special  Topics  in  Mass  Com. 

COM  533 

Documentary  Television 

COM  536 

Radio  and  Television  Writing 

COM  537 

Educational/Institutional  Media 

COM  540 

Advanced  Oral  Interpretation 

COM  559 

Current  Trends  in  Mass  Com. 
Research 

COM  582 

Descriptive/Experiment  Research 

COM  583 

Research  and  Assessment  in  Orgs. 

COM  584 

Historical/Critical  Research 

COM* 

*Depending  on  the  topic  and  approach,  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  could  fulfdl  requirements  in  the  above 
categories.  Students  need  to  get  the  faculty  mem¬ 
ber’s  approval  to  count  one  of  the  following  as 
either  Theory  or  Research: 

COM  612 

Seminar  in  Interpersonal  Com. 

COM  621 

Seminar  in  Rhetoric 

COM  632 

Seminar  in  Mass  Com. 

COM  674 

Seminar  in  Organizational  Com. 

Twenty -one  (21)  hours  of  elective  coursework 

*  Plan  of  Study  Completed 

*  Comprehensive  Exams  Committee  Chair  chosen 

*  Format  of  Comprehensive  Exams  determined  in 
discussion  with  Chair  of  Committee 

*  Comprehensive  Exams  Committee  formed 

*  Comprehensive  Exams  Passed: 

1 )  Eight  (8)  hours  of  written  exams  completed/ 
passed,  or 

2)  Scholarly  Research  Project  completed/ 
approved,  or 

3)  Thesis  passed/approved. 

Transfer  of  Credit:  A  maximum  of  12  transfer 
graduate  credits  may  be  applied  toward  degree 
requirements.  These  credits  must  have  been  earned 
at  an  accredited  institution  and  relate  to  the  student’s 
plan  of  study.  Such  credits  must  not  have  been  used 
to  fulfill  previous  degree  requirements.  Courses 
used  in  a  previous  program  may  fulfill  course 
requirements  but  not  credit  hour  requirements. 
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Department  of 
Construction  Technology 

Dennis  P.  Korchek,  Head.  Faculty:  R.  E.  Bennett,  III;  E.  A.  Dudek;  R.  E.  Evans;  W.  F.  Glowicki  (Emeritus);  A. 
M.  Gregory;  C.  J.  McAllister  (Emeritus);  B.  M.  Meeker  (Emeritus);  N.  G.  Scarlatis. 

The  Department  of  Construction  Technology  provides  distinctive  educational  programs  and  experiences 
in  architectural  engineering  technology,  civil  engineering  technology,  and  construction  technology.  The 
department’s  programs  educate  students  so  that  their  university  training  provides  a  foundation  for  profes¬ 
sional  competence  and  advancement  in  the  field  of  engineering  technology,  and  so  that  students  will  continue  to 
develop  their  professional  skills  and  advance  into  positions  of  increasing  responsibility. 

All  programs  develop  the  aesthetic  sensitivity  of  students  about  social-environmental  systems,  instill  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  professional  ethics,  develop  analytical  and  practical  competence,  and  provide  a  breadth  of  knowledge  in 
the  humanities  and  social  and  natural  sciences. 

Faculty  in  the  department  are  qualified  professionals  with  considerable  experience  in  various  areas.  They  include 
registered  architects,  a  licensed  general  contractor  and  real  estate  broker,  registered  professional  engineers,  and  a 
land  surveyor.  Some  of  their  recent  projects  include  research  in  pre-fabricated  housing  systems  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  geographical  information  systems  for  municipalities. 


Programs 

•  Associate  of  Science,*  options  in  Civil  Engineering  Technology,  Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Construction  Technology* 

*Accredited  by  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology 

•  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  Facilities  Management 


Certificate  Programs  In  the  following  areas: 

•  Architectural  Computer  Aided  Drafting 

•  Surveying 

•  Construction  Management 

•  Residential  Construction 

•  Introduction  to  Scaffold  Erection  and  Safety 

Contact  the  department  for  further  information  about  these  certificate  programs. 


Associate  of  Science,  Civil 
Engineering  Technology  (69  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  1 1 5  Fundamentals  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

PHYS  218  General  Physics 

PHYS  219  General  Physics 

MATH 

MA  147  Algebra  &  Trig.  I 

MA  148  Algebra  &  Trig.  II 

MA221  Calculus 


3.  General  Education 

One  general  education  elective  from:  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  Political  Science,  History, 
Foreign  Language,  Anthropology,  or  Art  History. 

4.  Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

ARET  1 1 7  Construction  Drafting 

ARET  170  Materials  &  Systems 

ARET  276  Specifications  &  Contract 

Documents 

5.  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

CET  100  Technical  Computations 

CET  104  Elementary  Surveying 

CET  160  Statics 

CET  208  Route  Surveying 

CET  209  Land  Survey  &  Subdiv. 

CET  253  Hydraulics  &  Drainage 
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CET  260  Strength  of  Materials 

CET  266  Materials  Testing 

CET  280  Structural  Calculations 

6.  Construction  Technology 

CNT  280  Quantity  Survey  &  Estimating 


Associate  of  Science, 
Architectural  Engineering 
Technology  (69  credits) 

1.  Communication 


ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  115  Fundamentals  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

PHYS218  General  Physics 

PHYS  219  General  Physics 

MATH 

MA  147  Algebra  &  Trig.  I 

MA  148  Algebra  &  Trig.  II 

MA221  Calculus 

3.  General  Education 

One  general  education  elective  from:  Economics, 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  History,  Foreign  Language,  Anthropology, 
or  Art  History. 


4.  Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

ARET117  Construction  Drafting 
ARET  170  Materials  &  Systems 

ARET  222  Architectural  Construction  II 

ARET  250  Architectural  Construction  I 

ARET  276  Specifications  &  Contract 

Documents 


ARET  283  Mechanical  &  Electrical 
Equipment  for  Buildings 

5.  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

CET  100  Technical  Computations 

CET  104  Elementary  Surveying 

CET  160  Statics 

CET  260  Strength  of  Materials 

CET  266  Materials  Testing 

CET  280  Structural  Calculations 


6.  Construction  Technology 

CNT  280  Quantity  Survey  &  Estimating 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Construction 
Technology  (130  credits) 

Either  of  the  aforementioned  AS  programs  plus: 

1.  Construction  Technology  and  Related  Areas 

CNT  325  Structural  Applications 

CNT  335  Shoring,  Formwork  &  Scaffolding 

CNT  341  Construction  Operations 

CNT  344  Construction  Inspection 

CNT  442  Construction  Costs  &  Bidding 

CNT  445  Construction  Management 

CNT  450  Construction  Scheduling 

CNT  489  Senior  Project  Survey 

CNT  490  Senior  Project 

CET  306  Construction  Surveying 

CET  33 1  Property  &  Beh.  of  Soils 

lET  450  Production  Cost  Analysis 

2.  Communication 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

COM  3 1 5  Comm,  of  Technical  Information 


3.  Mathematics 

MA  222  Calculus  for  Technology  II 

4.  Construction  Electives  (one  course! 

Recommended: 


CET  208  Route  Surveying 

CET  209  Land  Surveying  &  Subdiv. 

CET  253  Hydraulics  &  Drainage 

CET  310  Surveying  Law 

CET  409  Property  Surveying 

CNT  487  Design  &  Development  for 

Facility  Management 

CNT  493  Facility  Operations,  Scheduling  & 

Management 

CNT  495  Intro,  to  Facility  Management 

ARET  425  Solar  Construction 

ARET  435  Building  Rehabilitation 

5.  Science 


One  Science  elective:  any  lab  science  approved  by 
department. 

6.  General  Education 


One  general  education  elective  from:  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  Political  Science,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History. 

1.  One  Free  Elective 

8.  Management 

ECON  251  Microeconomics 

ECON  252  Macroeconomics 
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Department  of  Education 


Richard  L.  Roames,  Head.  Faculty:  H.  R.  Adesiyan,  R.  D.  Bechtel  (Emeritus),  B.  S.  Bergeron,  J.  R.  Billard,  R.  J. 
Colon,  L.  M.  Crawford,  I.  E.  Cross,  J.  E.  Davis,  D.  J.  Delph  (Emeritus),  J.E.  Friend,  W.  V.  Giddings,  S.  E.  Gorski, 
M.  A.  Grant,  K.  E.  Griswold  (Emeritus),  R.  C.  Hayes  (Emeritus),  D.  E.  Johnson  (Emeritus)  T.  Mihail,  S.  D. 
Paravonian  (Emeritus),  R.  H.  Rivers,  R.  L.  Roames,  J.  A.  Russett,  W.  H.  Smead  (Emeritus),  J.  O.  Smith,  A.  G. 
Stanutz,  C.  Trimble  (Emeritus),  E.  L.  Vockell,  J.  S.  Whitman. 


The  Department  of  Education,  in  collaboration  with  other  professional  educators  and  agencies,  prepares  and 
supports  education  professionals  and  related  specialists  who 

•  are  advocates  and  models  of  quality  education  and  lifelong  learning; 

•  are  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  unique  needs  of  themselves,  of  others,  and  of  the  diverse  society  in  which 
they  practice; 

•  are  prepared  to  use  current  information  and  technology  to  empower  the  people  they  serve;  and 

•  apply  the  appropriate  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  developing  diverse  approaches  to  educational  strategies 
that  are  constructive,  consistent,  and  reflective  of  sound  practice. 

The  department  faculty  is  committed  to  providing  the  human  and  technological  resources  to  enable  students  and 
themselves  to  become  humanly  competent  and  competently  human. 

All  programs  are  fully  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and 
meet  state  standards  for  licensure.  Each  program  includes  an  integrated  sequence  of  theory  and  practice,  with  most 
undergraduate  teacher  education  courses  including  laboratory  experiences.  Field  experiences  in  multi-cultural  set¬ 
tings  are  required.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  professional  competencies  as  well  as  skills  in  interpersonal 
relationships. 

The  Teacher  Education  programs  include  a  general  education  component,  a  major  in  elementary  education  or 
teaching  subject  areas  and  electives.  The  professional  education  courses  have  a  spiraling  design,  beginning  with 
exploratory  activities  in  the  freshman  year  and  culminating  with  a  full-time  supervised  teaching  experience. 

Master’s  degree  programs  are  individually  planned  to  meet  the  student’s  licensing  requirements  and  profession¬ 
al  interests. 

Internships  are  available  for  students  in  areas  such  as  educational  administration,  school  counseling,  or  commu¬ 
nity  counseling  to  provide  practical  field  experiences  under  professional  supervision.  Practica  are  available  for  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  endorsements  in  learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  kindergarten,  and 
junior  high/middle  school. 

Other  practica  experiences  are  offered  in  Reading  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  in 
Remedial  Reading,  counseling  and  personnel  services,  and  school  administration  at  the  graduate  level. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Education  collaborates  with  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences  in  offering 
coursework  for  associate  degrees  in  the  areas  of  early  childhood  education,  and  nutrition,  fitness  and  health. 

Supporting  Facilities.  The  Teacher  Education  Services  Office  serves  undergraduates  and  graduates  during  and 
after  their  attendance  at  Purdue  Calumet,  supervising  admission  of  undergraduates  to  Teacher  Education  and 
arranging  field  experiences,  including  student  teaching.  It  also  recommends  students  for  licensure. 

The  Educational  Media  Center,  located  in  Gyte  143,  the  Reading  Improvement  Center  in  X-127,  and  the  Science 
Laboratory  in  K-122  all  support  the  department’s  programs.  The  Teacher  Education  Resource  Center  in  the  Purdue 
Calumet  Library  contains  print  and  non-print  materials  used  by  faculty,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Programs 

Teacher  Licensure  Programs: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Elementary  Education  (Gr.  1  -6);  Endorsements  in  bilingual/bicultural  education,  junior  high/mid¬ 
dle  school,  kindergarten,  learning  disabilities,  mildly  mentally  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  handicapped, 
and  reading 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Secondary  Education  (Gr.  5-12);  Majors  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics, 
English,  French,  German,  government,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  Spanish,  United  States 
history,  and  world  civilization 
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Minors  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  learning  disabilities,  mathematics,  mildly  mentally  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  handicapped,  reading,  chemistry,  general  science,  physics,  economics,  government,  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology.  United  States  history  and  world  civilization 

Master  of  Science,  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Educational  Administration,  Instructional  Design, 
and  Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

Additional  Licensure  Areas:  Instructional  Supervision-Reading,  Elementary  School  Administration,  Secondary 
School  Administration,  Counseling,  and  Special  Education 

Note:  The  courses  that  are  taken  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  are  created  specifically  to  meet  Indiana  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program  standards.  When  considering  receiving  licensure  in  another  state,  you  must  contact  the  state 
Department  of  Education  for  their  requirements.  The  state  Department  of  Education  addresses  and  phone  numbers 
are  available  in  the  Teacher  Education  Services  Office,  X-151  or  (219)  989-2360. 


Admission,  Retention  and  Licensure  Standards  for  aii  Teacher 
Education  Programs: 

Admissions  Standards 

To  be  admitted  to  a  Purdue  University  Calumet  Teacher  Education  program,  the  applicant  must  meet  the  follow¬ 
ing  minimum  standards: 

1.  be  in  good  standing  at  Purdue  University  Calumet; 

2.  have  a  minimum  of  30  semester  credits  of  course  work,  1 2  credits  of  which  must  have  been  earned  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet; 

3.  have  a  minimum  cumulative  index  of  2.50  with  grades  of  C  or  better  in  the  teaching  major  and  teaching  minor 
(if  any),  in  Education  courses,  in  English  composition  courses,  and  in  required  mathematics  courses  (*elemen- 
tary  majors  only).  Students  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  by  passing  a  composition 
examination; 

4.  have  a  minimum  of  seven  credits  in  education  from  EDFA  101,  EDPS  220,  and  EDFA  221; 

5.  have  repeated  no  more  than  two  courses  one  time  each  since  being  coded  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  as  an 
Education  major; 

6.  have  taken  the  PreProfessional  Skills  Test  with  passing  grade  or  combined  SAT  scores  more  than  1000; 

7.  have  submitted  an  application  for  admission  along  with  a  student  reflection  paper;  and 

8.  have  completed  required  sections  of  student  portfolio. 

Retention  Standards 

Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program  does  not  insure  retention  in  the  program  or  approval  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  semester,  taken  during  the  senior  year  and  including  professional  education  courses  and  student  teaching. 
The  student’s  progress  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Licensing  Advisor  after  the  completion  of  90  semester  credits  of 
course  work.  This  review  will  determine  whether  the  academic  standards  as  established  by  the  Teacher  Education 
Council  have  been  met  for  admission  to  the  professional  semester  and  student  teaching. 

To  be  retained  in  the  Teacher  Education  Program  and  be  approved  for  admission  to  the  professional  semester,  the 
student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  be  in  good  standing  at  Purdue  University  Calumet, 

2.  complete  90  semester  credits  of  course  work, 

3.  have  a  minimum  cumulative  index  of  2.50  in  each  of  the  following:  Teaching  Major/Teaching  Minor/Graduation 
Index, 

4.  have  a  C  or  better,  a  minimum  cumulative  index  of  2.50  in  any  completed  education  courses. 

5.  show  evidence  of  follow-up  on  any  problems  identified  in  the  speech  and  hearing  analysis  as  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Teacher  Education,  and 

6.  have  completed  required  sections  of  student  portfolio. 
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Students  will  be  recommended  for  standard  teacher  licensure  in  Indiana,  when  they  have  met  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

1 .  completed  a  program  of  Teacher  Education, 

2.  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree, 

3.  maintained  a  minimum  cumulative  index  of  2.50  in  each  of  the  following:  Teaching  Major/Teaching  Minor  (if 
anyVGraduation  Index  with  grades  of  C  or  better, 

4.  achieved  passing  scores  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination  as  required  by  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Education,  and 

5.  earned  a  C  (pass)  or  higher  in  student  teaching.  Earned  a  C  or  higher  in  all  education  courses  and  maintained  a 
minimum  cumulative  index  of  2.50  in  all  education  courses. 

The  Licensing  Advisor  has  the  authority  to  make  decisions  in  areas  where  the  adopted  standards  of  admission, 
retention  and  licensure  do  not  adequately  address  the  individual’s  situations. 

Licensure  Students.  A  student  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  seeking  teacher  licensure  through  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  including  student  teaching,  must: 

1.  be  admitted  as  a  regular  graduate  student, 

2.  have  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  is  offered, 

3.  be  admitted  to  Teacher  Education,  and 

4.  complete  a  minimum  of  six  credits  of  Teacher  Education  courses  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  prior  to  enrolling 
in  the  student  teaching  semester,  including  EDPS  530  and  EDCI  490. 

Note: 

1 .  Students  must  file  an  application  for  student  teaching  one  year  in  advance  of  student  teaching.  Students  must 
check  with  the  Teacher  Education  Services  Office  (Gyte  Annex,  Rm-151)  for  specific  dates.  Applications  for  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  will  be  accepted  only  from  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

2.  Any  Education  student  re-entering  the  program  after  not  having  been  registered  for  two  or  more  years  must  meet 
the  revised  admission  and  retention  certification  standards. 

3.  The  standards  listed  above  do  not  apply  to  the  School  Nurse  Program. 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Elementary 
Education  (129  credits) 

1.  Communication 

A. 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

COM  114  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

ENGL  105  English  Comp.  II  OR 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. 

State  licensing  requires  nine  credits  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  expression. 

B.  Foreign  Language  (12  credits):  101-102-201 -202 

2.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

ENGL  260/261  Intro.  World  Literature 
MUS  203  Music  for  Elemen.  Teachers 
HIST  104  Intro.  Modem  World 

HIST  151  United  States  History  AND 

HIST  152  United  States  Since  1877 

A&D  203  Art  Act.  Elemen.  Teachers 

PHIL  106  Hum.  Exp.  in  Art,  Lit.,  Music  &  Phil. 
PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 


POL  101  American  Govt,  and  Politics 

PSY  36 1  Human  Development  I 

SOC  100  Intro,  to  Sociology 

3.  Science  and  Math 


MA  137  Math  for  Elemen.  Teachers  A 

MA  138  Math  for  Elemen.  Teachers  B 

MA  139  Math  for  Elemen.  Teachers  C 

BIOL  112  Intro,  to  Life  Sciences  I  AND 

BIOL  113  Intro,  to  Life  Sciences  II 


One  of: 

PHYS  107  Concept.  Physics  Humanity 

PHYS  108  Concept.  Physics  Humanity 

One  of: 

GEOS  110  Survey  of  Geology 

GEOS  220  Survey  Physical  Geography 

4.  Nutrition.  Recreation,  and  Health 


Six  credits  from: 

F&N  260  Nutrition  for  Human  Develop. 

HPER  217  Physical  Education  Programs 


'I 
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5.  Education  Requirements 


EDFA  101 
EDFA221 
EDPS  220 
EDPS  260 
EDCI  306 
EDCI  307 
EDCI  311 
EDCI  314 
EDCI  315 
EDCI  316 
EDCI  317 
EDCI  320 

EDCI  4916/ 
260 

EDCI  498A 


Intro.  Foundations  of  Education 
Society,  School,  &  Educator 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Intro,  to  Special  Educ. 

Teaching  Reading 
Corrective  Reading 
Media  for  Children 
Teaching  Language  Arts 
Teaching  Math 
Teaching  Social  Studies 
Teaching  Science 

Principles  of  Practice  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Computers  in  the  Classroom 
Supervised  Teaching 


6.  Electives  (six  credits) 

Additions  to  the  Elementary  license  are  available  in: 
Junior  High/Middle  School,  Kindergarten,  Learning 
Disabilities,  Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped, 
Mildly  Mentally  Handicapped,  and  Reading. 

Kindergarten  Endorsement  |p 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Elementary  Education,  plus: 


1.  Education  Requirements 


EDCI  212  Intro.  Early  Education 

EDCI  312  Early  Ed.  Cognitive  Areas 

EDCI  3 1 3  Early  Ed.  Social  &  Emotional 

EDCI  4996  Supervised  Teaching: 

Kindergarten 

2.  Required  Coursework  in  Nutrition 


One  of: 

F&N  260  Nutrition  for  Preschool 

and  Elementary  Educators  OR 

F&N  303  Essentials  of  Nutrition 


Reading  Endorsement 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Elementary  Education,  plus: 
1.  Education  Requirements 

EDCI  306  Teaching  Reading  OR 

EDCI  500  Foundations  of  Literacy 

EDCI  307  Corrective  Reading  OR 

EDCI  501  Problems  in  Literacy 

EDCI  308  Practicum  in  Reading  OR 

EDCI  601  Advanced  Practicum 


EDCI  309 

Reading  in  Middle  and  Sec. 

Schools  OR 

EDCI  502 

Reading  in  Middle  and  Sec. 

Schools 

EDCI  311 

Media  for  Children  OR 

EDCI  504 

Children’s  Lit. 

2.  Related  Area  Reuuirements 

ENGL  326 

English  Linguistics  OR 

ENGL  506 

Intro,  to  Engl.  Linguistics 

EDPS  260 

Intro,  to  Spec.  Educ.  OR 

EDPS  591 

Integ.  Students  Sp.  Needs 

EDPS  531 

Introduction  to  Measurement  and 
Evaluation 

Junior  High/Middle  School 
Endorsement  (Grades  5-9) 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Elementary  Education  plus: 

1.  Education  Reuuirements 

EDCI  499D 

Supervised  Teaching 

EDCI  309 

Reading  Middle/Sec.  Schools 

PSY  362  Human  Develop.  II 
2.  Required  Coursework  in  a  Teaching  Area 

Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  Math,  Science 


Bacheior  of  Arts  or  Bacheior  of 
Science  in  Secondary 
Education:  Senior  High,  Junior 
High,  Middie  Schooi 
(Grades  5-12) 

All  Secondary  Teaching  Programs  are  offered 
through  the  academic  departments.  See  appropriate 
department  for  further  information. 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  professional 
education  courses  required  for  Secondary  Education 
majors.  These  students  should  contact  the  Teacher 
Education  Services  Office  during  the  second  semes¬ 
ter  of  their  freshman  year  for  further  information 
regarding  the  program. 

1.  Education  Courses 


EDFA  101 
EDPS  220 
EDPS  260 
EDFA  221 
EDCI  203 

EDCI  260/ 
4916 


Intro.  Foundations  of  Ed. 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Special  Education 
Society,  School  &  Educator 
Teaching  and  Learning 
Computers  in  the  Classroom 
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EDCI  303  Teaching  and  Learning 

EDCI  309  Reading 

EDCI  355  Teaching  and  Learning 

EDCI  498  Supervised  Teaching 

2.  Appropriate  teaching  methods  course  in  major 
(EDCI  34X). 

3.  Appropriate  General  Education  courses  (and 
content  area  courses)  for  degree  and  licensure. 

4.  Appropriate  teaching  minors  or  electives,  ful¬ 
filling  degree  requirements. 


Master  of  Science,  Elementary 
Education  (33  credits) 

1.  Foundations  Block 


EDPS  530 
EDPS  533 
EDPS  531 
EDFA  500A 
EDCI  585 


Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
Intro.  Educational  Research  OR 
Intro,  to  Measurement  &  Eval. 
Philosophy  of  Education  OR 
Multicultural  Education 


2.  Elementary  Core  Block 

Select  TWO  of  the  following: 

EDCI  681  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

EDCI  607  Implications  of  Research  & 

Theory  for  Problems  in 
Elementary  Schools 

EDCI  608  Individualizing  Instruction 

3.  Required  Courses 

EDCI  604  Social  Studies  in  the  Elem.  School 
EDCI  605  Science  in  the  Elementary  School 
EDCI  606  Math  in  the  Elementary  School 

One  of  the  following: 

EDCI  500  Foundations  of  Literacy 

EDCI  504  Children’s  Literature 

EDCI  602  Language  Arts  in  the  Elem.  School 

4.  Select  ONE  course  from  TWO  of  the  following 

three  categories  (6  hours); 

A. )  Educational  Technology 

EDCI  560  Microcomputer  Applications  for 

Educ.  and  Training 

EDCI  570  Media  for  Education  and  Training 
EDCI  57 1  Prep,  of  Instructional  Materials 

B. )  Multicultural  Education 

EDCI  585  Multicultural  Education 


C.)  Special  Needs  Education 

EDPS  591  Integrating  Students  with  Special 
Needs 


5.  Demonstrated  competency  through 

Professional  Portfolio 

Note:  Additional  licensing  options  for  elementary 
and  secondary  include:  computer,  learning  disabili¬ 
ties,  reading.  Mildly  Mentally  Handicapped, 
Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped,  and  library 
services. 


Master  of  Science,  Elementary 
Science  Education  (33  Credits) 

1.  Foundations  Block 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
EDCI  585  Multicultural  Education 
One  of: 

EDPS  533  Intro.  Educational  Research  OR 
PSY  500  Statistics 

2.  Elementary  Core  Block 

EDCI  68 1  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
EDCI  608  Individualizing  Instruction 

3.  Required  Courses 

EDCI  517  Survey  of  Science  Education 
EDCI  605  Science  Elementary  School 
EDCI  698  Master  of  Science  Thesis 

4.  Related  Courses  (choose  any  two) 

CHM  505  Advanced  Chemistry  for 
Teachers  I 

CHM  506  Advanced  Chemistry  for 
Teachers  II 

PHYS  501  Physical  Science  I 
PHYS  502  Physical  Science  II 
BIOL  5XX  (any  appropriate  graduate  level 
biology  course) 


Master  of  Science,  Elementary 
Math  Education  (33  Credits) 

1.  Foundations  Block 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
EDPS  533  Intro.  Educational  Research 
EDCI  585  Multicultural  Education 

2.  Elementary  Core  Block 

EDCI  68 1  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
One  of: 

EDCI  607  Implications  of  Research  and 
Theory  for  Problems  in 
Elementary  Schools  OR 

EDCI  608  Individualizing  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
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3.  Required  Courses 

EDCI591  Mathematics  Education  Topical 
Seminar 

EDCI  606  Math  Elementary  School 
EDCI  698  Master  of  Science  Thesis 

4.  Related  Courses  (choose  any  two) 

Two  graduate-level  courses  in  mathematics  content 
area 


Master  of  Science,  Secondary 
Education  (33  credits) 

1.  Non-Thesis  Option  Required  Courses 

A.  EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 

B.  EDPS  533  Intro,  to  Educ.  Research 


C.  One  of: 

EDFA  500A  Philosophy  of  Education 
EDCI  585  Multicultural  Education 


D.  One  of: 
EDCI  581 
EDCI  584 

E.  One  of 
EDCI  560 
EDCI  572 
EDCI  608 


Curr.  for  Emerging  Adolescents 
Secondary  School  Curr. 

Microcomputers  in  Educ. 

Intro.  Instructional  Develop. 
Individualizing  Instruction 


F.  18  credits  in  the  teaching  area  where  profession¬ 
al  licensing  is  desired. 


2.  Thesis  Option 


A.  One  of: 

EDFA  500A  Philosophy  of  Education 

EDCI  585  Multicultural  Education 


B.  Required  Courses: 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Achievement 

EDPS  533  Intro.  Educational  Research  I 

PSY  500  Statistics 

EDCI  698  Master  of  Science  Thesis 


C.  One  of: 

EDCI  560  Microcomputers  in  Education 

EDCI  572  Intro.  Instructional  Develop. 

EDCI  608  Individualizing  Instruction 

D.  Appropriate  coursework  in  teaching  area  where 

professional  licensure  is  required. 

Note:  Additional  licensing  options  for  elementary 
and  secondary  include:  computer,  learning  disabili¬ 
ties,  reading.  Mildly  Mentally  Handicapped, 
Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped,  and  library 
services. 


Master  of  Science,  School 
Counseling  or  Community 
Counseling  (60  credits) 


1.  Required 

Courses 

EDPS  500 

Human  Relations 

EDPS  501 

Intro,  to  School  Counseling  OR 

EDPS  503 

Intro,  to  Mental  Health  Counseling 

EDPS  505 

Career  Theory  &  Information 

EDPS  530 

Adv.  Educational  Psychology 

EDPS  531 

Intro.  Measurement  &  Eval. 

EDPS  533 

Intro.  Ed.  Research  I 

EDPS  600 

Counseling  Theories  &  Tech. 

EDPS  601 

Counseling  Theories  Lab 

EDPS  602 

Group  Counseling  Theories  and 
Techniques 

EDPS  610 

Counseling  Practicum 

EDPS  614 

Adv.  Counseling  Practicum 

EDPS  616 

Field  Experience 

EDPS  620 

Counseling  Seminar 

EDPS  695 

Internship  in  Education 

2.  Electives 

Nine  credits  of  electives  selected  from  among  other 
education  courses  or  courses  from  related  areas 
such  as  Psychology  or  Family  Studies. 

Master  of  Science,  Instructional 
Design  (33  credits) 

1.  Educational  Foundations 

One  of: 

EDFA  500 

Philosophy  of  American  Ed. 

EDCI  585 

Multicultural  Education 

2.  Other  Education  Reauirements 

EDPS  530 

Adv.  Educational  Psychology 

EDPS  531 

Intro.  Measurement  & 

Evaluation 

3.  Reauired  Courses  in  Instructional  Design 

EDCI  570 

Media  for  Education  and 

Training 

EDCI  572 

Intro,  to  Instl.  Develop. 

EDCI  573 

Media  Practicum 

4.  Related  Courses  115  cr.I 

The  selection  of  courses  to  be  designed  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  advisor. 
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Master  of  Science,  Educational 
Administration:  Elementary 
(33  credits) 

EDFA  500  Philosophy  of  American  Ed. 

EDPS  533  Intro.  Educational  Research  I 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
EDFA  512  Found.  Educational  Admin. 

EDPS  501  Intro,  to  School  Counseling 

EDCI  68 1  Elemen.  School  Curriculum 

EDFA  605  Elemen.  School  Admin. 

EDFA  609  Legal  Aspects  of  Amer.  Ed. 

EDFA  610  Supervision  Inst.  Per. 

Six  credits  of  graduate  electives  in  Elem.  Education 
methods  (required  to  professionalize  elementary 
teaching  licenses  in  Indiana). 


Master  of  Science,  Educational 
Administration,  Secondary 
(33  credits) 

EDFA  500  Philosophy  of  American  Ed. 

EDPS  501  Intro,  to  School  Counseling 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 

EDPS  533  Intro.  Educational  Research 

EDFA  512  Found.  Educational  Admin. 

EDFA  604  Secondary  School  Admin. 

EDFA  609  Legal  Aspects  of  Amer.  Ed. 

EDFA  610  Supervision  of  Inst.  Per. 

EDCI  584  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Six  credits  of  electives  (six  credits  or  more  of  content 
in  teaching  area  required  to  professionalize  a  sec¬ 
ondary  or  K-I2  teaching  license  in  Indiana). 


Licensure  Program  in 
Educational  Administration 
Elementary  School  Principaiship 
(45  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Master’s  degree 

2.  Professional  elementary  or  middle  school  teach¬ 
ing  license 

3.  Five  years  teaching  experience  in  an  accredited 
school 


Required  Courses 


EDFA  500 
EDPS  530 
EDPS  533 
EDFA  512 
EDFA  516 
EDFA  605 
EDFA  608 
EDFA  609 
EDFA  610 
EDPS  501 
EDCI  681 
EDFA  695A 


Philosophy  of  American  Ed. 
Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
Intro.  Educational  Research  I 
Found.  Ed.  Administration 
School  Community  Rel. 

Elem.  School  Admin. 

Business  Management  in  Educ. 
Legal  Aspects  of  Amer.  Ed. 
Super.  Instructional  Pers. 
Intro,  to  School  Counseling 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Internship  in  Education 


Nine  hours  of  electives  in  Educational 
Administration.  Appropriate  courses  previously 
completed  for  graduate  credit  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
requirements  for  licensing. 


Licensure  Program  in 
Educational  Administration: 
Secondary  School  Principaiship 
(45  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Master’s  degree 


2.  Professional  secondary  school  teaching  license 

3.  Five  years  of  teaching  experience  in  an  accredited 
school 


Required  Courses 


EDFA  500 
EDPS  530 
EDPS  533 
EDFA  512 
EDFA  516 
EDFA  608 
EDFA  604 
EDFA  609 
EDFA  695A 
EDCI  584 
EDFA  610 
EDPS  501 


Philosophy  of  American  Ed. 
Adv.  Educational  Psychology 
Intro.  Educational  Research  I 
Found.  Ed.  Administration 
School  Community  Relations 
Business  Management  in  Educ. 
Secondary  School  Admin. 
Legal  Aspects  of  Amer.  Ed. 
Internship  in  Education 
Secondary  School  Curriculum 
Supervision  of  Inst.  Per. 

Intro,  to  School  Counseling 


Nine  hours  of  electives  in  Educational 
Administration.  Appropriate  courses  previously 
completed  for  graduate  credit  may  be  used  to  fulfdl 
requirements  for  licensing. 
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Licensure  Program  in  School 
Counseling  (33-44  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Master’s  Degree 

2.  One  of  the  following: 

a.  Standard  or  professional  teaching  license  AND 
five  years  teaching  experience  in  an  accredited 
school  OR 

b.  A  ONE  year  school  internship 
Required  Courses 

EDPS  500  Human  Relations 

EDPS  501  Intro,  to  School  Counseling 

EDPS  505  Career  Theory/Info. 

EDPS  530  Adv.  Educational  Psychology 

EDPS  53 1  Intro,  to  Meas.  &  Eval. 

EDPS  600  Counseling  Theory/Tech. 

EDPS  601  Theory  Tech.  -  Lab 

EDPS  602  Group  Counseling  Theories  and 

Techniques 

EDPS  610  Counseling  Practicum 

EDPS  616  Field  Experience  OR 

EDPS  695  Internship  in  Education 

Note:  Any  of  these  courses  previously  completed 
for  graduate  credit  may  be  used  to  fulfill  require¬ 
ments  for  licensing. 
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Department  of 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Chandra  R.  Sekhar,  Head.  Faculty:  J.  P.  Agrawal,  A.  Ahmed,  D.  L.  Blanchard,  E.  Bouktache,  O.  Farook,  A. 
Hossain,  S.  B.  Jen  (Emeritus),  G.  L.  Kvitek,  H.  T.  Lee  (Emeritus),  R.  E.  Skoog,  N.  M.  Sorak  (Emeritus),  K.  H. 
Steiner  (Emeritus). 


The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  blends  craftsmanship  with  scientific  knowledge. 
Technology  makes  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  job  one  does,  the  life  one  leads  and  the  society  one 
lives  in.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  program  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  designed  not  only 
to  impart  education  and  training  to  the  students  in  the  most  current  technology  but  also  to  inculcate  an  aptitude  of 
applying  their  knowledge  with  scientific  and  objective  reasoning  and  willingness  to  make  decisions.  As  a  result  of 
education  and  training,  Purdue  Calumet  technology  graduates  are  able  to  apply  the  latest  technology  to  solve  a  real 
world  problem  or  execute  a  job  in  a  better  and  more  efficient  way.  They  assume  the  role  of  technicians/technolo¬ 
gists  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  manufacturing,  management  and  services. 


The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  is  to  provide  career  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  students  who  have  hands-on  aptitude  and  are  oriented  towards  applications.  The  department  offers  stu¬ 
dents  academic  preparation  for  careers  in  computers,  electrical  power,  electronics,  medical  electronics,  process 
control  and  telecommunications.  The  curriculum  provides  a  strong  background  in  technical  subjects  integrating 
theory  with  extensive  hands-on  laboratory  training,  mathematics,  science,  and  rounding  off  with  courses  in  human¬ 
ities  and  general  education.  The  department’s  goal  is  to  produce  graduates  who  are  equipped  with  marketable  skills 
and  potential  for  growth  to  meet  the  technical  manpower  needs  of  the  society.  They  are  capable  of  delivering  the 
goods  in  their  work  place  from  day  one. 


Programs  lead  to  an  Associate  of  Science  after  two  years  of  full-time  study  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology  degree  after  an  additional  two  years  of  full-time  study.  Students  have  considerable  flexi¬ 
bility  to  pursue  one  of  several  areas  of  specialization  and  to  attend  classes  in  the  day  and  evening,  either  on  a  full- 
or  part-time  basis  to  achieve  their  educational  and  professional  goals. 


Senior  Design  Project.  A  two-semester  individual  or  team  project  for  all  seniors  provides  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
sue  an  idea  from  conception  to  design  and  then  to  execution  into  a  demonstrable  project.  The  senior  design  project 
helps  the  students  bridge  the  gap  between  the  theory  and  the  practice.  They  learn  to  make  technical  as  well  as  man¬ 
agerial  decisions  during  the  execution  of  a  real  world  project.  Selecting  the  project  and  determining  the  objectives 
of  the  project  is  a  very  essential  part  of  this  course.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  select  a  real  life  problem  around 
them,  in  their  homes,  or  in  the  work  place.  Many  projects  come  from  local  industries  through  which  the  students 
get  the  opportunity  for  industrial  interaction. 


Computer,  Communication  and  Networking  Option 

This  is  a  focused  program  of  study  in  the  upper  two  years  of  the  B.S.  program.  The  graduates  in  this  option  are 
highly  in  demand  in  modern  industry. 

Post  Baccalaureate  Certificate 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  professionals  interested  in  updating  and  expanding  their 
expertise.  Improved  performance  and  eligibility  for  advancement  at  the  place  of  work  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  this 
program. 

This  certificate  program  is  open  to  individuals  having  a  B.S.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  or  close¬ 
ly  related  fields.  Submission  of  a  transcript  showing  satisfactory  completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  required. 
Deficiencies,  if  any,  can  be  removed  while  participating  in  the  program. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  course  for  graduation.  A  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  the  students  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  20  credit  hours.  Courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels  only  are  allowed  in  the  plan  of  study. 
EET  courses  earned  to  fulfill  the  associate  and  bachelor’s  degree  program  requirements  cannot  be  applied  toward 
the  Certificate  Program. 

Cooperative  Education.  Qualified  electrical  engineering  technology  students  may  participate  in  Cooperative 
Education  programs,  alternating  semesters  of  full-time  study  and  full-time  work  with  a  participating  company,  to 
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earn  money  and  experience  while  progressing  toward  the  degree. 

Honor  Society.  Membership  in  the  national  honors  society  for  engineering  technology,  Tau  Alpha  Pi,  is  available 
to  those  students  meeting  the  scholastic  requirements. 


Programs 

•  Associate  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Post  Baccalaureate  Certificate 


•  Certificate  Programs.  The  department  offers  the  following  certificate  programs: 


Certificate  in  Hardware/Software  Design 
Certificate  in  Process  Control 
Certificate  in  Industrial  Electronics 
Certificate  in  Networks 

Please  call  the  department  for  information. 

*Accredited  by  Technology  Accreditation  Comi 
Technology  (TAC-ABET). 

Associate  of  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
(67  credits  minimum) 

1,  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

COM  114  Fund,  of  Speech  Comm.  OR 

COM  115  Fund,  of  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 

6.  EET  Electives 

Two  EET  electives  are  required. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
(128  credits  minimum) 

AS  Degree  plus: 

1.  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 


MA  147,  148  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  for 
Technology  I,  II 

M A  22 1  Calculus  for  Technology  I 

PHYS  218  General  Physics 

One  Science/Math  Elective 

3.  General  Education  (3  or  4  credits! 

At  least  three  credits  must  be  from  Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences. 

4.  Technical  Course  Requirement 

MET  103  Production  Drawing  and 

Computer-Aided  Drafting  I 

5.  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 


EET  100 

EET  Seminar 

EET  102 

Electrical  Circuits  I 

EET  109 

Digital  Fundamentals 

EET  110 

DOS,  Windows  and  C-n- 
Programming  for  Technology 

EET  152 

Electrical  Circuits  II 

EET  154 

Analog  Electronics  I 

EET  159 

Digital  Applications 

EET  204 

Analog  Electronics  II 

EET  210 

Structured  C-i-i-  Prog. 
Eletromechanical  Systems 

EET  354 

Microprocessor  Fundamentals 
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EET  212  Electrical  Power  &  Machines 

EET  392  Digital  Signal  Processing 

EET  397  Electronic  Project  Engineering 

EET  456  Computer  Hardware  Design 

EET  490  Senior  Design  Project  I 

EET  491  Senior  Design  Project  II 

2.  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  Electives 

Three  departmentally-approved  EET  electives. 

3.  Communication 

ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

One  of: 

COM  315  Speech  Comm,  of  Technical 
Information 

COM  415  Discussion  of  Technical  Problems 

OR 

department  approved 
Communication  course 

4.  Science  and  Mathematics  ( 10  credits) 

MA  222  Calculus  for  Technology  II 

EET  384  Advanced  Mathematical  Methods 

in  EET 

One  Science/Math  Elective 


5.  Electives 


Technical  electives  (six  credits),  Humanities  (three 
credits).  Social  Science  electives  (three  credits). 
Humanities  and/or  Social  Science  electives  (three 
credits)  and  electives  (three  credits)* 

*These  credits  may  be  satisfied  by  Co-op  credits, 
transfer  credits  or  EET  electives.  None  of  these 
credits  should  be  from  a  Humanities/Social  Science 
course. 


Areas  of  Specialization 

Suggested  Courses 

1.  Computer  Engineering  Technology 

EET  445  New  Tech,  in  Computer  Systems 

EET  455  C++  Object  Oriented  Programming 

EET  456  Computer  Hardware  Design 

2.  Electrical  Power 

EET  312  Power  Electronics 

EET  331  Generation  and  Trans,  of  Elect. 

Power 

EET  482  Linear  Control  Systems 

3.  Medical  Electronics 


EET  310  Biomedical  Instrumentation  I 

EET  410  Physics  of  Radiologic  Imaging 

EET  455  C++  Object  Oriented  Programming 

EET  456  Computer  Hardware  Design 

4,  Process  Control 

EET  262  Programmable  Logic  Control 

EET  362  Process  Control  Instrumentation 

EET  462  Application  of  Computers  in 

Process  Control 

EET  482  Linear  Control  Systems 

5.  Telecommunications 


EET  303  Communications  I 

EET  413  Digital  and  Data  Communications 

EET  423  Current  Trends  in  Tele¬ 

communication  Technology 

EET  463  Communications  II 


B.S.  Degree  Option  in  Computer 
Communication  and  Networking 

EET  303  Communications  I 

EET  413  Digital  and  Data  Communications 

EET  455  C++  Object  Oriented  Programming 

EET  456  Computer  Hardware  Design 

EET  465  Computer  Networks  I 

CIS  286  Computer  Operating  Systems  I 

CIS  301  Data  &  File  Structures 


Note:  The  students  cannot  enroll  in  this  option  to 
begin  with.  However,  after  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  above  courses,  they  can  opt  for  the  option 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  transcript. 
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Department  of  Engineering 


Toma  I.  Hentea,  Acting  Head.  Faculty:  H.  A.  Abramowitz,  B.  G.  Burridge,  E.  H.  Buyco,  I.  Eisenstein  (Emeritus), 
H.  L.  Gerber,  R.  L.  Gonzales,  K.  Gopalan,  D.  L.  Gray,  N.  Houshangi,  Y.  B.  Kin,  D.  Kozel,  S.  S.  Mahil,  M. 
Mojtahed,  J.  H.  Packer  (Emeritus),  B.  K.  Pai,  E.  S.  Pierson,  Q.  Zhou. 

Professional  engineering  is  the  art  and  science  of  adapting  materials  found  in  nature  to  more  useful  forms,  and 
of  harnessing  natural  forces  to  do  work  for  people,  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  both  time  and  energy.  As  a  result 
of  education  and  training,  Purdue  Calumet’s  engineering  graduates  are  able  to  apply  the  scientific  method 
and  perspective  to  solve  problems,  create  new  products,  and  assume  responsibility  in  the  fields  of  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  research,  manufacturing  and  management. 

The  Purdue  Calumet  curriculum  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree  and  is  particularly  aimed  at 
students  who  will  work  in  industry.  The  philosophy  of  this  degree  is  demonstrated  in  the  breadth  of  the  required 
engineering  courses.  The  first  three  semesters  are  the  same  for  all  students.  In  the  last  five  semesters,  students  spe¬ 
cialize  in  Computer  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  or  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  the  engineering  program  allows  students  interested  in  other  engineering  disciplines — aerospace,  chemical, 
civil,  etc. — to  complete  one  to  two  years  of  study  for  transfer  to  another  university,  and  allows  students  to  design 
their  own  programs  to  meet  their  career  needs  through  the  Interdisciplinary  Engineering  Option. 

Engineering  classes  at  Purdue  Calumet  are  small  and  are  taught  by  faculty  members  dedicated  to  teaching.  Faculty 
members  supervise  hands-on  experiences  in  the  university’s  computer,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  lab¬ 
oratories.  Courses  are  provided  both  days  and  evenings  on  a  publicized  schedule  to  meet  the  needs  of  full-time  and 
part-time  students. 

Senior  Engineering  Design  Projects.  A  capstone,  one-year  project  for  all  seniors  provides  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  teams  to  pursue  an  engineering  idea  from  conception  to  design  and,  perhaps,  fabrication  and  testing.  These  senior 
projects  provide  a  transition  from  university  study  to  the  real  world  of  engineering  work.  Many  of  the  project  ideas 
come  to  Purdue  Calumet  from  local  industry.  Special  equipment,  such  as  digital  image  processing  systems,  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  programmable  controllers,  and  microcontrollers,  is  available  for  senior  design  projects. 

Cooperative  Education  in  Engineering.  The  Co-op  program  provides  engineering  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  engineering  profession  while  obtaining  their  degree.  The  alternation  of  employment  with  universi¬ 
ty  study  provides  students  practical  experience  while  earning  money  to  pay  for  their  education.  The  work  experi¬ 
ence  makes  the  education  more  meaningful  for  students  and  makes  students  more  attractive  to  employers  when 
they  graduate.  The  new  Professional  Experience  Program  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  gain  relevant  work 
experience  by  part-time  employment  while  attending  school  part-time. 

Graduate  Internship  in  Engineering.  The  Graduate  Internship  program  provides  engineering  students  who  have 
been  accepted  into  the  Graduate  School  to  work  part-time  in  the  engineering  profession  while  attending  the 
University  and  working  toward  a  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree.  The  student  will  also  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compile  a  portfolio  of  his  or  her  experience  upon  graduation. 

Programs 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  Options  in  Electrical  Engineering,*  Electrical  Engineering  with  Computer 
Emphasis,*  Mechanical  Engineering,*  Interdisciplinary  Engineering 

•  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Master  of  Science 

^Accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering 

Special  Admission  Requirements.  Students  must 
have  adequate  preparation  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry  to  complete  the  freshman  year  in  two 
semesters. 

Math  preparation.  Students  with  no  high  school 
trigonometry  or  SAT  math  below  570  should  take 
MA  151. 

Chemistry.  Students  without  one  year  of  high 
school  chemistry  or  chemistry  achievement  score  of 
48  or  below  should  take  CHM  111  and  CHM  112 
instead  of  CHM  115. 

Requirements  for  all  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  degrees 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

COM  114  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

COM  3XX  Writing  and  Oral  Communication 

for  Engineers 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE: 

CHM  115  General  Chemistry 

PHYS  152  Mechanics 

PHYS  261  Heat,  Electricity,  &  Optics 

MATH: 


MA  163  Calculus  &  Anal.  Geom.  I 
MA  164  Calculus  &  Anal.  Geom.  II 
MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eqns 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (15  cr.) 


Required: 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  the  Professions 


The  balance  (12  credits)  is  selected  by  the  student 
and  advisor  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to 
explore  different  areas  within  a  unifying  framework 
for  a  coherent  experience.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
student  select  courses  from  two  different  subject 
areas  in  two  different  groups;  it  is  required  that  at 
least  six  credits  be  taken  in  the  same  area  to  provide 
some  depth  and  that  at  least  two  subject  areas  be 
included  to  provide  some  breadth. 

Groups: 

A.  Foreign  Languages,  Communication,  Aesthetics 

B.  History,  Philosophy,  Literature 

C.  Economics,  Political  Science 

D.  Psychology,  Sociology,  Anthropology 

Subject  areas  not  acceptable  are  accounting,  indus¬ 
trial  management,  personal  finance,  ROTC,  person¬ 
nel  administration,  and  skills  courses  such  as  writing 


and  speaking.  Language  courses  accepted  only  as 
part  of  a  six-credit  sequence.  Credit  not  allowed  for 
a  student’s  native  language.  (The  approved  list  of 
courses  is  available  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering  office.) 


4.  Engineering 

ENGR  114 
ENGR  140 
ENGR  160 
ENGR  190 
ENGR  220 
ENGR  233 
ENGR  440 
ENGR  460 
EE  201 
EE  207 
ME  271 
MSE  200 


Engineering  Drawing 
Intro.  Engineering  I 
Intro.  Engineering  II 
Elem.  Engineering  Design 
Intro.  Engineering  III 
Microcomputers  in  Engr. 

Senior  Engineering  Design  I 
Senior  Engineering  Design  II 
Linear  Circuit  Analysis  I 
Elect.  Measurement  Techniques 
Basic  Mechanics  I  (Statics) 
Materials  Science 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering  Option 
(131  credits  minimum) 

EAC  of  ABET  Accredited  \ 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Electrical  Engineering: 


EE  202  Linear  Circuit  Analysis  II 

EE  218  Linear  Circuits  Lab  II 

EE  275  Electronic-Devices 

EE  301  Signals  and  Systems 

EE  302  Probl.  Methods  Elect.  Engr. 

EE  3 1 1  Electric  &  Magnetic  Fields 

EE  335  Electronics-Systems 

EE  370  Digital  Systems-Logic  Design 

EE  382  Feedback  Syst.  Anal.  &  Design 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering 


ME  276  Dynamics  &  Heat  Transfer 


3.  Electrical  Engineering  Core  Electives 

Two  from: 

EE  321/322  Principles  Electromech.  Con. 

EE  330  Intro.  Microprocessors 

EE  448  Intro.  Communication  Theory 

Or  other  courses  approved  by  Department’s 
Undergraduate  Committee. 
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4.  Technical  Elective 


4.  Electrical  Engineering  Elective 

One  Electrical  Engineering  course  at  300  level  or 
above  approved  by  the  Department’s  Undergraduate 
Committee. 

5.  Engineering  Electives 

Two  Engineering  courses  at  300  level  or  above 
approved  by  the  Department’s  Undergraduate 
Committee. 

6.  Technical  Electives 

Two  from  any  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in 
Engineering,  Science,  Math,  Computer  Science, 
Statistics,  and  Management,  approved  by  the 
Department’s  Undergraduate  Committee,  including 
CE  273.  The  approved  list  of  courses  is  available  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  office. 

7.  Science  Elective 

One  science  course  approved  by  the  Department’s 
Undergraduate  Committee.  The  approved  list  of  courses 
is  available  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  office. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Eiectricai 
Engineering  Option  with 
Computer  Emphasis 
(131  credits) 

EAC  of  ABET  Accredited 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Electrical  Engineering 


EE  202 

Linear  Circuit  Analysis  II 

EE  218 

Linear  Circuits  Lab  II 

EE  275 

Electronics-Devices 

EE  301 

Signals  and  Systems 

EE  302 

Prob.  Methods  in  Elec.  Engr. 

EE  311 

Electric  &  Magnetic  Fields 

EE  330 

Intro.  Microprocessors 

EE  370 

Digital  Systems  -  Logic  Design 

EE  371 

Microprocessor  Systems 

EE  375 

Digital  Systems  -  Electronics 

EE  382 

Feedback  Syst.  Anal.  &  Design 

EE  448 

Intro.  Communication  Theory 

EE  464 

Design  Digital  Computers 

EE  468 

Design  Computer  Sys.  Prog. 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  276  Dynamics  &  Heat  Transfer 

3.  Computer  Engineering  Elective 

One  computer-related  engineering  course  at  300- 
level  or  above  approved  by  the  Department’s 
Undergraduate  Committee. 


One  course  numbered  300  or  above  in  Engineering, 
Science,  Math,  Computer  Science,  Statistics, 
Management,  approved  by  the  Department’s 
Undergraduate  Committee,  including  CE  273.  (The 
approved  list  of  courses  is  available  in  the 
Department  of  Engineering  office.) 

5.  Science  Elective 

(See  EE  Option.) 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Mechanicai 
Engineering  Option  (130  credits) 

EAC  of  ABET  Accredited 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering 


CE  273 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

ME  275 

Basic  Mechanics  II  (Dynamics) 

ME  305 

General  Thermodynamics  I 

ME  312 

Fluid  Mechanics 

ME  313 

Fluid  Mechanics  Lab 

ME  320 

Kinematic  Analysis  &  Design 

ME  325 

Dynamics  of  Physical  Systems 

ME  345 

Mech.  Engr.  Experimentation 

ME  416 

Heat  Transmission 

ME  417 

Heat  Transmission  Lab 

ME  461 

Machine  Design  I 

2.  Mechanical  Enaineerine  Core  Electives 

Four  from: 

ME  306 

General  Thermodynamics  II 

ME  466 

Machine  Design  II 

ME  485 

Intro,  to  Automatic  Control 

ME  486 

Intro,  to  Manufacturing  Engr. 

MSE  344 

Materials  in  Engineering 

3.  Enaineerina  Elective 

One  Engineering  course  at  300  level  or  above 
approved  by  the  Department’s  Undergraduate 
Committee. 


4.  Technical  Elective 

One  course  numbered  300  or  above  in  Engineering, 
Science,  Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  Statistics, 
and  Management,  approved  by  the  Department’s 
Undergraduate  Committee,  including  EE  202  and 
EE  275.  (The  approved  list  of  courses  is  available  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  office.) 

5.  Science  Elective 

(See  EE  Option.) 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Interdiscipiinary 
Engineering  Option 
(133  credits  minimum) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus 

1.  Electrical  Engineeing 

EE  202  Linear  Circuit  Analysis  II 

EE  218  Linear  Circuits  Laboratory  II 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  275  Basic  Mechanics  II  (Dynamics) 

OR 

ME  276  Dynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

EE  301  Signals  and  Systems 

OR 

ME  325  Dynamics  of  Physical  Systems 

EE  382  Feedback  Syst.  Anal.  &  Design 

OR 

ME  485  Intro,  to  Automatic  Control 

ME  305  General  Thermodynamics  I 

3.  Science  Elective 

(See  EE  Option) 

4  Technical  Electives  (11  courses  with  a  minimum 

of  35  credit  hours  and  at  least  six  hours  of 

design); 

A.  Four  technical  electives  chosen  by  student  and  advisor 

B. At  least  five  electives  in  300-500  level  engineering 
courses 

C. No  more  than  two  in  300-500  level  Science,  Math, 
Computer  Science,  Statistics,  and  Management 
from  the  approved  list  of  courses. 


Master  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  Master  of  Science 
(30  credits) 

(Also:  Master  of  Science  in  a  specific  engineering  area) 

The  Committee  on  Continuing  Education  in 
Engineering  (CCEE),  with  representatives  from  the 
engineering  schools  at  Purdue  West  Lafayette  and 
the  three  regional  campuses,  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  administration  of  the  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Master  of 
Science  degrees.  The  following  instructions  apply 
only  to  those  degrees.  Courses  are  available  in  civil, 
electrical,  industrial,  materials,  and  mechanical 
engineering,  including  control  systems,  digital  sys¬ 
tems,  energy,  metallurgy,  and  thermal  sciences.  The 
program  has  the  flexibility  to  allow  students  to  elect 
courses  in  one  or  several  engineering  disciplines. 


Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  Master  of  Science  at 
Purdue  Calumet  can  take  a  combination  of  live 
courses  by  Purdue  Calumet  faculty,  and  those  made 
available  on  television  by  the  Purdue  West  Lafayette 
faculty.  Advisors  may  be  selected  from  both  the 
Purdue  Calumet  and  Purdue  West  Lafayette  faculty. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  Master  of  Science  in  a 
specific  engineering  field,  such  as  Master  of  Science 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Master  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering,  or  Master  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  are  subject  to  the  rules  and 
requirements  of  the  particular  Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette  engineering  school,  which  grants  the 
degree.  Such  degree  programs  can  be  completed 
taking  courses  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Engineering  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology  (EAC/ABET).  Such 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Engineering  program. 

Other  students  having  adequate  mathematical 
preparation  will  be  admitted  to  the  Master  of 
Science  program. 

2.  GPA  of  3.0/4.0  or  better.  Conditional  admission 
may  be  granted  to  students  with  lower  GPA’s, 
with  the  stipulation  that  they  must  achieve  at  least 
a  3.0/4.0  or  better  average  for  the  first  12  credits 
of  graduate  work.  Some  students  may  be  advised 
to  complete  prerequisite  or  additional  courses. 
Students  not  meeting  these  requirements  will  be 
dropped  from  the  program. 

3.  Post-baccalaureate  admission.  Students  may 
enroll  to  meet  individual  needs  for  continuing 
education  rather  than  for  pursuing  a  degree. 
Enrollment  as  a  post-baccalaureate  student  does 
not  imply  later  approval  for  degree-seeking  status, 
nor  does  it  guarantee  acceptance  toward  a  degree 
of  credit  taken  as  a  post-baccalaureate  student. 

4.  No  more  than  12  hours  of  post-baccalaureate 
credit,  acceptable  to  the  student’s  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  all  other  requirements  of  the  plan 
of  study,  and  in  which  the  student  received  grades 
of  B  or  better,  may  be  applied  towards  an 
advanced  degree  if  the  student  is  later  admitted  to 
the  Graduate  School  as  a  degree-seeking  student. 
This  includes  all  pre-admission  work,  whether 
taken  through  Purdue  or  other  schools. 
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Degree  Requirements 

1.  Non-thesis  Option:  30  semester  credits,  with  at 
least  18  credits  of  graduate-level  engineering 
courses. 

2.  Thesis  Option:  21  semester  credits  plus  thesis. 

3.  GPA  of  3.0/4.0  for  all  courses  on  the  approved 
plan  of  study.  Some  advisory  committees  may 
require  grades  higher  than  C  in  specific  courses. 

4.  An  advisory  committee  with  at  least  three  mem¬ 
bers  and  at  least  one  member  to  represent  a  relat¬ 
ed  engineering  area.  Students  will  initially  con¬ 
sult  with  a  temporary  advisor. 

5.  A  plan  of  study  in  the  first  semester,  established  in 
consultation  with  the  major  advisor  or  professor 
and  reviewed  by  members  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering,  and  the  chair  of  the  Graduate 
Committee. 

Credit  for  Pre-Admission  Course  Work:  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1 2  semester  credits  of  courses  with  grades 
of  B  or  better  and  satisfying  course  requirements  on 
the  approved  plan  of  study  may  be  used,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  advisory  committee.  This  limit 
applies  to  all  pre-admission  course  work,  including 
post-baccalaureate  credit  at  Purdue,  undergraduate 
excess  credit,  and  transfer  credit. 

Time  limit  on  reentry:  A  new  plan  of  study  must  be 
approved  if  a  student  is  inactive  in  the  program  for 
five  years,  usually  excluding  courses  previously 
taken. 
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Department  of 
English  and  Philosophy 

Dennis  H.  Barbour,  Head.  Faculty:  D.  H.  Barbour,  C.  Boiarsky,  J.  Burdan,  J.  Campbell,  M.  M.  Cleland,  R.  M. 
Cook,  D.  J.  Detmer,  M.  J.  Didelot,  M.  K.  Dobberstein,  G.  R.  Fischer  (Emeritus),  C.  B.  Gartner,  B.  G.  Gawthrop 
(Emeritus),  R.  A.  Geimer,  C.  L.  Gribas,  J.  Hagemann,  J.  H.  Jackson,  T.  R.  Koenig,  S.  K.  Littleton-Uetz,  M. 
Mabrito,  E.  M.  Madison,  S.  A.  Merrill,  R.  Metros,  Z.  B.  Mistri,  M.  Mitol,  R  A.  Moran  (Emeritus),  C.  Morrow,  D. 
Petcher,  D.  Punday,  E.  S.  Schlossberger,  E.  M.  Schwartz,  R.  L.  Selig,  S.  Snyder,  T.  Spademan,  C.  S.  Stacy,  S.  Stark 
(Emeritus),  M.  L.  Sykes,  C.  B.  Tinkham,  A.  A.  Vasquez. 


The  Department  of  English  and  Philosophy  offers  students  from  all  majors  in  the  university  coursework  in 
literature,  writing  and  philosophy.  The  mission  of  the  department  is  to  help  students  learn  to  think  critical¬ 
ly  and  in-depth  about  the  important  issues  involved  in  interpersonal  relationships  and  to  communicate  their 
thinking  in  writing. 

In  freshman  reading  and  writing  courses,  students  are  introduced  to  the  demands  of  college  reading  and  writing  so 
that  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  rest  of  their  academic  careers  and  for  their  lives  beyond  college.  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  teaching  majors  take  a  variety  of  literature  courses  to  prepare  for  careers  in  teaching  or  the  professions, 
or  to  prepare  for  further,  graduate-level  study  of  literature.  Writing  majors  learn  the  practical  aspects  of  commu¬ 
nicating  on  the  job,  in  business  or  in  industry,  to  prepare  for  careers  in  publishing,  editing,  writing,  and  technical 
communication. 

The  Philosophy  major  is  unique  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  It  is  offered  cooperatively  with  Indiana  University 
Northwest  so  that  students  can  take  advantage  of  faculty  on  both  campuses.  Cross-registering  at  lUN  is  easy;  park¬ 
ing  permits  from  one  campus  are  valid  on  the  other. 

Both  English  and  Philosophy  majors  are  prepared  for  careers  in  business,  industry,  and  the  professions  with  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills,  fine  research  methods,  and  backgrounds  in  the  best  thinking  and  writing  that  humans 
have  been  capable  of  throughout  history. 

The  program  for  the  master’s  degree  in  English  is  a  general  literature  degree  which  allows  students  to  study  such 
areas  as  English  and  American  literature,  language  arts  teaching,  linguistics,  literary  theory,  and  rhetoric  and  com¬ 
position. 

Internships  and  Cooperative  Education.  The  practical  nature  of  majors  in  English  and  philosophy  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  internships  in  local  businesses  and  government  agencies  and  cooperative  education  experiences,  alter¬ 
nating  work  and  study  experiences. 

Supporting  Facilities.  The  Writing  Tutorial  Center  helps  students  throughout  the  university  who  wish  to  improve 
their  writing.  The  department’s  computer  labs  offer  writing  students  opportunity  for  classroom  instruction  in  word 
processing  and  the  best  technology  for  producing  and  editing  writing,  so  that  students  will  know  how  to  use  tech¬ 
nology  to  write  when  they  finish  their  college  careers. 


Programs 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  English,  options  in  Literature,  Writing,  Teaching 

•  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  Writing 

•  Minors  in  English,  English  Teaching,  Writing 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy 

•  Minor  in  Philosophy 

•  Master  of  Arts,  English 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  English 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  all  Bachelor’s  degrees 

1.  Communication* 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  G/? 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I  &  II 
COM  1 14  Fundamentals  Speech  Comm. 

*State  teacher  licensing  requires  nine  credits  of  oral 
and  written  expression.  Take  one  of  the  following,  if 
needed,  to  complete  nine  credits:  ENGL  304,  ENGL 
405 

Foreign  Language:  101,  102,  201,  202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

One  course  each  from: 

•  Literature  (ENGL  201  for  lit.  &  teaching  options) 

•  Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

•  History 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Economics  210 

•  Psychology  120 

•  Political  Science 

•  Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  English, 
Literature  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 


1.  Required  English  Courses 

ENGL  240  Survey  English  Literature  I 
ENGL  241  Survey  English  Literature  II 
ENGL  350  Survey  American  Literature  I 

ENGL  35 1  Survey  American  Literature  II 

ENGL  403  Literary  Theory 

ENGL  442  Shakespeare 

One  of: 


ENGL  326  English  Linguistics 

ENGL  308  Modern  English  Grammar 


2.Literature  Courses.  (One  from  group  A,  B,  or  C, 
and  two  from  each  of  two  remaining  groups) 


A.  English  Literature 

ENGL  381 

British  Novel 

ENGL  441/ 
541 

Chaucer 

ENGL  444/ 
544 

Milton 

ENGL  531 

English  Novel  to  1800 

ENGL  532 

English  Novel  19th  Century 

ENGL  533 

Tudor  Literature 

ENGL  534 

17th  Century  English  Literature 

ENGL  537 

English  Drama  to  1642 

ENGL  542/ 

Shakespeare’s  Comedies  or 

543 

Tragedies 

ENGL  547 

Romantic  Movement 

ENGL  548 

Victorian  Literature 

ENGL  549 

Later  Victorian  Edwardian  Lit. 

ENGL  579 

Modern  British  Fiction 

ENGL  593 

Contemporary  British  Fiction 

B.  American  Literature 

ENGL  355 

Afro-American  Literature 

ENGL  356 

American  Humor 

ENGL  372 

American  Folklore 

ENGL  382 

American  Novel 

ENGL  455 

American  Thought 

ENGL  554 

American  Renaissance 

ENGL  556 

19th  Cent.  American  Lit. 

ENGL  558 

Rise  of  Realism 

ENGL  559 

Contemporary  American  Fiction 

ENGL  578 

Modern  American  Fiction 

ENGL  595 

Contemporary  American  Fiction 

C.  Other  Literatures 

ENGL  310 

Intro.  Popular  Culture 

ENGL  320 

By  and  About  Women 

ENGL  373 

Science  Fiction 

ENGL  376 

The  Movies 

ENGL  383 

Modem  Drama 

ENGL  386 

Film  History  to  1938 

ENGL  387 

Film  History  since  1938 

ENGL  462 

Bible  as  Literature  I 

ENGL  463 

Bible  as  Literature  II 

ENGL  479 

Short  Story 

ENGL  577 

Modem  English/Amer.  Poetry 

ENGL  580 

Literature  &  Mod.  Thought 

ENGL  581 

Ethical  Problems  Modern  Lit. 
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ENGL  584 
ENGL  594 
ENGL  595 
ENGL  596 


Literature  &  Psych.  Problems 
Contemporary  Poetry 
Contemporary  American  Fiction 
Language  &  Literature 


3.  Electives  or  Minor  (33-36  credits) 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  English 
Teaching  Option  (128/130  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  English  Major  Courses 

COM  255  Intro.  News  Writing  &  Editing 
ENGL  201  Nature  of  Literary  Study 


(to  be  taken  as  part  of  CORE  requirement) 


ENGL  240 
ENGL  241 

ENGL  260/ 
261 

ENGL  308 
ENGL  326 

ENGL  442/ 
542/ 543 

ENGL  304 
ENGL  491 

ENGL  350 
ENGL  351 

ENGL  405 
ENGL  589 


Survey  English  Lit.  I 
Survey  English  Lit.  II 
World  Literature 

Modern  English  Grammar 
English  Linguistics 
Shakespeare 

Advanced  Composition  OR 
Comp,  for  English  Teachers 

Survey  American  Lit.  I 
Survey  American  Lit.  II 

Creative  Writing  OR 
Directed  Writing 


2.  One  Elective  in  English 


3.  Education  Requirements 


PSY  362 


EDFA  101 
EDCI  203 
EDPS  220 
EDFA  221 


Human  Develop.  II; 
Adolescence  (Prerequisite:  PSY 
361  or  PSY  120  and  EDPS  220) 

Intro.  Foundations  Education 
Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 
Psychology  of  Learning 

Society,  School  &  the 
Professional  Educator 


EDCI  49 IB/ 
260 

EDPS  260 
EDCI  303* 
EDCI  309* 
EDCI  341* 
EDCI  355* 
EDPS  498D* 


Computers  in  Education 


Intro,  to  Special  Education 

Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 

Reading  Middle/Secondary 

Strategies  of  English  Instruc. 

Teach.  &  Learning  in  Middle/Sec. 

Supervised  Teaching 

*Admission  to  Teacher  Education  required  prior  to 
registration  in  courses  indicated. 

4.  Electives  or  Minor  (3-6  credits) 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  English, 
Professional  Writing  Option 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  all  Bachelor’s  degrees  in 
English,  plus: 


CIS  204 

Introduction  to  Computer-Based 
Systems 

ENGL  302 

Publications  Design 

ENGL  304 

Advanced  Composition 

ENGL  406 

Review  Writing 

ENGL  420 

Business  Writing 

ENGL  423 

Technical  Publications  Writing 

ENGL  426 

Discourse  Communities  in 
Professional  Writing 

ENGL  427 

Senior  Writing  Project 

ENGL  429 

Supervised  Writing  OR 

ENGL  480 

Writing  Internship 

Nine  hours 

of  literature  courses 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  English, 
Technical  Writing  Option 
(126  credits) 


Same  as  Writing  Option,  except  that  instead  of  nine 
hours  of  literature,  nine  hours  from  courses  in  the 
following  departments,  chosen  by  the  students,  are 
required: 

•  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

•  Engineering 

•  Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Programming 

•  Mechanical  Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision  (except  for  SPY  courses) 


Minors  in  English  (15  credits) 

I.  Any  15  credits  in  English  beyond  English 
Composition  I  and  11.  Students  may  concentrate  in 
one  area,  such  as  Reading,  Writing,  Literature, 
Linguistics,  Popular  Culture,  or  across  areas. 

II. English  Teaching  Minor  (24  credits) 

A.  Required  Courses 

ENGL  201  Nature  of  Literary  Study 

ENGL  326  English  Linguistics  OR 

ENGL  308  Modern  English  Grammar 

COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Comm. 

ENGL  304  Advanced  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  49 1  Comp,  for  English  Teaching  Majors 

COM  255  Intro.  News  Writing  &  Editing 
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B.  One  of: 

ENGL  240  English  Lit.  I 
ENGL  241  English  Lit.  II 

C.  One  of: 

ENGL  350  American  Lit.  I 

ENGL  35 1  American  Lit.  II 

D.  One  of: 

ENGL  260  World  Lit.  I  OR 

ENGL  261  World  Lit.  II 

ENGL  442/  Shakespeare 
542/543 

III.  Professional  Writing  Minor  (18  credits) 


ENGL  302 
ENGL  304 
ENGL  426 


ENGL  406 
ENGL  420 
ENGL  423 
ENGL  429 


Publications  Design 
Advanced  Composition  OR 

Discourse  Communities  in 
Professional  Writing 

Review  Writing 
Business  Writing 
Technical  Publications  Writing 
Supervised  Writing 


Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in 
Writing  (18  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 


Transcript  showing  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution  and  indicating  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  basic  freshman  composition. 


Course  Requirements 


CIS  204 
ENGL  302 
ENGL  304 
ENGL  420 
ENGL  423 
ENGL  426 


Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 
Publications  Design 
Advanced  Composition 
Business  Writing 
Technical  Publications  Writing 

Discourse  Communities  in 
Professional  Writing 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy 
(126  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I  and  II 

COM  114  Fundamentals  Speech  Comm. 

Foreign  Language  101-102-201-202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics. 


3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

One  course  each  from: 
m  Literature 

•  Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

•  History 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Economics  210 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology  120 

•  Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 

4.  Philosophy 

Note:  Numbers  with  P  prefix  designate  courses  at 
lUN.  PUC  students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum 
of  three  philosophy  courses  at  lUN. 

A.  Introductory  Philosophy 

PHIL  110  Intro,  to  Philosophy  (P  100) 

B.  Ethics.  Two  of: 

PHIL  111  Ethics  (P  140) 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  the  Professions 

PHIL  325/590  Ethics  &  Public  Health 


C.  Logic.  One  of: 

PHIL  120  Critical  Thinking 

PHIL  150  Intro.  Logic  (P  150) 

D.  Topic  Areas.  Two  from  each  group. 


METAPHYSICS 

P  22 1 ,  P  3 1 0  Metaphysics 

PHIL  206  Phil,  of  Religion  (P  37 1 ) 

PHIL  219  Existentialism  (P  135) 

PHIL  22 1  Philosophy  of  Science 

PI 45  Social  &  Political  Phil. 

P  360  Epistemology 

HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  301  Ancient  Philosophy  (P  201) 

PHIL  303  Modern  Philosophy  (P  2\\)E. 

Electives.  Two  of: 


PHIL  101  History  of  Philosophy 
PHIL  106  Hum.  Exp.  in  Art,  Lit.  &  Mus. 
PHIL  293  Special  Topics 

PHIL  306  20th  Century  Philosophy 

P  1 35  Intro.  Phenomen.  &  Existen. 

P  304  19th  Century  Philosophy 

PHIL  590  Directed  Readings 


5.  Electives  or  Minor  (42-45  creditsl 
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Minor  in  Phiiosophy  (12  credits) 

Any  12  credits  in  Philosophy  beyond  the  general 
education  requirements. 


Master  of  Arts,  Engiish 

Special  Admission  Requirements 


1 .  Writing  sample 


2.  Strong  undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  English 
or  equivalent 

Degree  Requirements 


l.One  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas; 

•  Shakespeare 

•  Literary  Criticism 

•  English  Linguistics 

•  Early  English  Literature 

•  Modem  British  Literature 

•  American  Literature 

2.  Other  Electives  (four  courses) 

Non-Thesis  Option  t33  credits).  No  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  reading  exam.  Pass  M.A.  Reading-List  exam. 
English  691  required. 


Non-Thesis  Option  (30  credits).  Pass  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  reading  exam.  Pass  M.A.  Reading-List  exam. 

Thesis  Option  (30  credits).  Pass  foreign  language 
reading  exam.  Substitute  thesis  for  one  elective. 
Omit  M.A.  Reading-List  exam. 


Transfer  of  Credit.  No  more  than  two  courses 
accepted  from  other  institutions,  no  more  than  10 
years  prior  to  completion  of  degree,  may  be  accepted. 
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Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Jorge  Roman-Lagunas,  Head.  Faculty:  G.  R.  Barrow,  M.  L.  Bolduc  (Emeritus),  M.  Garcia- Verdugo,  U. 
Jannausch,  B.  E.  Kienbaum,  J.  Lu,  H.  Ramirez-Barradas,  C.  Ruiz,  A.  J.  Russell,  K.  E.  Tabor,  N.  Tilka, 
C.  Torres-Robles. 


The  programs  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  develop  students’  competence  in 
foreign  languages  and  foster  respect  for  cultural  differences  among  peoples.  Languages  offered  include 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Japanese.  The  department  also  serves  as  a  regional  resource  for  translation 
and  for  information  on  other  cultures. 


The  department  views  learning  a  foreign  language  and  its  culture  as  a  way  to  foster  international  understanding  in 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary  society  of  the  target  cul¬ 
ture  through  its  literature  and  its  civilization.  The  programs  emphasize  strong  interpersonal,  writing,  and  speaking 
skills,  a  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  a  sensitivity  to  language  and  culture,  all  of  which  are  assets  for  careers. 

In  the  international  studies  option,  the  inclusion  of  a  practical  range  of  studies  from  other  disciplines  prepares  the 
student  for  a  real-life  application  of  language  skills  in  career  settings. 

Language  learning  in  the  department  is  supported  by  the  International  Media  Center,  which  features  up-to-date 
technology  to  help  students  in  learning  foreign  languages.  The  department  encourages  study  abroad  and  intern¬ 
ships,  which  may  carry  department  credit. 

Programs 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  options  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  International  Studies,  Foreign  Language  Teaching 

•  Minors  in  French,  German,  Spanish 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Foreign 
Language  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  all  Foreign  Language  degrees: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp. OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 

COM  114  Fundamentals  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Foreign  Language 

Twelve-hour  sequence:  French,  German,  or  Spanish 
101 -1 02-201 -202 

3.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence  required. 
Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for  mathematics. 


Bacheior  of  Arts,  Foreign 
Language  General  Emphasis 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  All  of  the  following  courses  in  either  French. 

German,  or  Spanish: 

261  Composition 
365  Conversation 
465  Intermediate  Conversation 

2.  Major  Language 

Eighteen  credits  in  courses  numbered  400  or  higher 

3.  Second  Foreign  Language  (6  credits) 

4.  Minor 


4.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 


5.  Electives 


One  course  from  each: 

•  Literature 

•  Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

•  History 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Economics 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology  120 

•  Sociology  1 00  or  Anthropology 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  International 
Studies  Option  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  French.  German.  Spanish  Courses 

261  Composition 

307  Commercial 

365  Conversation 

461  Intermediate  Composition 

465  Intermediate  Conversation 

5 1 1  Advanced  Conversation 

5 1 5  Advanced  Composition 

2.  Culture/Civilization 

One  course 

3.  Major  Language  Electives  -  nine  credits 

approved  bv  advisor. 

4.  Career  Emphasis 

Twelve  credits  of  approved  electives  from  such 
fields  as  Behavioral  Sciences;  Psychology; 
Computer  Information  Systems;  Communication; 
Economics;  English;  History;  Management; 
Political  Science;  Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional 
and  Tourism  Management;  Supervision;  and 
Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

5.  Minor  or  Electives 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Foreign 
Language  Teaching  (126  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  plus: 

1.  French.  German.  Spanish  Courses 

261  Composition 
365  Conversation 
461  Intermediate  Composition 
465  Intermediate  Conversation 
5 1 1  Advanced  Conversation 

2.  Civilization  and  Culture  Courses 

One  of:  FR,  GER  450,  SPAN  451  or  582  Civilization 
One  of:  FR,  GER  581,  SPAN  413  or  581  Culture 

3.  Major  Language  Literature 

Two  courses  at  the  400  level  or  above 

4.  Other  Major  Language  Courses 

Six  credits  in  courses  at  the  400  level  or  above. 
Recommended:  FEE  464 

5.  Education  Requirements 

PSY  362  Human  Development  II: 

Adolescence 

EDFA  101  Intro.  Foundations  Education 


EDFA  221 

Society,  School  &  the  Professional 
Educator 

EDPS  220 

Psychology  of  Learning 

EDPS  260 

Intro,  to  Special  Education 

EDCI  203 

Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 

EDCI  303* 

Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 

EDCI  309* 

Reading  Middle/Secondary 

EDCI  342* 

Strat.  of  Foreign  Lang.  Inst. 

EDCI  355* 

Teaching  &  Learning  in 
Middle/Secondary 

EDCI  49 IB/ 
260 

Computers  in  Education 

EDCI  498E* 

Supervised  Teaching 

*  Admission  to 

Teacher  Education  required  prior  to 

registration  in  courses  indicated. 

6.  Electives 


Foreign  Language  Minor 
(15  credits) 

Fifteen  credits  of  coursework  (not  to  include  depart¬ 
mental  credit)  beyond  202,  including  a  course  in 
composition  and  a  course  in  conversation.  (Courses 
must  be  in  the  same  language.) 

Foreign  Language  Teaching 
Minor  (18  credits) 

Eighteen  credits  beyond  Foreign  Language  at  the 
202  level,  including: 

A.  261  Composition 
365  Conversation 
465  Intermediate  Conversation 


B.  Civilization  OR 
Culture 

C. Two  400-500  level  courses,  including  one  lan¬ 
guage  literature  course. 

D.  EDCl  342  Strategies  of  Foreign  Language 

Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools 

Also  recommended: 

FLL  464  Comp.  Study  of  Modem  Lang. 


Certificate  in  Spanish  Translation 

Please  call  the  department  at  (219)  989-2632  for 
information. 
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Department  of 

History  and  Political  Science 

Saul  Lerner,  Head.  Faculty:  E.  G.  De  Felice,  M.  Eisenstein,  M.  W.  H.  Grote,  M.  J.  Joyce,  E.  P.  Keleher,  H.  J. 
Merry  (Emeritus),  D.  Pierce  (Emeritus),  J.  W.  Pringle  (Emeritus),  A.  D.  Sander  (Emeritus),  N.  L.  Trusty,  R.W.  Van 
Sickel,  R.  A.  Van  Orman. 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  provides  programs  that  offer  students  an  understanding 
of  the  development  of  civilizations  and  the  nature  of  political  behavior  within  and  among  nations.  The 
History  program  is  designed  to  give  students  comprehension  of  past  institutions,  traditions,  events,  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  program  helps  students  to  assess  the  events  of  their  time  and  to  cultivate  intellectual  growth. 

The  programs  in  Political  Science  provide  a  social  scientific  understanding  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  cit¬ 
izen,  knowledge  of  the  role  and  operation  of  government,  and  preparation  for  entry  into  such  professions  as  law, 
teaching,  and  business. 

Both  History  and  Political  Science  programs  help  students  develop  skills  in  research,  writing,  and  critical  analysis. 
They  provide  essential  grounding  for  participation  in  a  variety  of  career  options  and  human  activities. 

A  major  in  History  or  Political  Science  is  excellent  preparation  for  a  variety  of  careers  requiring  a  solid  liberal  arts 
background.  History  and  Political  Science  majors  are  well  prepared  for  graduate  school;  law  school;  careers  in  edu¬ 
cation;  or  positions  with  businesses,  industries,  publishing  houses,  and  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 

Cooperative  Education  in  Poiiticai  Science 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program  provides  political  science  students  with  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  public 
or  non-profit  sector  while  obtaining  a  degree.  The  alternation  of  employment  with  university  study  provides  stu¬ 
dents  practical  experience  while  earning  money  to  pay  for  their  education. 

The  work  experience  makes  the  education  more  meaningful  for  students  and  makes  students  more  attractive  to 
employers  when  they  graduate.  The  program  is  restricted  by  the  availability  of  placements. 

Programs 

•  Associate  of  Arts  Degree,  Concentrations  in  History  and  Political  Science 
•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  History  (and  Pre-law) 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Political  Science  (and  Pre-law) 

•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Political  Science,  Option  in  Criminal  Justice 
•  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Social  Studies  Teaching 
•  Master  of  Arts,  History 

•  Minors  in  Political  Science,  Public  Administration,  History  and  Social  Studies  Teaching 

Associate  of  Arts  Degree 
(60-63  credits) 

A.  Core 

ENGL  103,  104-105  or  100-105  3-6  credits 

Mathematics  and/or  Science  6  credits 

Humanities  9  credits 

One  introductory  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  fol 
lowing  disciplines: 

•  Philosophy 

•  History 

•  Literature 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Social  Sciences  9  credits 
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One  introductory  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  disciplines: 

•  Sociology 

•  Psychology 

•  Political  Science 

•  Communication 

B.  Concentration  15  credits 

LAS  subject  area.  (Cannot  include  courses  which 
are  used  to  fulfill  CORE.) 

C.  Electives  18  credits 

Up  to  12  of  these  hours  may  be  utilized  to  enroll  in 
courses  in  other  schools. 


Associate  of  Arts  Degree: 
Concentration  in  History 

HIST  151  American  Hist,  to  1877  OR 
HIST  152  U.  S.  Since  1877  AND 
HIST  110  The  PreModem  World  OR 
HIST  104  Introduction  to  the  Modem  World 

Plus  any  nine  credit  hours  of  upper  level  courses  in 
History. 

Total:  15  credits 

Associate  of  Arts  Degree: 
Concentration  in  Political 
Science 

POL  101  American  Government  and  Politics 
POL  1 30  Introduction  to  International 

Relations 

Plus  nine  credit  hours  of  courses  above  the  299  level 
in  Political  Science. 

Total:  15  credits 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  History 
(126  credits) 

Requirements  for  all  Bachelor’s  degrees 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 

ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  1 14  Fund.  Speech  Com. 

Foreign  Language  101-102-201-202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

One  three-credit  course  each  from: 

•  Literature 

•  Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

•  History 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Economics  210 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology  120 

•  Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 


4.  History  (36  credits) 

A.  Nine  credits  of  100  level  History  courses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  course  used  to  meet  requirement  #3  . 

B. 


HIST  295 

Research  and  Writing  in  History  OR 

HIST  582 

The  Art  of  History 

C. 

HIST  369 

Research  in  History 

D.  Two  period  courses,  such  as: 

HIST  346 

Era  of  World  War  I  «&  II 

HIST  461 

Revolutionary  Era 

HIST  510 

Age  Absolute  Monarchy 

HIST  513 

Europe,  1789-1850 

HIST  535 

Europe,  1850-1914 

HIST  552 

Modern  Europe  Since  1914 

HIST  553 

Colonial  America 

HIST  554 

Era  of  Sectionalism 

HIST  555 

Emergence  Modern  Amer. 

HIST  564 

Modem  Amer.  1 9 1 7-Present 

HIST  590A 

The  Amer.  Revolution 

E.  Two  topical. 

area,  or  national  courses,  such  as: 

HIST  272 

Latin  Amer.  from  1824 

HIST  301 

Episodes  in  Amer.  Religious 
History 

HIST  309 

The  Middle  East 

HIST  313 

Modern  Germany 

HIST  314 

Modern  Russia 

HIST  315 

Modern  Nationalism 

HIST  325 

History  of  Crime  in  America 

HIST  334 

Science  &  Tech.  West.  Civ. 

HIST  336 

History  of  Organized  Crime 

HIST  338 

Asia  in  the  Modern  Era 

HIST  365 

Women  in  America 

HIST  370 

Holocaust 

HIST  374 

U.S.  Economic  History 

HIST  376 

History  of  Indiana 

HIST  388 

World  of  Ideas  I 

HIST  389 

World  of  Ideas  II 

HIST  390 

Topics  in  History 

HIST  397 

The  Afro-American 

HIST  525 

Problems  20th  Cent.  Germany 

HIST  562 

Environmentalism  in  U.  S.  History 

HIST  569 

History  Amer.  South 

HIST  575 

Amer.  Frontier 

HIST  584 

Social  History  of  US 

HIST  586 

US  Foreign  Affairs  to  1900 

HIST  587 

20th  Cent.  US  Foreign  Affairs 
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HIST  589  History  of  Religion  in  Amer. 

HIST  592  Early  Amer.  Intel.  History 

HIST  593  20th  Century  Amer. 

HIST  596  The  Amer.  City 

F.  Twelve  additional  credits  of  History  at  200  level 
or  higher 

5.  Electives  or  Minor  (33-36  credits) 

History  Minor  (15  credits) 

HIST  151  or  HIST  152;  HIST  1 10  or  HIST  104;  and 
nine  credits  of  History  courses  above  the  299-level. 


Bacheior  of  Arts,  Poiiticai 
Science  (126  credits) 

Required  for  all  Political  Science  degrees: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  114  Fundamentals  Speech  Com. 

Foreign  Language  101,  102,  201,  202 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
Mathematics. 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

One  course  each  from: 

Literature 

Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

History 
Aesthetics 
Economics  2 1 0 
Political  Science 
Psychology  120 
Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 

4.  Political  Science  (33  credits) 

Requirements  for  the  Political  Science 
Major 

A.  Political  Science  Core 

POL  101  American  Government  and  Politics 
POL  1 22  Intro,  to  Political  Science 
POL  300  Intro,  to  Political  Analysis 


B.  At  least  one  additional  course  in  American 
Politics  and  Public  Law;  may  be  satisfied  by  a 
course,  such  as: 


POL  311 

President  &  Congress 

POL  315 

Public  Opinion  &  Elec. 

POL  343 

Intro,  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
System 

POL  346 

Law  and  Society 

POL  354 

Civ.  Liberties  &  Const. 

POL  370 

Intro.  Comp.  State 

POL  371 

Intro.  Comp.  Urban  Pol. 

POL  372 

Ind.  Gov’t.  &  Politics 

POL  410 

Political  Parties  and  Politics 

POL  411 

Congress:  Structure  and  Functioning 

POL  414 

President  and  Policy  Process 

POL  460 

Judicial  Politics 

POL  560 

Constitutional  Law 

C.  At  least 

one  additional  course  in  Political 

Theory  &  Analysis;  may  be  satisfled  by  a 


course,  such  as: 


POL  190 

Politics  of  Change 

POL  302 

Intro,  to  Pol.  Thinking 

POL  306 

The  United  States  in  the  1960’s 

POL  312 

American  Pol.  Thought 

POL  333 

Political  Movements 

POL  353 

Current  Pol.  Ideologies 

POL  388 

The  World  of  Ideas  I 

POL  389 

The  World  of  Ideas  II 

POL  400 

Prin.  of  Empr.  Pol.  Analy. 

POL  454 

Selected  Problems  in  Materialist 
Pol.  Thought 

POL  565 

Current  Political  Ideologies 

D.  At  least 

one  course  in  Public 

Administration/Public  Policy;  may  be  satisfled 


by  a  course,  such  as: 


POL  120 

Intro,  to  Public  Policy  and  Public 
Administration 

POL  320 

Intro,  to  Public  Policy  Analysis 

POL  358 

Administrative  Law  and  Ethics 

POL  359 

Administrative  Behavior 

POL  380 

Politics  of  Bureaucracy 

POL  401 

Practicum  in  Local  Gov’t. 

POL  404 

U.S.  Policy-Making  Elite 

POL  428 

Politics  of  Regulation 

POL  522 

Energy,  Politics  and  Public  Policy 

POL  523 

Environmental  Politics  and  Public 
Policy 

POL  562 

Administrative  Law  and  Policy- 
Making 
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E.  At  least  one  course  in  International  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs;  may  be  satisfied  by  a 
course,  such  as: 

POL  1 30  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

POL  141  Governments  of  the  World 

POL  23 1  Intro,  to  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

POL  309  Middle  East 

POL  433  International  Organization 

POL  435  International  Law 

POL  439  U.S.  Foreign  Policy-Making 

POL  530  Theories  of  International  Relations 

F.  12  additional  hours  in  Political  Science 

A  combination  of  12  hours  from  more  than  one  area 
above  (B.,  C.,  D.,  and  E.)  or  from  only  one  area  of 
Political  Science  above. 

Note:  A  minimum  of  18  hours  of  Political  Science 
must  be  above  the  299-level. 

5.  Electives  or  Minor  (33-39  credits) 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Political 
Science,  Criminal  Justice  Option 
(126  credits)  * 

A.  The  Political  Science  Core 

POL  101  American  Government  &  Politics 
POL  122  Intro,  to  Political  Science 
POL  300  Intro,  to  Political  Analysis 

B.  At  least  one  additional  course  in  American 
Politics  and  Public  Policy  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

C.  At  least  one  additional  course  in  International 
Relations  &  Foreign  Affairs  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

D.  At  least  one  additional  course  in  Public 
Administration/Public  Policy 

E.  At  least  one  additional  course  in  Political 
Theory  &  Analysis  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

F.  One  additional  course  in  Political  Science 

G.  All  of  the  following: 

SOC  422  Criminology 

HIST  325  History  of  Crime  in  America 
POL/SOC  343  Intro,  to  Criminal  Justice 
POL/SOC  443  Practicum  in  Criminal  Justice 
POL  346  Law  and  Society  (15  cr.  hrs.) 

H.  Choose  one  of  the  following:  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

POL  354  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Constitution 
POL  460  Judicial  Politics 

POL  37 1  Comparative  Urban  Politics 

POL  330  Politics  and  Lake  County 

HIST  336  Organized  Crime 


1.  Choose  one  of  the  following  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

BHS  201  Statistical  Methods 

SOC  220  Social  Problems 

SOC  421  Juvenile  Delinquency 

SOC  402  Principles  of  Sociology 

SOC  411  Social  Stratification 

Note:  A  minimum  of  18  hours  of  Political  Science 
must  be  above  the  299-level. 


Political  Science  Minors 
(15  Credits) 


General  Political  Science  (15  cr.  hrs.) 


POL  122  and  any  12  credits  in  political  science 
classes  at  the  200  level  or  above 


Political  Theory  (15  cr.  hrs.) 

POL  122,  POL  190,  and  any  nine  credits  in  Political 
Theory  and  Analysis  at  the  200  level  or  above 

American  Government  (15  cr.  hrs.) 

POL  122,  POL  100,  or  101  and  nine  credits  in 
American  Politics  and  Public  Law  at  the  200  level  or 
above 


International  Relations  (15  cr.  hrs.) 

POL  122,  POL  130,  and  nine  credits  in  International 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  200  level  or 
above 


Public  Administration  (15  credits) 


POL  122,  POL  120,  and  nine  credits  in  Public 
Administration  Public  Policy  at  the  200  level  or 
above 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Social  Studies 
Teaching  (126  credits) 

1.  Communication 


ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I/II 
COM  114  Fund.  Speech  Com. 

State  licensing  requires  nine  credits  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  expression.  Take  one  of  the  following  if  needed  to 
complete  nine  credits:  ENGL  304,  ENGL  405. 


Foreign  Language  101-102-201-202 


2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Twelve  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  with  a 
minimum  of  three  credits  in  each.  One  life  science 
and  one  physical  science  required.  No  sequence 
required.  Computer  Science  or  Logic  acceptable  for 
mathematics. 
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3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 


GOVERNMENT 


One  course  each  from: 

•  Literature 

•  Philosophy  (not  Logic) 

•  History 

•  Aesthetics 

•  Economics  210 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology  120 

•  Sociology  100  or  Anthropology 
4.  Social  Studies  Requirements 

A.  One  Primary  Area  (18  credits)  and  two 
Supporting  Areas  (12  credits  each)  selected  from: 
Economics,  Government,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
U.  S.  History,  and  World  Civilization. 

B.  Ten  credits  in  Social  Studies  courses  not  from  the 
primary  or  supporting  areas  (may  be  included  in 
Core). 

Social  Studies  Primary  and 
Supporting  Areas 

ECONOMICS 

Primary  Area 

ECON  251  Microeconomics 
ECON  252  Macroeconomics 


Plus  four  courses  from  options  list  below: 
Supporting  Area 
ECON  251  Microeconomics 

ECON  252  Macroeconomics 


Plus  two  courses  from  options  list  below: 


Options  list  in  Economics 


ECON  375 
ECON  419 
ECON  525 
ECON  530 
ECON  534 
ECON  560 


U.S.  Economic  History 
Managerial  Economics 
Government  &  Economy 
Money  and  Finance 
Inti.  Trade  Theory 
Economics  Health 


Note:  Minimum  math  prerequisites  for  this  area 
include  MA  153  and  MA  225.  Senior  status  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  500-level  courses. 


Primary  Area 

POL  101  American  Government  A  AD 

POL  130  Intro.  Inti.  Relations  OR 

POL  141  Governments  of  the  World 
Four  additional  courses  in  Political  Science. 

Supporting  Area 

POL  101  American  Government  AND 

POL  130  Intro.  Inti.  Relations  OR 

POL  141  Governments  of  the  World 
Two  additional  courses  in  Political  Science 

U.  S.  HISTORY 

Primary  Area 

HIST  151  Amer.  History  to  1877 
HIST  152  United  States  Since  1877 

Four  courses  in  U.  S.  History  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  including  one  period  course  and  one  topical 
course. 

Supporting  Area 

HIST  151  Amer.  History  to  1877 
HIST  152  United  States  Since  1877 

Two  courses  in  U.  S.  History  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  including  one  period  course  and  one  topical 
course. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Primary  Area 

PSY  120  Elem.  Psychology 

PSY  361  or  Human  Develop.  I  or  II 

362 

PSY  339  Adv.  Social  Psychology  OR 

SOC  340  General  Social  Psychology 

One  of: 


PSY  344  Human  Sexuality 

PSY  350  Abnormal  Psychology 

PSY  428  Drugs  and  Behavior 

Six  additional  credits  in  Psychology  at  the  300  level 
or  above. 


Supporting  Area 

PSY  120  Elem.  Psychology 

PSY  339  Adv.  Social  Psychology  OR 

SOC  340  General  Social  Psychology 

PSY  361  or  362  Human  Develop.  I  or  II 

One  additional  course  listed  as  an  option  in  the 
Primary  Area. 
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Primary  Area 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  220  Social  Problems 

Four  courses  in  Sociology  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
excluding  SOC  361,  462,  562,  and  312. 

Supporting  Area 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

SOC  220  Social  Problems 

Two  courses  in  Sociology  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
excluding  SOC  361,  462,  562,  and  312. 

WORLD  CIVILIZATION 

Primary  Area 

HIST  104  The  Modern  World 

HIST  110  The  PreModem  World 

Four  courses  in  World  Civilization  at  the  300  level 
or  above,  including  one  period  course  and  one  top¬ 
ical  or  national  course. 


Supporting  Area 

HIST  104  The  Modern  World 

HIST  1 10  The  PreModem  World 


Two  courses  in  World  Civilization  at  the  300  level  or 
above,  including  one  period  course  and  one  topical 
or  national  course. 


5.  Education  Requirements  (30  credits! 

PSY  362  Human  Development  II: 

Adolescence 

EDFA  101  Intro.  Foundations  Education 

EDFA221  Society,  School  &  the  Professional 

Educator 


EDPS  220  Psychology  of  Learning 

EDPS  260  Intro,  to  Special  Education 

EDCI  203  Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 
EDCI  303*  Teaching  &  Learning  Seminar 
EDCI  309*  Reading  Middle/Secondary 

EDCI  347*  Strat.  of  Soc.  Studies  Inst. 

EDCI  355*  Teaching  &  Learning  in 
Middle/Secondary 

EDCI  491B/260  Computers  in  Education 

EDCI  498N*  Supervised  Teaching 

*  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  required  prior  to 
registration  in  courses  indicated. 


No  program  in  History  or  Political  Science 
accepts  GNS  160  or  GNS  100  for  credit. 


Social  Studies  Teaching  Minor 

(To  be  added  to  the  Secondary  License) 

1.  Fifteen  hours  in  one  of  the  following  teaching 
areas  must  be  completed: 

Economics 

ECON  2 1 0  Principles  of  Economics 

ECON  252  Macroeconomics 


Plus  three  courses  from  the  following  list: 
ECON  375  U.  S.  Economic  History 

ECON  419  Managerial  Economics 

ECON  525  Govt,  and  the  Economy 

ECON  530  Money  and  Finance 

ECON  534  Intern.  Trade  Theory 

ECON  560  The  Economics  of  Health 


Note:  The  minimum  math  prerequisites  for  the  three 
required  courses  include  MA  153  and  MA  225. 
Senior  status  is  recommended  for  all  500-level 
courses. 


Political  Science 


POL  101  Amer.  Govt,  and  Politics 
POL  130  Intro,  to  Int.  Relations  OR 
POL  141  Governments  of  the  World 
Select  three,  3-credit  Political  Science  courses. 

Psychology 

PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  361  Hum.  Dev.  I:  Infancy  & 

Childhood  (3)  OR 

PSY  362  Hum.  Dev.  II:  Adolescence  (3) 


Select  two  of  the  following: 

PSY  339  Adv.  Soc.  Psy(3)  or  Soc.  340  (3) 

PSY  344  Human  Sexuality  (3) 

PSY  350  Abnormal  Psychology  (3) 

PSY  428  Dmgs  and  Behavior  (3) 

Select  three  additional  hours  from  courses  num¬ 
bered  300  or  above. 


Sociology 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology  (3) 

SOC  220  Social  Problems  (3) 

Select  three  courses  in  Sociology  numbered  300  or 
above,  excluding  SOC  361,  462,  562  and  312. 

U.S.  History 

HIST  151  Amer.  History  to  1877 

HIST  152  United  States  since  1877 


Select  three,  3 -credit  courses  in  U.S.  History  num¬ 
bered  300  or  higher.  One  must  be  a  topical  course 
and  one  must  be  a  period  course. 
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World  Civilization 


HIST  1 10  The  PreModem  World  (3) 

HIST  104  The  Modem  World  (3) 

Select  three,  3-credit  courses  in  World  Civilization 
numbered  300  or  higher.  One  must  be  a  period 
course,  and  one  must  be  a  topical  or  national  course. 

II.  Nine  hours  of  classes  in  three  of  the  above 
areas  other  than  those  areas  selected  for 
licensing. 


Master  of  Arts,  History 
(33  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements  (degree  stu¬ 

dents) 

1 .  Scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  or  GRE 
(at  the  discretion  of  the  department)  may  be 
required. 

2.  An  undergraduate  History  major  or  strong  minor. 

3.  Completion  of  regular  application  process.  The 
student  may  take  as  many  as  12  credits  as  in  a 
temporary  status,  prior  to  being  admitted  to  the 
program. 

Degree  Requirements 

1.  Non-Thesis  degree  (33  cr.)  divided  into  primary 
area  (27  cr.)  and  related  area  (6  cr.).  Related  areas 
need  not  be  in  History. 

2.  At  least  12  credits  of  History  at  600  level. 

3.  Oral  and  written  comprehensive  examinations 
after  completion  of  coursework. 


Transfer  of  Credit 

No  more  than  two  courses  from  another  accredited 
institution,  no  more  than  10  years  prior  to  comple¬ 
tion  of  degree  program,  may  be  accepted  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Department. 
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Department  of  Information  Systems  and 
Computer  Programming 

La  Von  C.  Green,  Head.  Faculty;  S.  Conners,  R.  O.  Foreman,  J.  A.  Hill,  D.  R.  Kurtz  (Emeritus),  J.  Maniotes,  M.L. 
Mick,  J.  S.  Quasney  (Emeritus),  S.  Rados  (Emeritus),  W.  Verbrugge,  M.  E.  Vermaat,  C.  R.  Winer. 

The  Department  of  Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming  offers  academic  programs  which 
lead  to  careers  in  the  computer  industry,  blending  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  and  emphasizing  the 
skills  and  technology  needed  to  communicate  in  the  business  community.  The  practical,  hands-on  nature  of 
the  programs  includes  such  skills  as  how  to  analyze  computer  requirements,  how  to  generate  meaningful  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  how  to  design  structured  computer  programs,  how  to  debug  or  repair  programs,  how  to  verify  accu¬ 
racy  and  completeness,  and  how  to  evaluate  and  modify  existing  programs  to  meet  changing  requirements. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  has  one  of  the  most  advanced  small  university  computing  environments  in  the  United 
States.  The  campus  computer  systems,  centralized  in  the  computer  education  building,  include  microcomputers, 
mainframes,  local  area  networks,  and  more  than  200  computer  workstations.  Students  who  own  microcomputers 
and  a  modem  have  access  to  campus  computer  facilities  24  hours  a  day  using  their  telephone  lines.  The  ISCP 
Advanced  Technology  lab  in  the  Gyte  Building  features  the  newest  software  platforms  for  our  majors. 


Programs 

•  Associate  of  Science  in  Computer  Technology 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer  Technology,  options  in  systems  networking,  computer  information  systems, 
and  applications  programming 

•  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  Computer  Technology 


Associate  of  Science,  Computer 
Technology  (65  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  115  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

2.  Mathematics 

MA  125  Business  Math  I 

3.  Computer  Information  Systems 


CIS  204 

Intro.  Computer-Based  Sys.* 

CIS  210 

PC  Technology 

CIS  215 

Structured  Prog.  Development 

CIS  216 

Obj. -Oriented  Prog.  Devel. 

CIS  252 

Systems  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  253 

Applied  Database  Techniques 

CIS  261 

RPG/400  Programming 

CIS  262 

C  Programming 

CIS  265 

COBOL  Programming 

CIS  286 

Computer  Operating  Sys. 

CIS  362 

Topics  in  C  OR 

CIS  365 

Topics  in  COBOL 

*Entering  majors  in  the  upper  one -half  of  their  high 
school  graduating  class  who  have  received  a  mini- 

mum  of  900 

on  the  SAT  and  have  taken  at  least  one 

semester  of  computer  programming  at  the  high 
school  level  (or  have  equivalent  programming  expe¬ 
rience)  may  substitute  a  CIS  elective  in  a  later 
semester  for  CIS  204.  Entering  majors  who  have 
received  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  an  approved  high 
school  course  may  receive  credit  for  CIS  204. 

4.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

A.  PHIL  150  Principles  of  Logic 

B.  One  of: 

•  Anthropology 

•  Communication 

•  Economics 

•  Political  Science 

•  Psychology 

•  Sociology 

C.  One  of: 

•  American  History 

•  English  Literature 

•  Modern  Language 

•  Philosophy 

•  World  History 

•  World  Literature 

•  Fine  Arts 

•  Music 

•  Theater 


J 
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5.  Management 

MGMT  200  Intro.  Accounting 

MGMT  225  Fund.  Management  Statistics 

Notes: 

The  program  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
date  a  student  officially  becomes  a  major. 

Students  need  a  grade  of  C  or  better  to  advance  to  the 
next  CIS  course.  Students  must  retake  courses  in  which 
they  have  not  received  a  C  or  better  before  progressing. 
An  incomplete  is  not  a  passing  grade.  During  the  A.S. 
program,  a  maximum  of  two  CIS  courses  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  because  of  an  unsatisfactory  (D  or  F)  grade. 
Withdrawal  from  a  CIS  course  with  an  unsatisfactory 
grade  is  equivalent  to  a  final  grade  of  F. 

No  student  shall  choose  the  pass/not  pass  option  for 
a  CIS  course.  Advisor  agreement  is  required  for  any 
other  course. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Systems 
Networking  Option 
(61  credits  minimum) 

AS  Degree  plus: 

1.  a.  Comuuter  Information  Systems 

CIS  301 

Data  &  File  Structures 

CIS  340 

Data  Communications 

CIS  386 

Computer  Operating  Sys.  II 

CIS  388 

LAN  Technology 

CIS  440 

Advanced  Data  Comm. 

CIS  483 

Comp.  HW./SW.  Selection 

l.b.Comnuter 

Information  Svstems/Comnuter 

Science/EET  electives 

Choose  five  courses  from: 

CIS  210 

PC  Technology 

CIS  216 

Object  Oriented  Program  Develop. 

CIS  261 

RPG/400  Programming 

CIS  304 

Adv.  Computer  Utilization 

CIS  345 

Computer  Graphics 

CIS  351 

Decision  Support  &  Expert  Sys. 

CIS  354 

Database  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  355 

Database  Mgmt.  Syst. 
Implementation 

CIS  362 

Topics  in  C 

CIS  383 

On-Line  Prog.  Techniques 

CIS  389 

NOVELL  LAN  Administration 

CIS  389B 

Windows  NT  Administration 

CIS  423 

Struct.  Sys.  Anal.  &  Design 

CIS  426 

Applied  Software  Proj. 

CIS  460 

Programming  Systems 

EET  159 

Digital  Fundamentals  II 

EET  354 

Microprocessor  Fund. 
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2.  Mathematics  Elective 

Math  elective  recommended:  calculus  or  post¬ 
calculus 

3.  General  Education. 

One  of: 

Anthropology 
Communication 
Economics 
English  Literature 
Modern  Language 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
World  History 
World  Literature 

Aesthetics  (Music,  Fine  Arts,  Theater) 

4.  Other  Requirements 

ENGL  423  Technical  Publications  Writing 
ENGL/COM  Elective 
SPV  374  Elements  of  Supervision 

lET  450  Production  Cost  Analysis 

EET  109  Digital  Fundamentals 

EET214  Electricity  Fundamentals 

5.  Electives  (Two  courses) 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Computer 
Information  Systems 
(60  credits  minimum) 

AS  Degree  plus: 

1.  a.  Computer  Information  Systems 

CIS  354  Database  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  423  Struct.  Sys.  Analysis/Design 

CIS  424  Object  Oriented  Analysis  &  Design 
CIS  426  Appl.  Software  Devel.  Project 
1  b.  Computer  Information  Systems  Electives 

Five  courses,  at  least  four  of  which  must  be  taken 


from: 

CIS  301 

Data  &  File  Structures 

CIS  304 

Adv.  Computer  Utilization 

CIS  340 

Data  Communications 

CIS  351 

Decision  Support/Expert  Sys. 

CIS  355 

Database  Mgmt.  Syst. 
Implementation 

CIS  383 

On-line  Prog.  Techniques 

CIS  388 

LAN  Technology 

CIS  413  EDP  Auditing  &  Control 

CIS  440  Advanced  Data  Comm. 

CIS  483  Hard./Soft.  Selection 

2.  Other  Requirements 

Six  200-500  level  specialty  electives  approved  by 
academic  advisor. 

ENGL  423  Tech.  Publications  Writing 
COM  325  Interviewing  Principles 

3.  General  Education 

One  of: 

American  History 
Anthropology 
Communication 
Economics 
English  Literature 
Modem  Language 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
World  History 
World  Literature 

Aesthetics  (Music,  Fine  Arts,  Theater) 

4.  Electives  (Two  courses) 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Applications 
Programming  (60  credits  minimum) 


AS  Degree  plus: 

1  a.  Computer  Information  Systems 

CIS  301 

Data  &  File  Structures 

CIS  355 

Database  Mgmt.  Syst. 
Implementation 

CIS  383 

On-line  Progr.  Techniques 

CIS  423 

Struct.  Sys.  Analysis/Design 

CIS  426 

Appl.  Software  Devel.  Proj. 

1  b.  Computer  Information  Systems  Electives 

Four  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  he  taken  fivm: 


CIS  340 

Data  Communications 

CIS  345 

Computer  Graphics 

CIS  351 

Decision  Support/Expert  Sys. 

CIS  354 

Database  Sys.  Analy.  &  Design 

CIS  388 

LAN  Technology 

CIS  440 

Advanced  Data  Comm. 

CIS  460 

Programming  Systems 

CIS  483 

Hardware/Software  Selection 

2.  Applications  Programming  Elective 

One  from: 

CIS  362  Topics  in  C 

CIS  365  Topics  in  COBOL 

3.  Other  Requirements 

SPV  374  Elements  of  Supervision 

ENGL  423  Tech.  Publications  Editing 

COM  325  Interviewing  Principles 

ECON  Elective 

lET  450  Production  Cost  Control 

4.  General  Education  (Two  courses) 

American  History 
Anthropology 
Communication 
Economics 
English  Literature 
Modem  Language 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
World  History 
World  Literature 

Aesthetics  (Music,  Fine  Arts,  Theater) 

5.  Management  Elective 

One  course  in  MGMT,  ECON,  or  OBHR  at  the  200- 
500  level 

6.  Electives  (Two  courses) 


Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in 
Computer  Information  Systems 
(24  credits) 

Special  Admissions  Requirements 

1.  Transcript  showing  satisfactory  completion  of 
Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  institution, 
including  successful  completion  of  college  alge¬ 
bra  and  accounting  courses.  Deficiencies  may  be 
eliminated  while  taking  the  required  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  required  for  each  course. 
Students  must  retake  courses  in  which  they  have 
not  received  a  C  or  better  before  progressing.  An 
incomplete  is  not  a  passing  grade. 

3.  Pass/not  pass  option  not  allowed  for  a  CIS  course. 
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1.  Suggested  Courses* 


CIS  204 

Intro.  Computer-Based  Sys. 

CIS  215 

Structured  Prog.  Development 

CIS  216 

Object-Oriented  Prog.  Develop¬ 
ment 

CIS  252 

Sys.  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  262 

C  Programming 

CIS  265 

COBOL  Programming 

*The  Plan  of  Study  can  be  customized  to  the 
student’s  career  objectives. 

2.  Two  courses  from: 

CIS  210 

Personal  Computer  Technology 

CIS  251 

Commercial  Systems 

CIS  253 

Applied  Database  Techniques 

CIS  261 

RPG/400  Programming 

CIS  286 

Computer  Operating  Systems  I 

CIS  301 

Data  &  File  Structures 

CIS  304 

Adv.  Computer  Utilization 

CIS  340 

Data  Communications 

CIS  345 

Computer  Graphics 

CIS  351 

Decision  Support/Expert  Sys. 

CIS  354 

Database  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  355 

Database  Implementation 

CIS  362 

Topics  in  C 

CIS  365 

Topics  in  COBOL 

CIS  383 

On-line  Prog.  Techniques 

CIS  386 

Comp.  Operating  Systems  II 

CIS  388 

LAN  Technology 

CIS  389 

NOVELL  LAN  Administration 

CIS  389B 

Windows  NT  Administration 

CIS  413 

EDP  Auditing  and  Control 

CIS  423 

Struct.  Sys.  Analysis  &  Design 

CIS  424 

Object  Oriented  Analysis  & 

Design 

CIS  440 

Advanced  Data  Comm. 

CIS  460 

Programming  Systems 

CIS  483 

Hardware/Software  Selection 

Email:  ISCP@CALUMET.PURDUE.EDU 
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Shomir  Sil,  Head.  Faculty:  M.  Al-Darayseh,  C.  Anderson  (Emeritus),  C.  Barczyk,  B.  Das,  H.  Daubek,  P.  Empey, 
E.  Engle  (Emeritus),  G.  Falk,  L.  Feldman,  J.  Furdek,  J.  Husain,  E.  Jennings,  H.  Lepinske,  A.  Lindskog,  P.  McGrath, 
P.  Obi,  F.  Palubinskas,  D.  Rinke,  S.  Sil,  E.  Waples. 


The  Department  of  Management  offers  programs  that  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  knowledge  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  They  prepare  students  for  success  in  the  competitive  workplace  of  the  21st  Century.  Programs  in  the 
department  focus  on  important  issues  including  the  trend  toward  total  quality  management,  diversity  in  the 
work  force,  the  global  market,  and  sophisticated  quantitative  techniques  for  problem  solving.  With  knowledge  and 
skills  in  these  areas,  management  students  can  more  effectively  compete  for  the  challenging  and  rewarding  posi¬ 
tions  in  today’s  global  marketplace. 


The  programs  in  management  prepare  students  to  advance  their  careers  in  business  by  providing  a  background  in 
three  areas  of  study: 

•  liberal  arts,  to  provide  students  with  breadth  of  vision  and  perspective  for  lifelong  learning; 


•  a  core  of  business  foundation  courses  in  the  different  areas  of  business  to  provide  students  with  different 
perspectives  of  organizations  and  the  environments  in  which  they  function; 


a  specialty  area  in  business  to  enhance  the  student’s  career  goals. 


The  overall  goal  of  the  department’s  programs  is  to  prepare  students  for  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  in 
business  organizations. 


Programs 


Associate  of  Science,  Business 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Industrial  Management 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Management,  with  majors  in  Accounting,  Business  Economics,  Finance,  General 
Management,  Human  Resource  Management,  Marketing 

Master  of  Science,  Management 

Master  of  Accountancy 

Minor  in  Human  Resource  Management 

Minor  in  Marketing 

Minor  in  Total  Quality  Management 

Certificate  in  Total  Quality  Management 


Pre-Management  (36  credits) 

Students  pursuing  a  degree  program  in  Management 
must  successfully  complete  the  Pre-Management 
curriculum  (with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the 
courses)  before  taking  upper-level  courses  (300 
level  or  higher)  in  Management,  Economics  or 
Organizational  Behavior. 

1.  Communication 


A. 

ENGL  1 04  English  Comp.  I  AND 

ENGL  105  English  Comp.  II 

B. 

COM  1 14  Fundamentals  of  Speech  OR 
COM  115  Fund,  of  Public  Speaking 


2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

Science:  One  lab  science  course  from  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geoscience,  or  Physics. 


Math.  One  sequence  of: 

MA  125  Business  Math.  I  AND 

MA  126  Business  Math.  II 

OR 

MA  223  Introductory  Analysis  I  AND 

MA  224  Introductory  Analysis  II  (required 

for  students  pursuing  a  degree  in 
Industrial  Management) 

Computer  Science: 

CIS  204  Intro.  Computer-Based  Systems 
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3.  Behavioral  Science 


One  introductory  3-credit  course  in  Psychology  or 
Sociology 

4.  Management  and  Economics 

MGMT  101  Intro,  to  Business 
MGMT  200  Intro.  Accounting 
ECON  251  Microeconomics 


5.  Elective  lone  course) 


One  other  departmentally  approved  general  educa¬ 
tion  course.  Students  pursuing  a  degree  in 
Industrial  Management  are  required  to  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  course  in  Behavioral  Sciences  in  place  of  this 
elective. 


Associate  of  Science,  Business 
(63  credits) 

Pre-Management  courses  plus: 

1.  Ethics 

PHIL  1 1 1  Ethics  OR 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  Professions 

2.  Business  Courses 


CIS  205 
MGMT  201 
MGMT  310 
MGMT  324 
MGMT  354 
OBHR  330 


Info.  Systems  for  Mgmt. 
Management  Accounting 
Financial  Management 
Marketing  Management 
Legal  Foundations  of  Business 
Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 


3.  Electives 


Two  elective  courses  approved  by  program  advisor. 


Bacheior  of  Science,  industrial 
Management  (126  credits) 

Pre-Management  courses  plus: 

l.Required  Management  and  Economics 

Courses 


CIS  205 

Info.  Systems  for  Management 

ECON  252 

Macroeconomics 

ECON  351 

Intermediate  Microeconomics 

ECON 

One  Upper  Level  Elective, 
excluding  ECON  462 

MGMT  201 

Management  Accounting 

MGMT  225 

Fund.  Management  Statistics 

MGMT  305 

Business  Statistics 

MGMT  306 

Management  Science 

MGMT  310 

Financial  Management 

MGMT  324 

Marketing  Management 

MGMT  350 

Intermediate  Accounting 
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MGMT  354  Legal  Foundations  of  Business 

MGMT  450  Business  Policy 

MGMT  461  Management  of  Operations 

OBHR  330  Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 

2.  Humanities  and  Science 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

PHIL  1 1 1  Ethics  OR 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  Professions 


Science:  One  lab  science  course  from  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geoscience  or  Physics. 

3.  Electives 


One  business  elective,  four  General  Education  elec¬ 
tives,  and  two  free  electives. 

4.  Management  Option 

Five  required  courses  in  a  management  option.  See 
item  4  in  B.S.  in  Management  below  for  options. 


Bachelor  of  Science, 
Management  (126  credits) 

Pre-Management  courses  plus: 


l.Required  Management  and  Economics 

Courses 


CIS  205 
ECON  252 
ECON 

MGMT  201 
MGMT  225 
MGMT  310 
MGMT  324 
MGMT  354 
MGMT  360 
MGMT  450 
OBHR  330 


Info.  Systems  for  Management 
Macroeconomics 

One  Upper  Level  Elective, 
excluding  ECON  462 

Management  Accounting 
Fund.  Management  Stats. 
Financial  Management 
Marketing  Management 
Legal  Found,  of  Business 
Production/Operations  Mgmt. 
Business  Policy 

Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 


2.  Humanities 


ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

PHIL  111  Ethics  OR 

PHIL  324  Ethics  for  Professions 

3.  Electives 


Four  business  electives  from  upper  division  courses 
in  management,  economics,  and  OBHR;  five 
approved  General  Education  electives;  two 
approved  free  electives. 


4.  Major  Courses  (six  courses).  Choose  A.  B.  C. 

D.  E.  or  F 

Students  pursuing  a  degree  program  listed  below 
must  successfully  complete  the  six  courses  compris¬ 
ing  the  major  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each 
course. 


A.  Accounting  Major 

MGMT  350/  Inter.  Accounting  I  &  II 
351 

MGMT  504  Tax  Accounting 

Three  additional  accounting  courses  approved  by 
accounting  academic  advisor. 

B.  Business  Economics  Major 

ECON  35 1  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

ECON  353  Business  Cycles 

MGMT  305  Business  Statistics 

Three  other  courses  approved  by  business  program 
advisor. 


C.  General  Management  Major 

At  least  one  upper  division  course  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  accounting,  finance,  marketing,  orga¬ 
nizational  behavior. 

Two  additional  courses  from  the  above  as  approved 
by  business  academic  advisor. 

D.  Finance  Major 

MGMT  340  Corporate  Financial  Problems 

MGMT  350  Intermediate  Accounting 

MGMT  440  Mgmt.  of  Fin.  Institutions 
MGMT  443  Fundamentals  of  Investments 

Two  additional  finance  courses  approved  by  finance 
academic  advisor. 


E.  Human  Resource  Management  Major 
OBHR  430  Labor  Relations 

OBHR  43 1  Human  Resource  Mgmt. 

Four  additional  courses  approved  by  human 
resource  management  academic  advisor. 


F.  Marketing  Major 

MGMT  421  Promotions  Management 
MGMT  424  Consumer  Behavior 

MGMT  425  Marketing  Plan.  &  Research 


Three  marketing  courses  from: 


MGMT  426 
MGMT  427 
MGMT  428 
MGMT  429 
MGMT  465 
MGMT  583 


Retailing 

Sales  Management 
Advertising  Management 
Advertising  Campaigns 
Forecasting  for  Management 
Small  Business  Management 


Other  courses  approved  by  marketing  advisor. 


Minor,  Human  Resource 
Management  (15  credits) 

MGMT  101 

Intro,  to  Business  OR 

OBHR  330 
AND 

Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 

OBHR  430 

Labor  and  Management  Relations 

OBHR  431 

Human  Resource  Management 

Two  courses . 

selected  from: 

MGMT  333 

Total  Quality  Management 

OBHR  434 

Benefits  Administration 

OBHR  435 

Compensation  Management 

OBHR  436 

Collective  Baigaining  and  Negotiations 

OBHR  437 

Managing  Career  Development 

SPV  454 

Gender  and  Diversity 

SPV  468 

Personnel  Law 

SPV  574 

Managerial  Training  and  Development 

Minor,  Marketing  (15  credits) 

MGMT  224 

Principles  of  Marketing  OR 

MGMT  324 

Marketing  Management  AND 

MGMT  101 

Introduction  to  Business 

MGMT  421 

Promotions  Management 

MGMT  424 

Consumer  Behavior 

One  course  selected  from: 

MGMT  426 

Retailing 

MGMT  427 

Sales  Management 

MGMT  428 

Advertising  Management 

MGMT  490 

Personal  Selling 

MGMT  490 

International  Marketing 

Minor,  Total  Quality  Management 

(18  credits) 

OBHR  330 
OR 

Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 

SPV  252 

AND 

Human  Relations  in  Supervision 

MGMT  225 

Fund.  Management  Statistics 

MGMT  333 

Total  Quality  Management 

MGMT  363 

Total  Quality  Techniques 

Two  courses 

selected  from: 

MGMT  364 

Emaging  Issues  in  Quality  Management 

MGMT  383 

Practicum  in  Quality  Management 

SPV  350 

Applied  Creativity  for  Business 
and  Industry 

For  other  minor  programs,  contact  the  Department 
of  Management. 
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PHASE  II:  Core  Courses 


Certificate,  Totai  Quaiity 
Management  (18  credits) 

OBHR  330  Intro,  to  Organizational  Behavior 
OR 

SPV  252  Human  Relations  in  Supervision 
AND 

MGMT  225  Fund.  Management  Statistics 

MGMT  333  Total  Quality  Management 

MGMT  363  Total  Quality  Techniques 

Two  courses  selected  from: 

MGMT  364  Emeaging  Issues  in  Quality  Management 
MGMT  383  Practicum  in  Quality  Management 

SPV  350  Applied  Creativity  for  Business 

and  Industry 

or  other  elective  courses  as  approved  ty  the  Human 
Resource  Advisor. 

Master  of  Science,  Management 
(45  credits) 

Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Proof  of  baccalaureate  degree 

2.  Results  from  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test 

3.  Capacity  for  management  responsibility 

4.  Recommended:  six  credits  of  undergraduate 
calculus 


Program  Description 

The  program  effectively  requires  that  all  graduate 
students  complete  a  minimum  of  45  graduate  credit 
hours.  A  student  accepted  into  the  program  with  a 
satisfactory  background  in  Phase  I  begins  the  course 
of  study  from  Phase  II.  For  this  class  of  students,  a 
minimum  of  36  graduate  credit  hours  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  toward  graduation,  of  which  24  hours  must  be 
drawn  from  the  core. 

Degree  Requirements 
PHASE  I:  Foundation  Courses 


ECON513 
MGMT  600 
MGMT  611 
MGMT  620 
MGMT  630 

MGMT  670 
OBHR  681 


Economic  Theory  (3  hrs.) 

Financial  Accounting  I  (3  hrs.) 
Financial  Management  II  (3  hrs.) 
Marketing  Management  I  (3  hrs.) 

Legal  &  Social  Foundations  of 
Mgmt.  (3  hrs.) 

Quantitative  Methods  I  (3  hrs.) 
Behavior  in  Organizations  (3  hrs.) 


MGMT  601 
MGMT  612 
MGMT  622 
MGMT  650 
MGMT  660 
MGMT  671 
MGMT  680 

OBHR  633 


Managerial  Accounting  (3  hrs.) 
Financial  Management  III  (3  hrs.) 
Marketing  Strategy  (3  hrs.) 

Strategic  Management  (3  hrs.) 
Operations  Management  (3  hrs.) 
Quantitative  Methods  II  (3  hrs.) 

Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
(3  hrs.) 

Human  Resource  Management 
(3  hrs.) 


PHASE  III:  Electives 


Specified  courses  from  accounting,  finance,  market¬ 
ing,  economics,  or  general  management  at  the  500 
level  or  above.  See  advisor  for  list  of  approved 
courses. 


Transfer  of  Credit 

Undergraduate  credits  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
master’s  degree  requirements.  Transfer  credits,  in 
general,  are  not  accepted.  In  exceptional  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  graduate  credits  not  exceeding  six  hours  may 
be  transferred  into  the  program.  Exceptional  cases 
are  individually  considered  by  the  Graduate 
Management  Committee.  Transfer  credits  are 
allowed  only  after  one  semester  of  satisfactory  work 
in  residence  at  Purdue  University.  The  minimum 
grade  for  transfer  credits  is  a  B. 


Master  of  Accountancy 
(30  credits) 

Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Admission  requires  an  undergraduate  degree  with 
a  major  or  concentration  in  accounting,  a  graduate 
index  of  3. 0/4.0  and  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  GMAT  examination. 

2.  Applications  from  students  whose  undergraduate 
degree  major  is  not  accounting  may  be  considered 
provided  that  they  have  completed  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  accounting  courses  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  prerequisites  for  the  master’s  level  cours¬ 
es  required  by  the  program. 

Program  Description 

A  minimum  of  30  semester  credit  hours  are  required 
to  complete  this  program.  Of  the  eight  required 
courses  in  this  curriculum,  four  will  be  offered  at 
Indiana  University  Northwest;  four  will  be  offered 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
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The  degree  requirements  are  outlined  here.  (All 
courses  are  three-semester-credit-hours). 

Required  Courses  (24  credit  hours) 


Taught  at 

MGMT  506 

Auditing/Prof.  Standards 

PUC 

MGMT  590 

Accounting  Practice 

PUC 

MGMT  570 

Int’l.  Accounting  Issues 

PUC 

ENGL  426 

Discourse  Communities 
in  Prof.  Writing 

PUC 

BUS-L574 

Business  Law 

lUN 

BUS-A571 

Accounting  Theory 
and  Policy 

lUN 

BUNW-A573 

Adv.  Topics  in  Taxation 

lUN 

BUS-A523 

Business  Info.  Systems 

lUN 

Non- Accounting  Electives  (6  credit  hours): 


Taught  at 

MGMT  583 

Small  Business  Mgmt. 

PUC 

MGMT  512 

Financial  Institutions 
and  Markets 

PUC 

MGMT  465 

Forecasting  for  Mgmt. 

PUC 

COM  520 

Small  Group  Commun. 

PUC 

COM  525 

Adv.  Interviewing  and 
Conference  Methods 

PUC 

TVansfer  of  Credit 

Undergraduate  credits  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
master’s  degree  requirements.  Transfer  credits,  in 
general,  are  not  accepted.  In  exceptional  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  graduate  credits  not  exceeding  six  hours  may 
be  transferred  into  the  program.  Exceptional  cases 
are  individually  considered  by  the  Graduate 
Committee.  Transfer  credits  are  allowed  only  after 
one  semester  of  satisfactory  work  in  residence  at 
Purdue  University.  The  minimum  grade  for  transfer 
credits  is  a  B. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Department  of  Manufacturing 
Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision 

M.  A.  Zahraee,  Head.  Faculty:  E.  C.  Gallett  (Emeritus),  J.  B.  Higley,  C.  F.  Jenks,  A.  L.  Kaye  (Emeritus),  M.  A. 
Kays,  L.  B.  Mapa,  G.  P.  Neff,  R.  Ocon,  A.  J.  Parker  (Emeritus),  C.  D.  Rose,  S.  L.  Tickoo,  D.  J.  Yovich. 

In  response  to  the  timely  needs  of  industry,  the  Department  of  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision  offers  coursework  in  modern  plant  manufacturing  and  supervisory  skills.  These  programs  offer  a 
balance  between  the  traditional  and  the  innovative  to  ensure  a  technical  education  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  industry.  These  programs  are  not  research-oriented:  they  offer  applied,  job-related  skills.  One  unique 
aspect  of  the  programs  is  that  they  are  available  to  students  on  a  part-time  basis  so  that  students  may  pursue  degrees 
while  working  full-time. 

Programs 

Associate  of  Science: 

•  Industrial  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision:  Leadership,  Personnel  and  Human  Resources,  Safety,  and 
Supervision 

Bachelor  of  Science: 

•  Industrial  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology* 

•  Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision 
Supervision  Major 

Personnel  and  Human  Resources  Major 

*Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology 

The  department  also  offers  certificate  programs  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Certificate  in  Computer  Aided  Drafting  &  Design  (CADD) 

•  Certificate  in  Computer  Integrated  Manufacturing  (CIM) 

•  Certificate  in  Machining 
•  Certificate  in  Quality  Control 
•  Certificate  in  Leadership 
•  Certificate  in  Personnel  and  Human  Resources 
•  Certificate  in  Professional  Supervision 
•  Certificate  in  Safety 


For  further  information  about  these  programs,  please  call  the  department  office. 
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Associate  of  Science,  Industriai 
Engineering  Technology 
(64  or  65  credits) 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  motion  study  and  work  simpli¬ 
fication,  time  study  and  work  measurement,  quality 
control  and  inspection,  job  evaluation,  plant  layout, 
production  control,  and  cost  and  savings  analyses. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104 

English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220 

Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  114 

Fund,  of  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

MATH: 

MA  147 

Algebra  &  Trig.  I 

MA  148 

Algebra  &  Trig.  II 

MA  221 

Calculus 

STAT301 

Elementary  Statistics 

SCIENCE: 

CHM  1 1 1 

General  Chemistry 

PHYS  218 

General  Physics 

3.  Maior  Requirements 

MET  103 

Production  Drawing  &  CAD  I 

MET  161 

Intro.  Computers  &  CAD 

MEET  135 

Manufacturing  Processes  I 

MEET  180 

Manufacturing  Materials  I 

lET  104 

Industrial  Organization 

lET/SPV 

Elective  (3  credits) 

lET  120 

Systems  and  Procedures 

lET  204 

Techniques  of  Maint.  Quality 

lET  224 

Production  Planning  &  Control 

lET  264 

Fundamentals  Work  Design 

SPV  252 

Human  Relations  in  Suprvn. 

4.  General 

Education  Electives  13  or  4  credits) 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciation,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363.  Electives 
not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal  courses. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Industrial 
Engineering  Technology 
(125  or  126  credits) 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 


This  program  prepares  students  for  the  problem¬ 
solving  and  decision-making  tasks  in  management 
and  for  technological  positions  in  such  industrial 
engineering  technology  areas  as  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  control,  work  methods  analysis  and  work 
measurement,  quality  assurance  and  control,  cost 
analysis,  and  systems  and  procedures  analysis. 

A.S.  Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
Requirements  plus: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

Speech  Comm.  Technical  Info. 


COM  315 
One  of : 
COM  415 
SPV  474 


Discussion  of  Techniques 
Conference  Leadership 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

PHYS  219  General  Physics 

3.  Major  Requirements 

One  of: 


MET  325  Thermodynamics 

MET  329  Applied  Heat  Transfer 

And: 


IET310  Plant  Layout  &  Mat.  Handling 

lET  355  Statistical  Process  Control  I 

lET  450  Production  Cost  Analysis 

lET  Electives  (6  credits) 


4.  Technology  Electives  16  credits) 


lET  497 
EET214 
SPV  331 
SPV  Elective 


Senior  Project 
Electricity  Fundamentals 
Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
(3  credits) 


5.  General  Education 


ECON  25 1  Microeconomics 


6.  General  Education  Electives  (9  credits) 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciation,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363.  Electives 
not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal  courses. 

e-mail:  rose @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 
e-mail:  kays @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 
e-mail:  mapa @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 
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DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Associate  of  Science, 
Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technology  (65  or  66  credits) 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  in 
manufacturing  engineering  departments,  plant  main¬ 
tenance,  production  departments,  and  other  staff 
groups  requiring  knowledge  of  production  systems 
and  techniques.  Graduates  are  eligible  for  certifica¬ 
tion  as  associate  engineering  technicians. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104 

English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220 

Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  114 

Fund,  of  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

CHM  111 

General  Chemistry 

PHYS  218 

General  Physics 

MATH 

MA  147 

Algebra  &  Trig,  for  Tech.  I 

MA  148 

Algebra  &  Trig,  for  Tech.  II 

MA  221 

Calculus 

3.  Major  Requirements 

MET  103 

Production  Drawing  &  CAD  I 

MET  118 

Applied  Mechanics,  Statics 

MET  161 

Intro.  Computers  &  CAD 

MET  205 

Production  Drawing  &  CAD  II 

MET  211 

Applied  Strength  of  Materials 

MET  266 

Strength  of  Mat.  Testing  Lab. 

MEET  135 

Manufacturing  Processes  I 

MEET  180 

Manufacturing  Materials  I 

MEET  355 

Automation  I 

lET  104 

Industrial  Organization 

lET  204 

Techniques  of  Maint.  Quality 

EET214 

Electricity  Fundamentals 

4.  General  Education  Elective  (3  or  4  credits) 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciation,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363.  Electives 
not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal  courses. 


Bachelor  of  Science, 
Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technoiogy  (126  or  127  credits) 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  for  positions  such  as  production 
supervisor,  tool  designer,  manufacturing  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  member,  and  other  staff  positions  that  sup¬ 
port  the  production  function.  The  program  provides 
instruction  about  materials  and  processes,  informa¬ 
tion  processing  techniques,  and  the  human  relation 
skills  necessary  for  designing  and  developing  state- 
of-the-art  manufacturing  systems. 

A.S.  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 
Requirements  plus: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  423  Technical  Publications  I  OR 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

PHYS  219  General  Physics 

MATH 

STAT  301  Elemen.  Statistical  Methods 


3.  Major  Requirements 


MET  230 
MEET  235 
MEET  275 
MEET  461 
MEET  490* 
lET  224 
lET  264 
IET310 
IET314 
lET  355 
lET  450 
SPV  474 


Fluid  Power 

Manufacturing  Process  II 
Comp.  Num.  Control  Appl. 
Comp.  Integrated  Manuf. 
Manufacturing  Laboratory 
Prod.  Planning  &  Control 
Fundamentals  of  Work  Design 
Plant  Layout  Mat.  Handling 
Manuf.  Resource  Planning 
Statistical  Process  Control  I 
Production  Cost  Analysis 
Conference  Leadership  Training 


*All  students  must  take  the  CMfgT  exam  during  this 
course. 


4.  Technical  Electives  (9  credits) 

Three  electives  with  advisor  approval 

5.  General  Education  Electives  (6  credits) 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciation,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363.  Electives 
not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal  courses. 

e-mail:  higley @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 
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Associate  of  Science, 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  (65  or  66  credits) 

Accredited 

by  the  Technology  Accreditation 

Commission 

of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 

Engineering  and  Technology 

This  program  prepares  students  for  positions  in  lab¬ 
oratories,  engineering  departments,  plant  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  departments,  and  technical  sales. 
With  additional  experience,  graduates  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  positions  such  as  industrial  supervisors, 
machine  and  tool  designers,  technical  buyers,  pro¬ 
duction  expeditors,  and  cost  estimators.  Graduates 
are  eligible  for  certification  as  associate  engineering 

technicians. 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104 

English  Comp.  I 

ENGL  220 

Technical  Report  Writing 

COM  114 

Fund,  of  Speech  Comm. 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

CHM  1 1 1 

General  Chemistry 

PHYS  218 

General  Physics 

MATH 

MA  147 

Algebra  &  Trig.  I 

MA  148 

Algebra  &  Trig.  II 

MA  221 

Calculus 

3.  Major  Requirements 

MET  103 

Production  Drawing  &  CAD  I 

MET  118 

Applied  Mechanics:  Statics 

MET  161 

Intro.  Computers  and  CAD 

MET  205 

Prod.  Drawing  and  CAD  II 

MET  211 

Applied  Strength  of  Materials 

MET  214 

Machine  Elements 

MET  218 

Applied  Mechanics:  Dynamics 

MET  230 

Fluid  Power 

MET  266 

Testing  Lab 

MFET  135 

Manufacturing  Processes  I 

MFET  180 

Manufacturing  Materials  I 

MET 

Elective 

4.  General  Education  Elective  13  or  4  credits! 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciation,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363.  Electives 
not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal  courses. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 
(129  - 131  credits) 

Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for 
Engineering  and  Technology 


This  program  prepares  students  as  technologists  to 
fill  technical  positions  in  manufacturing  and  produc¬ 
tion  industries.  In  some  cases,  the  technologist 
assists  the  engineer  or  scientist  in  the  creation, 
design,  and  production  of  devices  and  systems.  In 
other  situations  they  perform  these  tasks  on  their 
own. 

A.S.  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Requirements  plus: 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

COM  315  Fund.  Public  Speaking 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 


SCIENCE 

PHYS  219  General  Physics 

MATH 

CIS  Elective*  OR 

EET  1 10  Microcomputer  Usage  in  EET 

STAT  301  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 

MA  222  Calculus 


*Any  Computer  Programming  or  Structured 
Programming  language  with  advisor  approval. 


3.  Major  Requirements 

MET  325  Applied  Thermodynamics 

MET  329  Applied  Heat  Transfer 

MET  495  Senior  Project  Survey 

MET  497  Senior  Project 


MET  Elective  (3  credits) 


lET  224 
lET  450 
EET  214 
SPV  252 
SPV  331 
SPV  474 


Prod.  Planning  &  Control 
Production  Cost  Analysis 
Electricity  Fundamentals 
Human  Relations  in  Supv. 
Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
Conf.  Leadership  Training 


For  the  bachelor’s  degree,  Technical  Specialty 
Electives  and  MET  Electives  must  be  appropriately 
selected  to  complement  the  required  courses  to 
ensure  the  breath  of  knowledge  and  sequencing  in  at 
least  three  of  the  following  areas:  Manufacturing 
Processes,  Mechanical  Design,  Thermo-sciences, 
Electro-mechanical  devices  and  controls,  or 
Industrial  Options. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


4.  General  Education 

ECON  251  Microeconomics 

5.  General  Education  Electives  (6  credits) 

Choose  from  Economics,  Psychology,  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Political  Science,  Literature,  History, 
Foreign  Languages,  Anthropology,  Art  History, 
Music  Appreciateion,  SPV  350  or  SPV  363. 
Electives  not  allowed  are  any  instrument  or  vocal 
courses. 

e-mail :  zahraee  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 
e-mail :  tickoo  @  nwi.calumetpurdu  e.edu 
e-mail :  gneff @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Associate  of  Science, 
Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision  (OLS)  (63  Credits) 

•  Leadership 

•  Personnel  and  Human  Resources 

•  Safety 

•  Supervision 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  wish  to  improve  their  leadership  and 
supervisory  skills.  It  can  be  tailored  to  a  student’s 
specific  career  objective.  The  requirements  are  the 
same  for  all  associate  degrees,  except  paragraph  4c. 
It  lists  the  course  requirements  for  each  specialized 
associate  degree. 

1.  Communication  (9  credits) 

COM  1 14  Fund,  of  Speech  Communication 
ENGL  104  English  Composition  I 
ENGL  220  Technical  Report  Writing 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  19  credits) 

CIS  204  Intro,  to  Computer-Based  Systems 
CIS  205  Information  Systems  for  Mgmt. 

MA/SCI  Elective 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (36  credits) 

ECON  210  Principles  of  Economics 
PSY  1 20  Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4.  Major/Core  Requirements  (36  credits) 

A.  Major  Courses  (15  credits) 

SPV  252  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 
SPV  331  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

SPV  374  Supervision  Management 

SPV  375  Basic  Meth.  of  Trng.  for  Spvrs. 

SPV  376  Personnel  Problems 

lET  104  or  lET  Elective 


B.  Technical  Elective  (3  credits) 

Any  advisor-approved  course  in  management,  orga¬ 
nizational  behavior,  supervision,  or  technology. 

C.  Career  Specialization  Associate  Degree  Options 
(15  credits) 

1 .  Leadership 

SPV  350  Creativity  in  Business 

SPV  363  PMA 

SPV  384  Leadership  Process 

SPV  Electives  (6  credits) 

2.  Personnel  and  Human  Resources 


These  courses  also  could  be  applied  to  the  Personnel 
and  Human  Resources  Major. 

SPV  303  Substance  Abuse 

SPV  378  Labor/Management  Relations 

SPV  Electives  (9  credits) 

3.  Safety 

SPV  332  Industrial  Hygiene 

SPV  333  Safety  Laws,  Codes 

SPV  334  Fire  Protection 

SPV  335  Safety  and  Health  Management 

SPV  Elective 


4.  Supervision 

Chosen  with  advisor  approval  to  suit  individual  stu¬ 
dent  needs.  A  grouping  of  job-related  courses  such 
as  architectural,  communication,  computer  informa¬ 
tion  services,  industrial  engineering  technology, 
mechanical  engineering  technology,  management, 
organizational  behavior,  psychology,  sociology. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  OLS- 
Supervision  Major  (126  credits) 

This  program  is  a  continuation  of  the  A.S.  degree 
and  further  enhances  a  student’s  leadership  and 
supervisory  skills. 

1.  Communication  (6  credits) 

COM  Elective  (300  level  or  above) 

ENGL  420  Business  Writing 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (6  credits) 

MA  125  Business  Math  I  or  above 

SCI  Lab  (3  credits) 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (9  credits) 

BHS  201  Stat.  Methods  or  STAT  301 

Electives  (6  credits)  Courses  in 

communication,  English, 
philosophy,  psychology,  and 
sociology  are  recommended. 
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4.  Major  Requirements  (30  credits) 


MGMT  200 
MGMT  354 
SPV  350 
SPV  378 
SPV  474 
SPV 

lETyTech. 


Introductory  Accounting 
Legal  Foundations  of  Business 
Creativity  for  Business 
Labor/Management  Relations 
Conference  Leadership  Training 
Electives  (9  credits) 

Elective 


Tech.  Elective:  Any  advisor-approved  course  in 

management,  organizational  behav¬ 
ior,  supervision,  or  technology. 

5.  Other  Electives  (12  credits) 


Advisor-approved  electives  other  than  University 
Division  and  lower-level  math. 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Personnel 
and  Human  Resources  Major 
(126  credits) 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  for  t 
wide  range  of  jobs  dealing  with  human  resources.  I 
can  be  tailored  to  the  student’s  specific  career  objec 

five. 

1.  Communication  (15  credits) 

COM  1 14 

Fund,  of  Speech  Communication 

COM  325 

Interviewing:  Principles 

ENGL  104 

English  Composition  I 

ENGL  220 

Technical  Report  Writing 

ENGL  420 

Business  Writing 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (18  credits) 

CIS  204 

Intro,  to  Computer-Based  Systems 

CIS  205 

Information  Systems  for  Mgmt. 

MA  125 

Business  Math  I 

MA/SCI 

Elective 

SCI  Lab 

(3  credits) 

STAT  301 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods 
or  BHS  201 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (12  credits) 

ECON210 

Principles  of  Economics 

PSY  120 

Elementary  Psychology 

PSY  205 

Testing  and  Measurement 

PSY  373 

Psychology  of  Work  Behavior 

4.  Maior  Reauirements  (48  credits) 

lET  104 

or  lET  Elective 

lET  272 

Job  Evaluation 

MGMT  200 

Introductory  Accounting 

MGMT  354 

Legal  Foundations  of  Business 

SPV  252 

Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 

SPV  303 

Substance  Abuse 

SPV  331 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

SPV  350 

Applied  Creativity  for  Business 

SPV  374 

Supervision  Management 

SPV  375 

Basic  Meth.  of  Trng.  for  Spvrs. 

SPV  376 

Human  Resource  Issues 

SPV  378 

Labor/Management  Relations 

SPV  468 

Personnel  Law 

SPV  474 

Conference  Leadership  Training 

SPV  477 

Dispute  Resolution 

SPV  574 

Managerial  Training  and  Devel. 

5.  Technical  Electives  (21  credits) 

Any  advisor-approved  courses  in  management, 
organizational  behavior,  supervision,  or  technology 
related  to  personnel  and  human  resources. 

6.  Other  Electives  (12  credits) 

Advisor-approved  electives  other  than  University 
Division  and  lower-level  math. 

Certificate  in  Professional 
Supervision  (24  credits) 

This  program  is  an  intensive  and  practical  curricu¬ 
lum,  providing  supervisors  with  the  professional 
education  they  need  to  handle  the  daily  supervisory 
and  technical  problems  in  technical,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  human  relations  fields.  Courses  earned  as 
part  of  the  certificate  program  apply  to  the  associ¬ 
ate’s  and  bachelor’s  degree  programs. 

Special  Requirements 

Two  years  of  documented  supervision  or  manage¬ 
ment  experience. 

Recommended  Courses  (24  credits) 

SPV  252  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 
SPV  33 1  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

SPV  350  Applied  Creativity  for  Business 

SPV  374  Supervision  Management 

SPV  375  Basic  Meth.  of  Trng.  for  Spvrs. 

SPV  376  Human  Resource  Issues 

SPV  378  Labor/Management  Relations 

SPV  474  Conference  Leadership  Training 

Certificates  in  OLS  also  are  offered  in  Leadership, 
Personnel  and  Human  Resources,  and  Safety.  For 
further  information  about  these  programs,  please 
call  the  department  office. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Department  of  Mathematics, 
Computer  Science,  and  Statistics 

Catherine  M.  Murphy,  Head.  Faculty:  R.  D.  Bechtel  (Emeritus),  Y.  C.  Chen,  T.  S.  Chihara,  J.  J.  Coffey,  A. 
Elmendorf,  M.  Y.  Greenwich,  R.  J.  Hill  (Emeritus),  H.  Hosek,  B.  L.  Jahr-Schaffrath,  N.  L.  Johnson,  R.  L. 
Kraft,  W.  C.  Lordan,  J.  R  McLaughlin,  R.  R.  Merkovsky,  N.  Relich  (Emeritus),  W.  Ruan,  J.  A.  Smith,  G. 
Tolias,  D.  J.  Troy,  P.  Turbek,  D.  Underwood-Gregg,  R.  J.  Wagenblast,  J.  A.  Wood,  E.  B.  Yackel,  J.  Yackel,  R. 
L.  Yates  (Emeritus),  E.  C.  Zacher  (Emeritus). 

Acareers-for-today-and-the-future  approach  provides  the  framework  for  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Statistics.  All  programs  are  based  on  an  understanding  of  math¬ 
ematics  as  one  of  humankind’s  most  impressive  intellectual  achievements.  Mathematics  is  a  balance  of  art 
and  science  which  enriches  other  areas  of  human  endeavor  and  draws  from  these  areas  some  seeds  of  its  own,  thus 
continuing  growth.  Computer  Science  and  Statistics,  with  roots  deep  in  the  traditions  of  mathematics,  are  excit¬ 
ing,  rapidly  expanding  fields  which  provide  the  basis  for  many  contemporary  applications  which  affect  us  daily  in 
such  areas  as  commerce,  industry,  medicine,  and  environmental  issues.  Within  each  degree  and  option,  majors 
choose  a  blend  of  mathematics,  computer  science,  and  statistics  appropriate  to  building  strong  foundations  for  pro¬ 
fessional  development. 

Undergraduate  majors  in  the  department  select  from  two  options  of  study  to  meet  a  variety  of  interests  and  goals. 
The  department  also  offers  all  students  at  Purdue  Calumet  instruction  in  the  areas  of  mathematical  sciences  they 
will  need  in  their  chosen  fields  of  study. 

Cooperative  Education  opportunities,  to  alternate  study  with  work  in  an  appropriate  mathematics-related  position, 
are  available  to  qualified  students. 

Programs 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  options  in  Mathematics  and  Mathematics  Teaching 
•  Master  of  Science  in  Mathematics 
•  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  Statistics 


Bachelor  of  Science, 
Mathematics  (124  credits) 

All  mathematics  majors  must  satisfy  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  degree  requirements.  Mathematics 
courses  below  MA 163  do  not  count  toward  grad¬ 
uation.  All  Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and 
Statistics  courses  used  to  fulfill  the  major  and  one 
of  the  options  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better. 

1.  Mathematics  Requirements  (36-39  cr.  hrs.) 

MA  163  Integrated  Calculus  &  Geom.  I 
(5  cr.) 

MA  164  Integrated  Calculus  &  Geom.  II 
(5  cr.) 

MA  261  Multivariate  Calculus  (4  cr.) 

MA  262  Linear  Algebra  &  Diff.  Eqs.  (4  cr.) 
MA  453  Elements  of  Algebra  (3  cr.) 

One  of  the  following  two  options: 

Core  mathematics  options  (18  math  science  credits). 

Mathematics  education  option  (15  math  science 
credits). 


2.  Science  Requirements  (12-19  cr.  hrs.l 

Four  lab  sciences,  preferably  two-course  sequences 
in  two  sciences.  Recommended:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geoscience,  and  Physics.  With  advisor’s 
approval,  a  student  may  substitute  two  courses  from 
Engineering. 

3.  English  Composition  13-6  cr.  hrs.) 

ENGL  104  and  ENGL  105  English  Comp.  I/II 
OR 

ENGL  103  Advanced  Freshman  Composition 

*Students  going  for  teacher  licensing  must  complete 
nine  hours  in  oral  and  written  communication. 

4.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  (30  cr.  hrs.) 

Six  credits  from  each  of  four  of  the  five  areas,  with 
the  other  six  credits  distributed  in  humanities  and 
social  sciences  courses  by  the  student. 

A.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Aesthetics  (MUS  250, 
THTR  201,  PHIL  106,  A&D  255  only) 

B.  History,  Political  Science 

C.  Economics 

D.  Sociology,  Psychology 

E.  Foreign  Language 
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PLANS  OF  STUDY: 

Core  Mathematics  Option.  This  option  provides 
preparation  for  graduate  study  in  mathematics, 
employment  in  business,  industry  or  government,  or 
for  advanced  work  in  other  fields  where  strong 
mathematical  backrounds  are  valuable,  such  as  sci¬ 
ence,  educational  research,  psychology,  law,  and 
medicine. 

Students  who  intend  to  start  their  careers  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  be  aware  that 
jobs  in  business,  industry,  or  government  ordinarily 
involve  collaboration  with  experts  in  other  fields,  so 
some  breadth  is  desirable,  for  instance,  in  the  natur¬ 
al  and  physical  sciences,  computer  sciences,  statis¬ 
tics,  economics,  engineering  or  management. 

1.  Required  Mathematics.  Computer  Science. 

and  Statistics  Courses 

MA  352  Intermediate  Linear  Algebra 

One  of: 

CS  120  C-Programming  OR 

CS  125  Intro,  to  Computer  Algebra  and 

Programming 

ANALYSIS.  One  of: 

MA  362  Topics  in  Advanced  Calculus  OR 
CS  414  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

Nine  additional  credits  in  approved  mathematical 
sciences  courses. 

2.  Minor 

18  credits  including  at  least  three  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  level. 

Mathematics  Education  Option.  This  option  pro¬ 
vides  the  mathematical  preparation  necessary  for 
teaching  secondary  school  mathematics  in  Indiana. 
Requirements  for  teacher  cerification  vary  from 
state-to-state.  Requirements  for  other  states  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Certification  Office, 
Deparment  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  capitol  city 
of  the  state  of  interest. 

For  employment  purposes,  it  is  advisable  for  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  to  have  a  teaching  minor. 
Information  on  approved  teaching  minors  can  be 
found  in  the  booklet  Teacher  Education  Programs. 
Knowledge  of  computer  sciences  is  particularly 
valuable  to  secondary  mathematics  teachers. 

Graduation  with  this  option  is  open  only  to  those 
who  fulfill  all  the  academic  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation  to  teach  mathematics  in  Indiana  schools. 


l.Required  Mathematics.  Computer  Science,  and 

Statistics  Courses 

MA  560  Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Geometry 

STAT  5 1 1  Statistical  Methods 


One  of: 
CS  120 
CS  125 


Analysis 

One  of: 
MA  362 
CS414 
One  of: 
CS414 
MA422 
STAT  512 
MA  352 
STAT  315 


C-Programming  OR 

Intro,  to  Computer  Algebra  and 
Programming 


Topics  in  Advanced  Calculus  OR 
Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis 

Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis 
Differential  Equations 
Applied  Regression  Analysis 
Intermediate  Linear  Algebra 
Intro,  to  Probability  and  Statistics 


2,  Communication 


One  of: 

COM  1 14  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
OR 

COM  115  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 

3.  Professional  Education 


EDFA  101 
EDPS  220 
EDFA  221 
EDCI  203 
EDCI  303* 
EDCI  309* 
EDCI  344* 
EDCI  355* 
EDCI  498G* 

EDCI  260/ 
491B 

EDPS  260 
PSY  362 


Intro.  Found,  of  Education 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Society,  School,  &  Educator 
Teaching  and  Learning 
Teaching  and  Learning 
Reading 

Mathematics  Instruction 
Teaching  and  Learning 
Supervised  Teaching 
Intro,  to  Computers  in  Education 

Intro,  to  Special  Education 
Psychology  of  Adolescence 


^Student  must  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  before  taking  these  courses. 
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Programs  Leading  to  a  Master 
of  Science 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

Strong  undergraduate  program  in  mathematics, 
including  linear  algebra,  abstract  algebra,  advanced 
analysis,  and  differential  equations. 

Special  Program  Requirements 

1. No  more  than  six  credits  of  coursework  with 
grade  of  “C.” 

2.  All  courses  taken  as  a  temporary  student  must 
post  grades  of  “A”  or  “B.” 


3.  Plan  of  study  submitted  to  Student  Advisory 
Committee  before  the  end  of  nine  semester  cred¬ 
its;  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  School 
before  the  student  registers  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded. 


Master  of  Science  in 
Mathematics  (33  credits) 

Degree  Requirements 


1.  Five  Core  Courses 

MA  525  Intro.  Complex  Analysis 

MA  540  Analysis  I 

MA541  Analysis  II 

MA  553  Intro.  Abstract  Algebra 

MA  554  Linear  Algebra 


2.  Statistics 


One  approved  course 

3.  Approved  Electives  (5  courses) 

Up  to  six  credits  may  he  chosen  from  approved 
courses  in  other  departments. 


Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in 
Statistics  (15  Credits) 

This  program  is  intended  for  college  graduates  who 
wish  to  further  their  knowledge  and  proficiency  in 
statistical  methods  used  in  industry.  Some  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  with  undergraduate  cal¬ 
culus  and  linear  algebra  are  expected. 

1.  Admission  Requirements 

Submission  of  a  transcript  showing  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredit¬ 
ed  institution  is  required.  The  transcript  must  indi¬ 
cate  successful  completions  (with  grade  “C”  or  bet¬ 
ter)  of  at  least  three  semesters  of  college  Calculus, 
including  Multivariate  Calculus  (equivalent  to  MA 
261  at  Purdue  Calumet)  and  a  semester  of  Linear 
Algebra  (equivalent  to  MA  262  at  Purdue  Calumet). 

2.  Course  Requirements 

STAT  5 1 1  Statistical  Methods 

STAT  5 1 2  Applied  Regression  Analysis 

STAT  5 1 3  Statistical  Quality  Control 

STAT  514  Design  of  Experiment 

Approved  400-  or  500-level  course(s)  in 
Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  Statistics  andlor 
related  fields  such  as  Engineering. 


Transfer  of  credit:  No  more  than  three  courses 
accepted  from  other  institutions.  Please  refer  to  p.  29 
for  other  regulations  governing  graduate  study  at 
Purdue  Calumet. 
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Department  of  Nursing 


Gloria  J.  Smokvina,  R.N.,  Ph.D.,  Head.  Faculty:  B.  Ade-Oshifogan,  R.  Alexander,  L.  Buechley  (Emeritus),  M. 
Cahn,  J.  Conedera  ,  C.  Dallas,  M.  G.  Engle  (Emeritus),  R.  Faur,  R.  Fife,  K.  Fontaine,  R  Gerard,  R.  M.  Givens 
(Emeritus),  L.  Hopp,  D.  Huffman,  D.  Kark,  P.  Kelly-Heidenthal,  K.  Kick,  N.  Korchek,  E.  McGuire,  L.  Miskovich- 
Riddle,  E.  Moore,  K.  Nix,  L.  Orlich  (Emeritus),  H.  M.  Plawecki,  B.  Price,  C.  Reid,  L.  Rittenmeyer,  D.  Slamkowski 
(Emeritus),  J.  Stryczek,  M.  A.  Thomas  (Emeritus),  J.  Walker,  B.  Watts  (Emeritus),  G.  Wegner. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  offers  innovative  programs  to  meet  the  professional  needs  of  students  for  entry 
into  nursing  or  for  advanced  preparation.  Associate  degree  students  in  nursing  are  prepared  to  begin  their 
careers  as  entry-level  registered  nurses;  the  degree  leads  to  eligibility  for  State  Board  examination  for  licen¬ 
sure  as  a  registered  nurse.  The  Bachelor’s  degree  program  prepares  practicing  nurses  for  beginning  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  in  health  care  fields.  The  Master’s  level  program  prepares  clinical  nurse  specialists  in  Adult  Health  or  Critical 
Care  nursing  and  nurse  practitioners  in  Family  Health  Nursing;  electives  in  teaching,  administration,  and  research 
are  also  available.  The  graduate  program  has  a  strong  clinical  emphasis  and  prepares  graduates  for  diverse  lead¬ 
ership  roles  in  clinical  practice.  All  programs  are  accredited  by  The  National  League  for  Nursing. 

Throughout  the  programs,  various  part-time  and  full-time  employment  opportunities  are  available  in  local  health 
care  agencies,  giving  students  work  experience  to  relate  to  their  university  studies  and  supplemental  income. 
Flexible  schedules  allow  students  to  pursue  programs  part-time  and  full-time.  These  are  university  programs,  with 
students  sharing  in  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  college  life,  while  developing  their  potential  as  persons,  citi¬ 
zens,  and  nurses. 

Admission  to  nursing  programs  is  competitive  and  is  determined  by  program  admission  committees  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Special  requirements  for  admission  and  progression  are  available  through  the  department. 


Programs 


•  Associate  of  Science,  Nursing 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Nursing 

•  Master  of  Science,  Nursing 


4.  Professional  liability  insurance  purchased  through 
the  university  prior  to  first  clinical  course. 


Associate  of  Science,  Nursing 
(68  credits) 


7.  When  more  qualified  applicants  than  openings  are 
available,  applicants  will  be  ranked  by  the 
Nursing  Admissions  Committee.  The  best  quali¬ 
fied  applicants  will  be  admitted. 


5.  Certificate  in  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation 
(CPR). 


6.  Students  who  do  not  qualify  based  on  high  school 
records  must  have  completed  at  least  1 2  credits  of 
required  courses  which  include  two  science 
courses.  Minimum  recommended  GPA  2.5/4. 


3.  Comprehensive  health  examination  including 
immunizations. 


Special  Admission  Requirements 


2.  SAT/ACT  scores  of  850  or  higher  (or  equivalent 
English/Mathematics  scores). 


1.  Quality  rank  at  or  above  the  65th  percentile  of 
high  school  class  to  be  considered. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  English  Comp.  I 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics 

SCIENCE 

BIOL  213  Human  Anatomy  &  Phys.  I 
CHEM119  General  Chemistry 

BIOL  214  Human  Anatomy  &  Phys.  II 
PCTX  201  Intro.  Pharmacology 

BIOL  220  Intro.  Microbiology 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

F&N  303  Essentials  of  Nutrition 

PSY  120  Elementary  Psychology 

SOC  100  Intro.  Sociology 

4.  Nursing 

NUR  148  Member  of  Discipline  I 

NUR  151  Applied  Math 

NUR  152  Principles  of  Nursing 

NUR  160  Principles  of  Psy-Soc  Nursing 

NUR  161  Principles  of  Assessment 
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NUR  162  Adult-Nursing  I 

NUR  250  Member  Discipline  Nursing  II 

NUR  251  Women’s  Health  and  the 
Childbearing  Family 

NUR  252  Mental-Health  Nursing 

NUR  260  Children’s  Health 

NUR  261  Manager  of  Care 

NUR  262  Adult  Nursing  II 

5.  Elective  (three  credits) 


2.  Electives 

As  approved  by  advisor,  in  Communication  (3  cred¬ 
its),  English  105*  (3  credits).  Sciences  (6-8  credits). 
Philosophy  (3  credits),  and  Psychology  or  Sociology 
(3  credits). 

*Note:  If  a  student  received  an  A  in  ENGL  104,  the 
English  course  requirement  is  unrestricted. 

3.  Other  Electives  (six) 

4.  Health  Economics 

Econ  462  Health  Economics 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Nursing 
(120  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Successful  completion  of  Associate  of  Science  in 
Nursing  or  diploma,  including  courses  in  items  1- 
3  in  the  Associate’s  degree  and  30  credits  from 
item  4,  or  equivalent  transfer  credit 

2.  Licensed  as  Registered  Nurse  in  Indiana 

3.  Minimum  2.50/4.0  GPA 

4.  Comprehensive  health  examination  prior  to  first 
clinical  course 

5.  Malpractice  insurance  purchased  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  prior  to  first  clinical  course 

6.  Prenursing  (PNT)  Option.  Students  who  have 
not  completed  all  lower  division  prerequisite 
courses  or  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  GPA 
admission  requirement  may  take  up  to  15  credit 
hours  to  count  toward  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Nursing.  See  advisor. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Nursing  Requirements 


NUR  364 

Concepts/Theories/Issues  of  Prof. 
Practice 

NUR  365 

Health  Assessment 

NUR  366 

Concepts  Comm.  Health 

NUR  367 

Concepts  Family  Health 

NUR  374 

Health  Teaching  &  Health 
Promotion 

NUR  375 

Nursing  Research 

NUR  376 

Community  Health  I 

NUR  470 

Community  Health  II 

NUR  471 

Critical  Care  Nursing 

NUR  472 

Preceptorship  Prof.  Nurs.  I 

NUR  480 

Leadership  and  Management 

NUR  481 

Preceptorship  Prof.  Nurs.  II 

RN  to  MSN  -  Accelerated 
Master’s  Program  in  Nursing 
(150  credits) 

Special  Admission  Requirements 

1 .  Licensure  as  a  registered  nurse  in  Indiana. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  an  Associate  degree  or 
diploma  program  in  nursing  including  courses  in 
items  1-3  in  the  Associate  degree,  30  credits  from 
item  4  in  the  Associate  Degree,  and  courses  in 
items  2-3  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  (except  3  cr.  in 
Psychology  or  Sociology). 

3.  Minimum  of  one  year  of  current  nursing  practice 
related  to  your  chosen  clinical  specialty  area. 

4.  Minimum  undergraduate  GPA  of  3. 0/4.0. 

5.  Comprehensive  health  examination  prior  to  first 
clinical  course. 

6.  Malpractice  insurance  purchased  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  prior  to  the  first  clinical  course. 

Special  Progression  Requirements 

Maintenance  of  3.0/4. 0  GPA. 

Special  Graduation  Requirements 

Minimum  grade  of  B  in  all  core  and  specialty 

required  master’s  level  nursing  courses. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Bachelor’s  Level  Courses 


FAMILY  NURSE 
PROGRAM  TRACK 


PRACTITIONER 


NUR  363 

LfUIICIIICIUS 

Introduction  to  Advanced  Practice 

NUR  365 

Health  Assessment 

NUR  366 

Concepts  Comm.  Health 

NUR  367 

Concepts  Family  Health 

NUR  374 

Health  Teaching  &  Health 
Promotion 

NUR  375 

Nursing  Research 

NUR  376 

Community  Health  I 

NUR  470 

Community  Health  II 

NUR  471 

Critical  Care  Nursing 

2.  Other  Requirements 

PSY  500 

Statistical  Methods  for  Behavioral 
Sciences 

ECON  462 

Health  Economics 

Master’s  Level  Courses 

1.  Nursin£  Core  Courses 

NUR  500 

Theoretical  Constr.  Nursing 

NUR  504 

Holistic  Health  Promotion 

NUR  506 

Pathophysiology 

NUR  510 

Nursing  Research 

NUR  655 

Sem.  Prof.  Nursing  Practice 

NUR  664 

Prin.  Clinical  Leadership 

2.  Nursine  Specialty  Tracks 

CLINICAL  NURSE  SPECIALIST  TRACK 

Choose  A  or  B 

A.  Critical  Care  Nursing 

NUR  530 

Critical  Care  Nursing  I 

NUR  535 

Critical  Care  Nursing  Prac.  I 

NUR  630 

Critical  Care  Nursing  II 

NUR  635 

Critical  Care  Nursing  Prac.  II 

B.  Adult  Health 

!  Nursing 

NUR  518 

Adult  Health  Nursing  I 

NUR  520 

Adult  Health  Nursing  Prac.  I 

NUR  618 

Adult  Health  Nursing  II 

NUR  620 

Adult  Health  Nursing  Prac.  II 

NUR  502 

Pharmacotherapeutics  in  Primary 
Care 

NUR  503 

Advanced  Health  Assessment 

NUR  508 

The  Family  as  a  Unit  of  Health 
Care 

NUR  509 

Family  Health  Promotion  Practicum 

NUR  611 

Primary  Care  of  the  Young  Family 

NUR  613 

Primary  Care  of  the  Young  Family 
Practicum 

NUR  622 

Primary  Care  of  the  Aging  Family 

NUR  623 

Primary  Care  of  the  Aging  Family 
Practicum 

3.  Electives 

(onlv  in  Clinical  Nurse  Snecialist 

Track) 

Nine  credits  from  Nursing  or  other  fields  of  study 
such  as: 

A.  Teaching 

NUR  660 

Curriculum  Dev.  in  Nur. 

NUR  662 

Teaching  Strategies  (Prac.) 

B.  Administration 

NUR  666 

Prin.  Admin.  Health  Care  Unit 

NUR  668 

Prac.  Admin.  Health  Care  Unit 

C.  Research 

NUR  670 

Prac.  Nursing  Research 

NUR  698 

Master’s  Thesis 

Master  of  Science,  Nursing 
(36*43  credits) 

Students  must  select  either  the  clinical  nurse  spe¬ 
cialist  (Adult  Health  or  Critical  Care  Nursing)  or 
family  nurse  practitioner  track.  Full-time  study 
requires  three  semesters  for  the  clinical  nurse  spe¬ 
cialist  track  and  five  semesters  for  the  family  nurse 
practitioner  track;  part-time  study  options  available. 

Unconditional  Admission  Requirements 

1.  Graduation  from  a  National  League  for  Nursing 
accredited  baccalaureate  program  in  nursing. 

2.  Evidence  of  current  registered  nurse  licensure. 

3.  Minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0/4.0.  Students 
with  lower  GPA  must  take  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

4.  Personal  interview  with  a  graduate  program  facul¬ 
ty  advisor. 

5.  Malpractice  insurance  purchased  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  prior  to  first  clinical  course. 

6.  Basic  physical  assessment  course. 

7.  Introductory  Statistics  course  (within  five  years 
prior  to  admission). 
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8. 300-350  word  statement  explaining  applicant’s 
purpose  for  graduate  study. 

9.  One  year  of  current  nursing  practice  related  to 
chosen  area  of  specialization. 

An  applicant  who  does  not  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  may  be  considered  for  conditional 
admission  status. 

Special  Graduation  Requirements 

Final  graduation  grade  point  average  of  a  “B”  or  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  approved  Plan  of  Study.  Minimum  grade 
of  “B”  in  all  core  or  specialty  required  nursing 
courses. 


I.  Nursin2  Core  Courses 


NUR  500  Theoretical  Constr.  Nursing 

NUR  504  Holistic  Health  Promotion 

NUR  506  Pathophysiology 

NUR  510  Nursing  Research 

NUR  655  Sem.  Prof.  Nursing  Practice 

NUR  664  Prin.  Clinical  Leadership 

2.  Nursing  Tracks 

CLINICAL  NURSE  SPECIALIST  TRACK 

Choose  A  or  B 

A.  Critical  Care  Nursing 

NUR  530  Critical  Care  Nursing  I 

NUR  535  Critical  Care  Nursing  Prac.  I 
NUR  630  Critical  Care  Nursing  II 

NUR  635  Critical  Care  Nursing  Prac.  II 

B.  Adult  Health  Nursing 


NUR  5 1 8  Adult  Health  Nursing  I 

NUR  520  Adult  Health  Nursing  Prac.  I 

NUR  6 1 8  Adult  Health  Nursing  II 

NUR  620  Adult  Health  Nursing  Prac.  II 


3.  Electives  (only  in  Clinical  Nurse  Specialist 

Track) 

Nine  credits  from  Nursing  or  other  fields  of  study 
such  as: 

A.  Teaching 

NUR  660  Curriculum  Dev.  in  Nur. 

NUR  662  Teaching  Strategies  (Practicum) 

B.  Administration 


NUR  666 
NUR  668 
C.  Research 

NUR  670 
NUR  698 


Prin.  Admin.  Health  Care  Unit 
Prac.  Admin.  Health  Care  Unit 

Prac.  Nursing  Research 
Master’s  Thesis 


FAMILY  NURSE  PRACTITIONER  TRACK 


NUR  502 

Pharmacotherapeutics  in  Primary 
Care 

NUR  503 

Advanced  Health  Assessment 

NUR  508 

The  Family  as  a  Unit  of  Health 
Care 

NUR  509 

Family  Health  Promotion 

Practicum 

NUR  611 

Primary  Care  of  the  Young  Family 

NUR  613 

Primary  Care  of  the  Young  Family 
Practicum 

NUR  622 

Primary  Care  of  the  Aging  Family 

NUR  623 

Primary  Care  of  the  Aging  Family 
Practicum 
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Jal  J.  Mistri,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  Staff:  E.  D.  Brickman,  D.  A.  Deanovich,  I.M.  Dillon, 
L.  M.  Gamble,  C.G.  Kadow,  J.  P.  Laue,  L.M.  Rademacher,  C.E.  Rakich,  J.J.  Schieb,  C.  M.  Servies,  T.  L.  Williams. 

The  University  Division  provides  opportunities  for  post-secondary  education  for  students  who 

•  need  additional  academic  or  skill  preparation  prior  to  entering  an  academic  major  at  Purdue  Calumet, 

•  are  undecided  about  a  major,  and/or 

•  are  adult  learners  admitted  as  non-degree  students. 


The  University  Division  programs  seek  to  provide  the  personal/academic  proficiencies  students  need  to  succeed  at 
the  university. 

The  University  Division  provides  academic  advising  to  students  undecided  about  a  major.  These  students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  career  workshops  and  presentations  about  careers.  Adult  learners  who  are  non-degree-seek¬ 
ing  students  can  receive  assistance  in  selecting  appropriate  courses.  The  University  Division  offers  academic 
advising  services  to  many  students  admitted  as  preparatory  or  pre-majors. 


Developmental  Studies  Program 

The  University  Division’s  Developmental  Studies 
Program  will  admit  those  students  with  a  combined  SAT 
score  of  500  or  above  (560  or  above  Recentered  score) 
and  those  who  do  not  meet  the  academic  requirements 
for  direct  admission  to  a  degree-granting  program. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  University 
Division’s  Developmental  Studies  Program  can  be 
considered  for  transfer  into  an  academic  major 
based  on  the  admission  requirements  of  the  major. 


•  Students  will  be  allowed  to  repeat  a  course 
which  is  below  100  level,  a  maximum  of  two 
times.  A  student  who  receives  an  unsatisfactory 
grade  (U)  twice  in  the  same  course  will  receive  a 
warning.  Any  student  receiving  a  grade  of  U  in 
the  same  course  a  third  time  will  be  dropped  from 
the  Developmental  Studies  Program. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  required 
developmental  coursework  as  early  in  their  academ¬ 
ic  careers  as  possible.  Thus,  the  48  credit  hour  limi¬ 
tation  serves  as  a  maximum. 


Course  Requirements  for  Developmental  Studies 
Program 

ENGL  0 1 8  Fundamentals  of  Reading 

ENGL  020  Fundamentals  of  Writing 

ENGL  104  English  Composition  I 

Appropriate  Math  Courses 
ENGL  186  College  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
GNS  103  Intro,  to  Higher  Education  OR 
GNS  290  Topics  for  Study 

•  All  courses  required  for  the  developmental  stud¬ 
ies  program  must  be  completed  within  the  first  48 
credit  hours  of  the  student’s  academic  program. 

Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the  student  being 
allowed  to  register  in  subsequent  semesters  only 
for  those  courses  required  to  complete  the 
developmental  studies  program. 

•  Non-credit  courses  (below  100  level)  such  as 
English  018  and  Math  021  carry  an  equivalency 
of  3  credits  and  are  counted  toward  the  48  credit 
hour  maximum. 


Any  exceptions  to  the  above  regulations  must  be 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  or  his  designee. 

Skills  Assessment  and 
Development 

The  Skills  Assessment  and  Development  Center  is 
responsible  for  admission  and  placement  testing  of 
entering  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  The 
university  sponsors  this  Center  as  an  academic  drop- 
in  tutoring  service  for  all  Purdue  Calumet  students. 
Open  sessions  are  offered  in  Math,  Science,  Foreign 
Languages,  English,  Management,  Technology, 
Engineering,  and  other  areas.  Students  can  utilize 
the  Center  to  obtain  help  with  difficult  assignments, 
as  a  source  of  encouragement  in  establishment  of 
problem  solving  techniques,  or  for  extra  practice. 
Students  or  community  members  also  may  call  this 
Center  to  obtain  phone  information  for  contacting 
private  tutors. 


•  Any  student  who  completed  48  credit  hours  or 
more  prior  to  the  1993  Fall  Semester  will  have 
two  semesters  in  which  to  complete  the  remaining 
required  courses. 
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Ethnic  Studies 


Gisele  M.  Casanova  Oates,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Coordinator 


The  Ethnic  Studies  Program  provides  a  course  of  study  designed  to  enhance  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the 
historical,  cultural,  sociological,  psychological,  political  and  economic  experiences  of  ethnic  groups  in 
American  society.  Through  their  study  of  various  ethnic  groups,  students  will  acquire  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to  the  American  experience.  The  initial  focus  of  the  Ethnic  Studies 
Program  is  on  American  ethnic  groups,  particularly  on  African  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans,  who  are  major 
groups  within  the  Calumet  Region  and  the  Purdue  Calumet  campus  community.  As  interest  justifies  and  resources 
become  available,  courses  focusing  on  other  ethnic  groups  will  be  developed. 


Minor  in  Ethnic  Studies 
(18  credits)* 

1.  Ethnic  Studies  Core 

ETHN  100  Introduction  to  Ethnic  Studies 

2.  One  of  the  following  options 

A.  African  American: 

ETHN  202  The  African  American  Experience  and 
six  (6)  credit  hours  of  approved  African  American  histo¬ 
ry  or  African  American  literature  courses.  OR 

B.  Hispanic  American: 

ETHN  201  The  Hispanic  American  Experience 
and  six  (6)  credit  hours  of  approved  Hispanic  American 
history  or  Hispanic  American  literature  courses.  OR 

C.  Other  Ethnic  Group: 

With  the  consent  of  the  Coordinator  of  Ethnic 
Studies,  a  student  may  concentrate  on  another  ethnic 
group  by  identifying  an  appropriate  sequence  of 
approved  courses  with  nine  (9)  credit  hours,  focus¬ 
ing  on  that  specific  ethnic  group 

3.  Electives; 

Six  (6)  credit  hours  of  approved  ethnic  studies 
courses. 

African  American  Option  Courses  (to  include,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following): 

ENGL  355  African  American  Literature 

ENGL  396A  African  American  Women  Writers 

HIST  397  The  Afro-American 


Hispanic  American  Option  Courses  (to  include, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following): 

SPAN  230  Contemporary  Spanish  American 

Literature  in  Translation 

SPAN  413  Culture  of  Spanish-Speaking 

Americans 


SPAN  414  Literature  of  Spanish-Speaking 

Americans 

SPAN  555  Chicano  and  Puerto  Rican  Writers 
SPAN  582  Latin  American  Civilization 


Electives  (to  include,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following): 


COM  350 
COM  426 
EDCI  585 
ENGL  312 
ENGL  340 
POL  354 
SOC  314 
SOC514 


Interracial  Communication 
Ethnicity  and  Communication 
Multicultural  Education 
Ethnic  American  Women  Writers 
Literature  by  Women  of  Color 
Civil  Liberties  and  the  Constitution 
Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 
Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities 


^Students  interested  in  pursuing  a  minor  in  Ethnic 
Studies  should  contact  the  Coordinator  in  order  to 
develop  a  plan  of  study. 
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Women’s  Studies 


Colette  Morrow,  Director 


The  Women’s  Studies  Program  offers  courses  that  can  be  taken  individually  or  combined  into  the  Women’s 
Studies  minor  or  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Women’s  Studies.  These  programs 
provide  a  special  focus  on  gender  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  student’s  major  field  of  study. 


Mission  Statement 

The  Women’s  Studies  Program  will  offer  an  academic  curriculum  informed  by  feminist  theories  and  methodolo¬ 
gies  and  will  sponsor  activities  focusing  on  women’s  issues. 


The  Women’s  Studies  curriculum  will  provide  all  students  with  a  threefold  opportunity:  (1)  to  examine  the  role  of 
gender  in  social  institutions,  in  the  formation  of  identity,  and  in  the  development  of  knowledge;  (2)  to  explore  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  health  and  wellness  issues  of  particular  importance  to  women;  and  (3)  to  increase  awareness  of 
women’s  endeavors  and  contributions  throughout  time. 

The  Women’s  Studies  Program  will  provide  courses  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  leading  to  a  minor  in  Women’s 
Studies  and  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in  Women’s  Studies. 

The  Women’s  Studies  Program  will  sponsor  activities  that  address  the  personal,  professional,  cultural,  and  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  a  diverse  population  of  women,  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  community. 


Programs 

•  Associate  of  Arts,  Women’s  Studies 


•  Minor  in  Women’s  Studies 

Associate  of  Arts 

Women’s  Studies  (63-66  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  103  Adv.  Freshman  Comp.  OR 
ENGL  104/105  English  Comp.  I  &  II 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (6  credits) 

3.  Humanities 

One  introductory  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  philosophy,  history,  literature,  aesthetics. 

4.  Swial 

One  introductory  course  in  each  of  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  sociology,  psychology,  communication, 
political  science. 

5.  Women’s  Studies  Core 

WOST  121  Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies 

6.  Women’s  Studies  Electives 


Four  from: 
WOST/COM  405 
WOST/COM  470 
WOST/ENGL210 
WOST/ENGL  320 
WOST/HIST  365 
WOST/PSY  344 
WOST/ENGL  340 
WOST/PSY  349 
WOST/SOC  350 
WOST/ENGL  236 


Rhetoric  Women’s  Rights 
Women  in  the  Media 
Gender  and  Style  Lit. 

By  and  About  Women 
Women  in  America 
Human  Sexuality 
Literature  By  Women  of  Color 
Psychology  of  Women 
Social  Psych,  of  Marriage 
Mothers  &  Daughters  Lit. 


WOST/ENGL  324  International  Women’s  Lit. 
WOST/SOC  450  Sex  Roles  Modem  Society 

WOST  396, 490,  Topics  in  Women’s  Studies 
491 


7.  Other  Electives  (18  credits) 


Minor  in  Women’s  Studies 
(15  credits) 

1.  Women’s  Studies  Core 

WOST  121  Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies 

2.  Women’s  Studies  Electives 


Four  from: 
WOST/COM  405 
WOST/COM  470 
WOST/ENGL  210 
WOST/ENGL  320 
WOST/HIST  365 
WOST/PSY  344 
WOST/PSY  349 
WOST/SOC  350 
WOST/ENGL  236 
WOST/ENGL  324 
WOST/ENGL  340 
WOST/SOC  450 

WOST  396,  490, 
491 


Rhetoric  Women’s  Rights 
Women  in  the  Media 
Gender  and  Style  Lit. 

By  and  About  Women 
Women  in  America 
Human  Sexuality 
Psychology  of  Women 
Social  Psych,  of  Marriage 
Mothers  &  Daughters  Lit. 
International  Women’s  Lit. 
Literature  by  Women  of  Color 
Sex  Roles  Modem  Society 
Topics  in  Women’s  Studies 
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Military  Science 


Purdue  University  Calumet  offers  a  college  level  Army  ROTC  program.  Participation,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  is 
offered  to  qualified  male  and  female  students.  The  objectives  of  the  college  level  Military  Officers  Education 
Program  are 

•  to  develop  commissioned  officers  for  the  regular  army.  Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve; 

•  to  prepare  potential  leaders  for  effective  service  in  the  army;  and 

•  to  provide  training  in  the  leadership  qualities  essential  for  success  in  either  a  civilian  or  a  military  career. 


Requirements  for  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  program  are  as  follows; 

•  United  States  citizenship  (or  resident  alien), 

•  admission  to  Purdue  University  Calumet, 

•  classification  as  a  full-time  student, 

•  ability  to  qualify  for  appointment  as  a  second  lieutenant  before  the  age  of  30  years,  and 

•  physical  qualifications  for  a  commission. 


Programs 

The  Basic  Course  (the  first  two  years)  is  an  introduction  to  ROTC  and  carries  no  military  obligation.  It  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  enrollment  in  the  Advanced  Course,  but  it  can  be  waived  for  veterans  or  for  students  who  have  attend¬ 
ed  the  Basic  Summer  Camp. 

All  cadets  who  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Course  or  Basic  Summer  Camp  or  eligible  veterans  who  meet  the 
physical  and  academic  requirements  and  pass  the  officer  qualification  test  and  physical  examination  are  eligible  for 
selection  for  the  Advanced  Course  by  the  professor  of  military  science.  A  student  must  have  at  least  54  credit 
hours  and  two  years  remaining  until  graduation  to  enter  the  Advanced  Course. 

Students  should  consult  with  their  academic  advisors  to  determine  which,  if  any,  military  science  courses  can  be 
counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 


Courses  in  Military  Science* 


MILT  114 
MILT  124 
MILT  231 
MILT  241 
MILT  351 
MILT  361 
MILT  471 
MILT  481 


Reading  Military  Maps  and  Surveying  Skills 
The  Profession  of  Arms 

Leadership  and  Management  of  the  Combat  Team 
Developing  Small-Unit  Skills 

Behavioral  Concepts  as  Related  to  Military  Leadership 
Management  of  Military  Units  in  Tactical  Situations 
Administrative  and  Logistical  Management  in  Military  Units 
Leadership,  Management  and  Operations  of  Military  Units 


*AI1  Military  Science  classes  will  be  given  at  Chicago  State  University.  For  more  information,  call 
(312)  995-4513. 
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Associate  of  Arts 


The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  is  offered.  The  program  includes  General  Education  requirements  to  insure  that 
every  student  will  acquire  skill  in  written  communication  and  has  had  exposure  to  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  A  concentration  in  a  subject  area  is  also  required  to  insure  that  students  have  a  concentrated 
experience  in  one  area  of  knowledge. 

Admission  to  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  program  is  separate  from  admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs. 
Transferring  from  the  associate  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  programs  requires  formal  approval.  Students  should  con¬ 
sult  their  academic  advisors  for  more  information. 

Students  who  transfer  into  the  Associate  of  Arts  program  must  complete  at  least  20  credits  after  admission  before 
receiving  the  associate  degree. 

Associate  of  Arts  (63  credits) 

1.  Communication 

ENGL  104  &  105  English  Composition  I  &  II 

2.  Science  and  Mathematics  (six  credits) 

3.  Humanities  and  Social  Science 

Humanities:  One  introductory  course  in  three  of  the  following  disciplines:  aesthetics,  history,  literature,  and 
philosophy. 

Social  Science:  One  introductory  course  in  three  of  the  following  disciplines:  communication,  political  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology. 

4.  Concentration 

15  credits  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

•  Foreign  Languages 
•  History 
•  Literature 
•  Philosophy 
•  Political  Science 
•  Popular  Culture 

•  Professional  Speech  Communication  Skills 
•  Sociology 

•  Technical/Business  Writing 
•  Women’s  Studies 

5.  Electives 

18  credits,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  academic  advisor. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Course  Listing 


In  this  section,  each  course  offered  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  course  abbre¬ 
viation.  Courses  numbered  1-499  are  primarily  for  undergraduate  students.  Courses  numbered  500-599  are  for 
undergraduates  (usually  juniors  and  seniors)  and  graduate  students.  Courses  numberd  600  and  above  are  for  grad¬ 
uate  students  only. 

Each  course  should  be  interpreted  as  follows:  First  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  course,  then  its  number  and  title. 
Second  is  the  course  format,  which  shows  the  number  of  hours  each  week  the  class  meets,  lab  hours  if  appropriate, 
and  credit  hours  for  the  course.  Third  is  a  list  of  prerequisites,  if  necessary.  Fourth  is  the  description  of  the  course. 

.Course  Title 


Course  Prerequisite 


Course  Description 


Course  Abbreviation 
and  Number - * 


Course  Format- 


BIOL  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROBIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  semester  of  general  chemistry  and  one  year 
of  life  science. 

The  isolation,  growth,  structure,  functioning,  heredity,  identifi¬ 
cation,  classification,  and  ecology  of  microorganisms,  their 
role  in  nature  and  significance  to  man. 


Course  Abbreviations 


A&D 

Art  and  Design 

HORT 

Horticulture 

AGRY 

Agronomy 

HPER 

Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

ANSC 

Animal  Science 

HSCI 

Health  Sciences 

ANTH 

Anthropology 

IE 

Industrial  Engineering 

ARET 

Architectural  Technology 

lET 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

AUS 

Audiology  and  Speech  Sciences 

JPNS 

Japanese 

BBS 

Behavioral  Sciences 

MA 

Mathematics 

BIOL 

Biological  Sciences 

ME 

Mechanical  Engineering 

CDFS 

Child  Development  and  Family  Studies 

MET 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

CE 

Civil  Engineering 

MFET 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 

CET 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

MGMT 

Management 

CFS 

Consumer  and  Family  Sciences 

MILT 

Military  Science 

CHM 

Chemistry 

MSE 

Materials  Engineering 

CHT 

Chemical  Technology 

MUS 

Music  History  and  Theory 

CIS 

Computer  Information  Services 

NUCL 

Nuclear  Engineering 

CNT 

Construction  Technology 

NUR 

Nursing 

COM 

Communication 

OBHR 

Organizational  Behavior 

CS 

Computer  Sciences 

PCTX 

Pharmacology 

ECON 

Economics 

PHIL 

Philosophy 

EDCI 

Education,  Curriculum,  and  Instruction 

PHYS 

Physics 

EDFA 

Education,  Foundations,  and  Administration 

POL 

Political  Science 

EDPS 

Education  and  Professional  Studies 

PSY 

Psychology 

EE 

Electrical  Engineering 

RHIT 

Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional  and 

EET 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Tourism  Management 

ENGL 

English 

SCI 

Science 

ENGR 

Engineering 

SOC 

Sociology 

FLL 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 

SPAN 

Spanish 

F&N 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

SPY 

Supervision 

FR 

French 

STAT 

Statistics 

GEOS 

Geosciences 

SWRK 

Social  Work 

GER 

German 

THTR 

Theatre 

GNS 

General  Studies 

WOST 

Women’s  Studies 

HIST 

History 
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|Art  an^  Design  | 

A&D  105.  DESIGN  I.  (Class  1,  Studio  5,’cr  3^) 

Two-dimensional  design;  an  introduction  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  design  with  experiments  in  the  creation  of 
forms  and  shapes  and  their  organization  in  a  two- 
dimensional  field. 

A&D  106.  DESIGN  II.  (Class  1,  Studio  5,  cr.  3.) 

Three-dimensional  design;  an  introduction  to  the 
organization  of  forms  and  volumes  in  space  with 
experiments  in  the  use  of  various  materials  and  sim¬ 
ple  tools. 

A&D  113.  BASIC  DRAWING.  (Class  1,  Studio  5, 
cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  drawing  and  sketching  as  a 
means  of  communication  of  ideas. 

A&D  114.  DRAWING  II.  (Class  1,  Studio  5,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  A&D  113  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Continuation  of  A&D  113;  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
exploration  of  a  variety  of  media  and  the  structuring 
of  pictorial  space. 

A&D  200.  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  I.  (Class 
1,  Studio  5,  cr.  3.) 

Course  designed  to  stimulate  a  beginning  under¬ 
standing  of  the  philosophies,  the  use  of  materials, 
and  the  practices  leading  to  the  art  of  painting. 

A&D  203.  ART  ACTIVITIES  FOR  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  TEACHERS.  (Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

An  undergraduate  course  designed  to  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  gaining  basic  skills  in  art  media  and  method 
as  a  beginning  classroom  teacher.  This  exposure  to 
the  basic  art  program  should  provide  a  stimulating, 
enrichment  art  program  for  the  classroom. 

A&D  213.  LIFE  DRAWING  1.  (Class  1,  Studio  5, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  A&D  113  and  114  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Introduction  to  drawing  the  human  figure  with 
emphasis  upon  structure  and  gesture. 

A&D  214.  LIFE  DRAWING  II.  (Class  1,  Studio  5, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  A&D  113  and  114  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Continuation  of  A&D  213;  emphasis  is  given  to 
organizing  the  figure  in  pictorial  space. 

A&D  255.  ART  APPRECIATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  origins  and 
growth  of  art.  A  trip  to  a  major  museum  is  included 
in  the  course. 


A&D  259.  PAINTING  II.  (Class  1,  Studio  5,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  A&D  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Exploration  in  the  creative  use  of  clay  and  metal 
media-pottery,  jewelry,  and  metal  enameling. 

A&D  590.  SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS.  (Cr.  16.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  and  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Individual  problems  in  art  history,  appreciation, 
design,  crafts,  drawing,  and  painting.  Credit  depen¬ 
dent  upon  amount  of  work  done. 


AGRY  429.  GENETICS  LABORATORY. 

Lab.  3,  cr.  1. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  AGRY  430. 

Experiments  in  microorganisms,  plants,  and  animals 
(including  human)  genetics,  emphasizing  molecular 
approaches.  Exercises  also  include  molecular 
cloning  and  hybridization. 

AGRY  430.  GENETICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology  and  one  year  of 
chemistry. 

The  transmission  of  heritable  traits,  probability; 
genotypic-environmental  interactions;  chromosomal 
aberrations;  gene  mutations,  genes  in  populations; 
the  structure  and  function  of  nucleic  acids;  gene  reg¬ 
ulation;  DNA  technology. 

AiHrM  Science 

ANSC  221.  INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL 
NUTRITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  111  or  112,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  digestive  processes,  composition  of 
feedstuffs,  nutritional  requirements,  and  formulation 
of  practical  rations  for  farm  animals. 


ANTH  105.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CUL¬ 
TURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


An  introduction  to  the  science  of  man  and  his  works. 
Emphasis  on  the  nature  of  culture  and  culture 
change;  relationship  of  culture  and  personality. 
Attention  given  to  the  variations  with  the  Universal 
institutions  of  man:  language,  technology,  the  fami¬ 
ly,  systems  of  social  control,  economics,  warfare, 
religion,  art,  and  values.  Processes  of  invention,  dif¬ 
fusion  and  acculturation;  theoretical  interpretations 
of  the  direction  and  process  of  cultural  development. 
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ANTH  204.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  outline  of  human  evolution  interrelating  man’s 
changing  physical  characteristics  with  his  evolving 
social  and  cultural  adaptations.  Man’s  relationships 
to  the  other  primates,  both  physically  and  behav- 
iorally  are  explored  within  an  evolutionary  frame¬ 
work.  The  archaeological  record  is  used  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  history  of  man  during  the  last  five  million 
years.  Transformations  of  human  life  initiated  by  the 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals  are  outlined 
using  archaeological  data  from  the  Near  East  and 
Mexico. 

ANTH  341.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  anthropology,  sociolo¬ 
gy,  child  development,  or  psychology,  or  equivalent. 

A  cross-cultural  survey  stressing  differing  basic  per¬ 
sonality  types  and  the  process  by  which  adult  per¬ 
sonality  is  acquired.  Case  studies  of  selected  non- 
western  cultures  will  be  used  to  provide  comparative 
perspective. 

ANTH  379.  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  anthropology  or  sociology. 

General  survey  of  North  American  Indian  cultures. 
Prehistory,  the  ethnographic  present,  types  of  culture 
contact  and  culture  change,  and  current  Indian  cul¬ 
tures  and  pre-Indianism  will  be  given  extensive  cov¬ 
erage.  Aspects  of  American  Indian  family  structure, 
languages,  political  organization,  religion,  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  aesthetics  will  also  be  studied. 

ANTH  414.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE 
AND  CULTURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ANTH  105  or  equivalent. 

This  course  introduces  undergraduate  students  to  the 
anthropological  view  of  language.  Communication 
systems  of  other  animals  will  be  discussed  to  high¬ 
light  the  importance  of  language  in  the  development 
of  culture.  Various  theories  of  language  and  the 
diversity  of  language  will  be  investigated.  The 
anthropologist’s  view  of  language  structure,  linguis¬ 
tic  change,  and  writing  systems  will  be  presented. 
There  will  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  relation  of 
language  to  other  aspects  of  culture.  Non-Indo- 
European  languages  will  be  compared  to  American 
English  throughout  the  course. 

ANTH  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Individual  research  or  reading  in  an  area  of  anthro¬ 
pology  under  an  anthropologist  staff  member.  Does 
not  include  thesis  work. 


Architectural  Engineering 
Technology 

ARET  117.  CONSTRUCTION  DRAFTING 
AND  CAD.  (Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  drafting  fundamentals  with  emphasis 
on  architectural  and  civil  engineering  topics. 
Develop  basic  drafting  skills,  using  orthographic 
projections,  auxiliary  views  and  perspectives. 
Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  fundamentals  of 
CAD. 

ARET  170.  MATERIALS  &  SYSTEMS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  of  the  construction 
industry  and  a  survey  of  the  most  commonly  used 
construction  materials  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  properties,  characteristics,  limitations  and 
applications  into  different  construction  elements  and 
systems  such  as  foundations,  columns,  trusses,  arch¬ 
es,  frames,  etc.  Guest  speakers  will  discuss  the 
nature  and  opportunities  within  the  construction 
industry. 

ARET  222.  ARCHITECTURAL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  11.  (Lab.  9,  cr.  3.) 

(Evening  Divisions:  Lab.  6,  cr.  3,  with  outside 
assignments  required.) 

Prerequisite:  ARET  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Preparation  of  preliminary  and  working  drawings 
for  an  intermediate-sized  commercial  or  institution¬ 
al  building. 

ARET  250.  ARCHITECTURAL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  1.  (Lab.  9,  cr.  3.) 

(Evening  Divisions:  Lab.  6,  cr.  3,  with  outside 
assignments  required.) 

Prerequisite:  ARET  117  or  ENGR  114,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  wood  frame  construction  through  a 
semester  project  requiring  planning,  preliminary  and 
working  drawings,  and  a  model  of  the  framing  sys¬ 
tem.  Field  trips  may  be  included. 

ARET  276.  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CON¬ 
TRACT  DOCUMENTS.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Analyze  the  content  and  organization  of  specifica¬ 
tions  and  how  they  relate  to  working  drawings  dur¬ 
ing  construction.  Study  of  the  various  types  of  con¬ 
tract  documents  used  for  construction. 
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ARET  283.  MECHANICAL  AND  ELECTRI¬ 
CAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  BUILDINGS.  (Class  4, 
cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  ARET  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  basic  environmental  systems,  including 
heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning,  plumbing, 
lighting  and  electrical  equipment.  A  discussion  of 
standard  design  parameters  including  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  heat  loss  and  heat  gain  calculations  and  cir¬ 
cuit  loads.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  definitions,  types 
of  systems  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

ARET  299.  ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  TECHNOLOGY.  (Cr.  14.) 

(Course  may  be  repeated  up  to  nine  hours.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  with  staff. 

ARET  425.  SOLAR  CONSTRUCTION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  building  orientation,  energy  conservation 
principles,  insulation,  insolation  and  a  survey  of  pas¬ 
sive  and  active  solar  energy  systems.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  of  building  materials  and  systems  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  they  relate  to  passive  solar  energy  systems. 

ARET  435.  BUILDING  REHABILITATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

As  a  construction  elective  course  in  the  program, 
this  course  is  designed  to  provide  upper  level  con¬ 
struction  technology  students  an  opportunity  to 
study  all  aspects  of  rehabilitating  existing  structures 
with  primary  emphasis  on  architectural,  structural, 
mechanical,  electrical,  historic  and  financial  consid¬ 
erations. 

ARET  499.  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLO¬ 
GY.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Hours,  subject  matter  and  credit  to  be  arranged  with 
staff.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine 
hours. 


Behavioral  Sciences 

BHS  112.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  PSY  361. 

A  survey  of  early  childhood  education  which 
includes  childcare,  private  kindergarten,  and  other 
programs  for  young  children.  Includes  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  theories  of  early  childhood  in  existing 
program  models;  curriculum  planning  and  teaching 
strategies;  and  how  to  organize  a  good  program, 
including  emphasis  on  the  different  needs  of  each 
child  and  parent  involvement. 


BHS  113.  APPLIED  DEVELOPMENTAL 
CHILD  CARE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PSY  361  and  BHS  112. 

An  advanced  study  in  promoting  positive  function¬ 
ing  of  children  and  adults  in  a  group  environment 
and  in  building  positive  self-concept  and  individual 
strength  in  young  children. 

BHS  200.  TECHNIQUES  OF  HUMAN  ASSESS¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  361. 

An  advanced  study  of  behavioral  development  of 
the  young  child.  Assessment  techniques  of  the  child 
care  settings  and  of  children,  observation  methods, 
and  an  in-depth  case  study  of  an  individual  child. 

BHS  201.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  FOR  THE 
BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Working  knowledge  of  high  school 
algebra. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  500.) 

An  introduction  to  descriptive  and  inferential  statis¬ 
tics  as  applied  to  the  behavioral  sciences. 

BHS  212.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  1.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  PSY  361  and  BHS  112. 


Corequisite:  BHS  113  with  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
BHS  112.  Open  only  to  Early  Childhood 
Development  majors. 


Curriculum  for  childcare,  private  kindergarten  and 
other  early  childhood  programs.  Knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  teaching  techniques  for  language  arts 
(includes  children’s  literature,  flannel  board,  story¬ 
telling,  fingerplays);  music  (includes  songs  and 
instruments);  movement;  art  (explores  a  variety  of 
mediums,  creativity  and  developmental  levels  in 
children’s  drawing);  bulletin  boards,  cooking;  mud, 
sand  and  water;  blocks.  Includes  lesson  planning, 
unit  planning,  assessment  of  child,  direct  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  private  kindergarten  or  child  care  program, 
and  home-school  communication.  Specific  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  integration  of  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment,  social-emotional  development  and  physical 
development. 


BHS  213.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CURRICU¬ 


LUM  11.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  BHS  112,  BHS  113,  BHS  212,  and 
PSY  361  or  consent  of  instructor.  Grade  of  C  or 
higher  in  BHS  112,  BHS  113  and  BHS  212.  Open 
only  to  Early  Childhood  Development  majors. 

Curriculum  for  childcare,  private  kindergarten  and 
other  early  childhood  programs.  Knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  teaching  techniques  for  mathematics, 
social  studies,  science  and  physical  activities. 
Includes  puppets,  prop  boxes,  table  toys,  wood¬ 
working.  Includes  lesson  planning,  unit  planning, 
assessment  of  child,  direct  participation  in  a  private 
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kindergarten  or  child  care  program  and  home-school 
communication.  Specific  emphasis  is  placed  on  inte¬ 
gration  of  cognitive  development,  social-emotional 
development  and  physical  development. 

BHS  222.  PRACTICUM  IN  EARLY  CHILD¬ 
HOOD  1.  (Cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  BHS  212  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Corequisite:  BHS  213  with  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
BHS  212.  Open  only  to  Early  Childhood 
Development  majors. 

Directed  in-service  training  in  care  settings. 

BHS  223.  PRACTICUM  IN  EARLY  CHILD¬ 
HOOD  11.  (Cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  BHS  212,  BHS  222,  BHS  213,  and 
consent  of  instructor  and  grade  of  C  or  higher  in 
prerequisites.  Open  only  to  Early  Childhood 
Development  majors. 

Directed  in-service  training  in  care  settings. 

BHS  251.  CHILD  CARE  ADMINISTRATION. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  0,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  BHS  112,  BHS  113,  PSY  361  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  practices  regarding  administrative 
and  operational  decisions,  philosophical  founda¬ 
tions,  and  state  regulations  of  child  care  centers. 

BHS  290.  TOPICS  FOR  STUDY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Variable  credit,  variable  title  course  for  group  or 
individual  study. 

Biological  ScJence£_jJ||| 

BIOL  101.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Introduction  to  life  sciences  for  science  majors. 
(BIOL  112-113  is  for  non-science  majors.) 
Molecular  and  cellular  biology,  basic  chemistry,  cell 
structure  and  physiology,  cell  division,  genetics  and 
development.  Laboratories  include  illustration  of 
basic  concepts  with  emphasis  on  data  collection  and 
interpretation. 

BIOL  102.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Continuation  of  BIOL  101.  Biology  of  organisms 
and  populations.  Morphology,  physiology,  and  sys- 
tematics  of  organisms,  evolution,  ecology  and 
behavioral  biology.  Laboratories  include  survey  of 
representative  taxa. 

BIOL  108.  BIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Introduction  to  the  growth,  functioning,  structures, 
heredity,  diversity  of  plants,  and  their  interactions 
with  the  environment. 


BIOL  109.  BIOLOGY  OF  ANIMALS.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Introduction  to  the  structure,  functioning,  heredity, 
development,  classification,  and  evolution  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  their  interactions  with  the  environment. 

BIOL  112.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LIFE  SCI¬ 
ENCES  1.  (Class  2.,  Rec.  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  life  sciences  for  non-science  majors. 
Focus  is  on  the  knowledge  that  an  educated  person 
needs  for  understanding  the  living  world  and  mak¬ 
ing  informed  decisions  related  to  that  world.  The 
scientific  process  and  methods  of  scientific  inquiry 
are  emphasized.  Topics  include  molecular/cellu¬ 
lar/genetic  biology,  and  evolution.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  impact  of  the  life  sciences  on  soci¬ 
ety. 

BIOL  113.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LIFE  SCI¬ 
ENCES  11.  (Class  2,  Rec.  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Continuation  of  BIOL  112.  Topics  include  origin 
and  diversity  of  life,  plant  and  animal  physiology, 
evolution,  and  environmental  biology.  Students  may 
take  either  semester  independently  and  may  take  the 
two  courses  in  reverse  sequence. 

BIOL  207.  PLANT  MORPHOLOGY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  biological  science. 

Survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  the  study  of  struc¬ 
ture  as  related  to  function,  reproductive  process, 
classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of 
principal  plant  groups. 

BIOL  208.  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY  AND 
ORGANOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  biological  science. 

Study  of  fundamental  aspects  of  tissue  and  organ 
structure  and  function  in  vertebrates. 

BIOL  213.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY  1.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

An  introduction  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Topics  include:  the  basic  structural  and  functional  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  human  body,  cellular  anatomy  and 
physiology,  body  tissues,  the  integument,  and  the 
skeletal,  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Lecture  mate¬ 
rial  is  reinforced  and  expanded  upon  in  laboratory  stud¬ 
ies  of  gross  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology. 

BIOL  214.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY  11.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  213. 

A  continuation  of  BIOL  213.  Topics  include:  struc¬ 
ture  and  function  of  the  special  senses  and  the 
endocrine,  cardiovascular,  lymphatic,  immune,  res¬ 
piratory,  digestive,  urinary  and  reproductive  sys¬ 
tems;  basic  hematology,  fluid  and  electrolyte  bal¬ 
ance  and  acid-base  balance.  Lecture  material  is  rein¬ 
forced  and  expanded  upon  in  laboratory  studies  of 
gross  anatomy,  histology,  and  physiology. 
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BIOL  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICRO¬ 
BIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  semester  of  general  chemistry 
and  one  year  of  life  science. 

The  isolation,  growth,  structure,  functioning,  hered¬ 
ity,  identification,  classification,  and  ecology  of 
microorganisms,  their  role  in  nature  and  significance 
to  man. 

BIOL  235.  GENERAL  ECOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  life  science  and  one  year 
of  general  chemistry. 

Adaptation  and  competition,  and  the  relationship  of 
organisms  to  their  physical  environment.  Natural 
selection  and  other  aspects  of  evolution;  origin  and 
integration  of  species  and  communities;  ecosystems. 

BIOL  295.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  reports  or  laboratory 
work  selected  for  enrichment  in  special  areas  of  the 
biological  sciences. 

BIOL  316.  BASIC  MICROBIOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  general  chemistry  and 
one  year  of  general  biology. 

A  study  of  microbial  structures,  metabolism,  genet¬ 
ics,  classification,  growth  and  control  of  growth,  the 
role  and  significance  of  microbes  to  humans  and  the 
environment.  Bacteria,  fungi,  protozoa  and  viruses 
are  covered.  Emphasis  is  on  bacteria. 

BIOL  320.  INTRODUCTORY  CELL  BIOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  life  science  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

Corequisite:  BIOL  321,  unless  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Structure  and  function  of  prokaryotic  and  eukaryot¬ 
ic  cells,  emphasizing  biochemistry  and  molecular 
biology. 

BIOL  321.  LABORATORY  IN  INTRODUCT¬ 
ORY  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (Lab.  4,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIOL  320. 

Experiments  with  prokaiyotic  and  eukaryotic  cells 
with  emphasis  on  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology. 


BIOL  330.  BIOSTATISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  semesters  of  biological  sciences 
(or  equivalent)  and  MA  153-154  or  higher  (or 
equivalent). 

Biological  applications  of  statistical  principles  and 
procedures.  Topics  include  basic  concepts  of  statis¬ 
tics  and  probability,  sampling  and  experimental 
design,  data  collection,  and  various  analytical  meth¬ 
ods  to  analyze  the  data  collected. 

BIOL  340.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  4,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  119  and  BIOL  203-204  (or 
equivalents);  or  BIOL  101-102  (or  equivalent)  and 
CHM  111-112  (or  equivalent);  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

A  study  of  human  physiology  for  students  entering 
health  oriented  fields.  The  following  systems  will  be 
examined:  nervous,  muscular,  circulatory,  respiratory, 
urinary,  digestive,  and  endocrine.  Emphasis  on  the 
relationship  of  function  to  structure  at  various  levels 
of  organization.  Attention  will  be  drawn  to  homeosta¬ 
tic  mechanisms  and  intersystem  interactions. 

BIOL  350.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  108  or  one  year  of  life  science, 
one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

Fundamentals  of  plant  physiology  with  emphasis  on 
applications  to  plant  development. 

BIOL  357.  INTRODUCTORY  ANIMAL  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  life  science  and  CHM  116 
or  equivalent. 

A  system  analysis  of  animal  physiology.  With 
emphasis  on  mammals,  the  operation  of  systems 
such  as  respiratory,  cardiovascular,  neuromuscular, 
and  endocrine  will  be  considered.  Interactions 
between  components  of  individual  systems  as  well 
as  intersystem  interaction  is  discussed. 

BIOL  383  CONSERVATION  BIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  101-102,  MA  153-154  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Modern  principles  of  biological  conservation. 
Evaluation  and  conservation  of  biological  species 
and  their  habitats.  Role  of  human  activities  in 
species  and  habitat  conservation. 

BIOL  429.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (Lab.  3, 
cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIOL  430. 

Experiments  in  microbial,  plant,  and  animal  (includ¬ 
ing  human)  genetics,  emphasizing  molecular 
approaches.  Exercises  also  include  molecular 
cloning  and  DNA  manipulation. 
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BIOL  430.  GENETICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  life  science  and  one  year 
of  chemistry. 

The  transmission  of  heritable  traits,  probability; 
genotypic-environmental  interactions;  chromosomal 
aberrations;  gene  mutations;  genes  in  populations; 
the  structure  and  function  of  nucleic  acids;  gene  reg¬ 
ulation,  DNA  technology. 

BIOL  440.  HERPETOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  life  science  and  one  year 
of  general  chemistry.  Recommended:  BIOL  285, 
Environmental  Biology. 

The  evolution,  paleontology,  taxonomy,  morpholo¬ 
gy,  physiology,  ecology,  and  geographic  distribution 
of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Museum  techniques, 
biosystematics,  preservation,  and  caring  for  speci¬ 
mens  is  included.  Field  work  emphasizes  collection 
and  identification  of  Indiana  species. 

BIOL  495.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Reading,  discussions,  written  reports  or  laboratory 
work  selected  for  enrichment  in  special  areas  of  the 
biological  sciences. 

BIOL  505.  BIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  109  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  their  morphol¬ 
ogy,  physiology,  ecology,  and  phylogeny. 

BIOL  507.  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  320-321,  or  BIOL  429-430,  or 
CHM  533  or  equivalent. 

Molecular  aspects  of  structure  and  function  of 
nucleic  acids  and  proteins,  including  recombinant 
DNA  research.  Prokaryotic  and  eukaryotic  molecu¬ 
lar  biology  are  given  equal  weight. 

BIOL  508.  RECOMBINANT  DNA  TECH¬ 
NIQUES.  (Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  320-321,  or  BIOL  429-430,  or 
CHM  533  or  equivalent. 

Basic  principles  of  genetic  engineering,  gene 
cloning  with  various  vectors.  Techniques  include 
isolation  of  DNA,  use  of  restriction  endonucleases, 
separation  of  DNA  fragments,  transformation  of 
E.  coli  with  recombinant  DNA,  detection  of  DNA 
sequences  in  Southern  blot  hybridization,  mRNA 
isolation,  cDNA  library  construction,  DNA  sequenc¬ 
ing,  and  PCR  technology. 


BIOL  510.  MICROTECHNIQUE.  (Class  2,  Lab. 
4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology  and  one  year  of 
chemistry. 

Theory  and  technique  of  light  microscopy,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  biological  material  for  anatomical  and  cyto- 
logical  study,  including  cytochemistry  and  photomi¬ 
crography. 

BIOL  524.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.  or 

Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  220  or  221  or  316,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Emphasis  on  bacteria  and  viruses  and  intensive 
study  of  their  isolation,  composition,  structure, 
reproduction,  and  death;  identification,  classifica¬ 
tion,  ecology,  role  in  nature,  and  significance  to 
man. 

BIOL  525.  NEUROBIOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Physiology  of  nerve  cells.  Functions  of  peripheral 
and  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates.  Neural 
correlates  of  behavior  in  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
nervous  systems. 

BIOL  527.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  :  One  semester  of  microbiology. 

Survey  of  fungi  with  emphasis  on  form,  structure, 
genetics,  growth,  nutrition,  and  classification. 

BIOL  533.  MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  220  or  221  or  316. 

Properties  of  microorganisms  associated  with  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  Interactions  of  microorganisms  and 
their  hosts.  Principles  of  immunology  and  serology. 

BIOL  534.  LABORATORY  IN  MEDICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY.  (Lab.  4,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  BIOL  533. 

BIOL  541.  GENETIC  BIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  320,  321,  and  one  year  of 
organic  chemistry,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Quantitative,  molecular,  and  physiological  genetics, 
including  a  review  of  classical  principles. 

BIOL  561.  IMMUNOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  BIOL  220,  221  or  316. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  immunology 
and  serology  in  the  molecular,  cellular  and  organis- 
mal  level. 
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BIOL  566.  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY. 
(Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  life  science. 

Principles  of  development  of  plants  and  animals;  the 
formation  of  organ  systems. 

BIOL  580.  EVOLUTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  life  science. 

A  study  of  evolution  as  a  basic  concept  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences;  an  examination  of  current  methods 
of  experimentation  within  the  area,  as  well  as  evi¬ 
dences  for  and  possible  mechanisms  of  evolutionary 
change. 

BIOL  587.  BIOGEOGRAPHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  235,  BIOL  580,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biogeography. 
Distribution  patterns,  the  role  of  history,  the  interac¬ 
tions  of  genetics  and  ecology  in  development  of  the 
species  range,  the  species  equilibrium  theory,  and 
the  evolutionary  biogeography  of  communities  and 
regional  biotas. 

BIOL  588.  PLANT  ECOLOGY.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  108  or  equivalent. 

The  physico-chemical  and  biotic  environment 
affecting  plants  in  nature;  the  dynamics  of  plant 
communities;  ecological  methods.  Applications  to 
agronomy,  forestry,  wildlife  management,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  other  land-use  interests. 

BIOL  589.  LABORATORY  IN  PLANT  ECOLO¬ 
GY.  (Lab.  4,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIOL  588. 

Class  field  trips  and  laboratory  exercises. 

BIOL  591.  FIELD  ECOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  4, 
cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  235. 

A  study  of  interactions  which  influence  distribution 
and  abundance  of  organisms  and  the  theory  which 
attempts  to  account  for  observed  patterns  in  popula¬ 
tions,  communities,  and  ecosystems;  adaptive  strate¬ 
gies  of  organisms  to  interactions  with  other  organ¬ 
isms  and  their  environments.  Emphasis  on  field 
studies  and  techniques  and  methods  of  sampling  in 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  communities. 

BIOL  593.  ETHOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Animal  behavior  is  analyzed  in  natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  situations.  Emphasis  is  on  the  observation  of 
wild  and  domesticated  animals.  The  effect  of  early 
experience,  motivation,  physiological  mechanisms, 
adaptiveness  and  the  evolution  of  behavior  are  con¬ 
sidered. 


BIOL  595.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Special  work,  such  as  directed  reading,  independent 
study  or  research,  supervised  library,  laboratory,  or 
field  work,  or  presentation  of  material  not  available 
in  the  formal  courses  of  the  department.  The  field  in 
which  work  is  offered  will  be  indicated  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  record.  Required  for  M.S.  candidates  in  the 
non-thesis  option. 

BIOL  698.  RESEARCH  M.S.  THESIS. 

Child  Development  & 

Family  Studies 

CDFS  590.  GENDER  AND  CULTURE  IN  FAM¬ 
ILY  THERAPY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the 
issues  of  gender  and  culture  in  family  life  and  ther¬ 
apy.  Helps  students  integrate  theoretical,  content, 
research,  developmental,  and  practical  applications 
of  gender  and  cultural  issues  into  their  practice  and 
understanding  of  family  therapy.  This  course  also  is 
intended  to  help  students  explore  the  influences  of 
their  own  gender  and  culture  on  their  practice  of 
therapy. 

CDFS  602.  ADVANCED  FAMILY  STUDIES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  social  sciences,  including 
six  hours  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
preparing  students  for  the  study  of  the  family,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Integrative  and  comprehensive  assessment  of  both 
classic  and  recent  contributions  in  the  field  of  fami¬ 
ly  studies.  Topics  include  both  classic  and  recent 
contributions  in  the  field  of  family  studies.  Other 
topics  include  major  theory  and  research,  historical, 
current,  and  future  critical  issues  in  family  studies. 

CDFS  603.  THEORIES  OF  FAMILY  THERAPY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  At  least  one  600-level  course  in  child 
development  and  family  studies  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  family  therapy, 
major  family  therapy  theorists,  and  therapy  treat¬ 
ment  modalities. 

CDFS  615.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  CHILD 
AND  FAMILY  STUDY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  basic  research  methods  employed  in  the  study 
of  children  and  of  families  are  examined.  Students 
are  afforded  supervised  practice  in  the  application  of 
selected  research  strategies  and  methodologies. 
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CDFS  660.  FAMILY  THERAPY  SKILLS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Training  in  use  of  basic  family  therapy  skills. 
Procedures  are  applied  in  practice  groups  and  ana¬ 
logue  situations. 

CDFS  663.  STRUCTURAL  AND  STRATEGIC 
FAMILY  THERAPIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CDFS  603  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  of  theory,  research,  and  practice  of 
structural  and  strategic  family  therapies.  Readings 
will  include  a  wide  range  of  the  original  works  of 
major  theorists  such  as  Erickson,  Minuchin,  Haley, 
Watzlawick,  and  Palazzoli. 


CDFS  664.  BEHAVIORAL,  EXPERIENTIAL, 
AND  COMMUNICATIONAL  FAMILY  THER¬ 
APIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CDFS  603  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  of  theory,  research,  and  practice  of 
behavioral,  experiential,  and  communicational  fam¬ 
ily  therapies.  Readings  will  include  a  wide  range  of 
original  works  of  major  theorists. 

CDFS  665.  TRANSGENERATIONAL  AND 
SPECIALIZED  FAMILY  THERAPIES.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CDFS  603  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  of  theory,  research,  and  practice  of 
transgenerational  and  specialized  family  therapies. 
Readings  will  include  a  wide  range  of  original 
works  of  the  major  theorists. 

CDPS  667.  PRACTICUM  IN  MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Supervised  counseling  experience  in  working  with 
premarital  and  marital  problems. 

CDFS  669.  PRACTICUM  IN  FAMILY  THERA¬ 
PY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CDFS  663  and  admission  by  consent 
of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


Supervised  counseling  experience  in  family  therapy. 
CDFS  670.  HUMAN  SEXUALITY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  the  broad  scope  of  human  sexual  develop¬ 
ment  and  expression.  Particular  attention  devoted  to 
literature  on  sexual  behavior  over  the  life  cycle, 
alternate  forms  of  sexual  expression,  law,  ethics,  and 
cross-cultural  perspectives. 


CDFS  678.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  MAR¬ 
RIAGE  AND  FAMILY  THERAPY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CDFS  669  and  admission  by  consent 
of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Supervised  clinical  experience  in  a  community 
agency  working  with  a  variety  of  marital  and  family 
problems.  Depending  on  the  number  of  credit  hours 
for  which  one  is  registered,  will  require  8-24  clinic 
hours  and  3-9  experiential  hours  per  week. 

CDFS  680.  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  FOR 
CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SPECIALISTS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  doctoral  studies  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Professional  issues  involved  in  working  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  families.  Questions  of  ethics,  legal  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  value  problems  may  be  pursued,  as 
may  such  pragmatic  inquiries  as  the  role  of  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  labor  unions  in  these  fields. 

CDFS  698.  RESEARCH  M.S.  THESIS. 


Civil  Engineering 

CE  273.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3. ) 

Prerequisites:  MA  261 ,  ME  271. 

Analysis  of  stress  and  strain,  Mohr’s  circle,  equa¬ 
tions  of  equilibrium  and  compatibility;  stress-strain 
laws;  extension,  torsions,  bending  and  deflection  of 
beams,  buckling  of  columns,  elastic  stability  and 
strain  energy,  Castigliano’s  Theorem,  pressure  ves¬ 
sels,  selected  topics. 

CE  570.  ADVANCED  STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CE  270  or  CE  273. 

Studies  of  stress  and  strain,  failure  theories,  and 
yield  criteria;  flexure  and  torsion  theories  for  solid 
and  thin-walled  members;  and  energy  methods. 

CE  574.  STRUCTURAL  RELIABILITY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CE  392  and  one  course  in  structural 
design,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Elements  of  probability  theory  and  its  application  to 
structural  engineering,  statistical  distributions  of 
load,  probable  strength  of  structural  elements  and 
machine  parts;  safety  analysis  and  reliability  predic¬ 
tion  of  structural  and  mechanical  systems;  reliabili¬ 
ty-based  designs. 
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CE  577.  ANALYSIS  OF  PLATES  AND  SHELLS. 
(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  262,  CE  270. 

Kirchhoff  plate  bending  theory,  analytical  solution 
of  circular  plates,  classical  solution  of  rectangular 
plates  by  Navier  and  Levy  methods,  and  by  numeri¬ 
cal  techniques  of  Rayleigh-Ritz,  finite  difference 
and  finite  element  methods.  Analytical  solution  of 
shells  of  revolution  based  on  membrane  and  bending 
theories,  and  numerical  solution  by  the  finite  ele¬ 
ment  method. 


Cml  Engineering 
iTechnoiogy 

GET  100.  TECHNICAL  COMPUTATIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  elements  from  algebra  and  trigonometry 
appropriate  to  surveying,  estimating,  statics,  and 
other  construction-related  courses.  The  use  of  calcu¬ 
lators  and  computers  and  programming  skills  are 
stressed.  Graphs  and  reports  are  included. 

CET  104.  ELEMENTARY  SURVEYING.  (Class 
2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  147  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Measurement  of  distances,  directions  and  angles, 
using  the  tape,  level,  compass  and  transit. 
Computation  of  areas  and  traverses,  lines  and 
grades. 

CET  160.  STATICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MA  148  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MET  118.) 

Study  of  forces  acting  on  bodies  at  rest.  Coplanar 
and  non-coplanar  forces,  concurrent  and  non-con¬ 
current  forces,  friction  forces,  hydrostatic  forces, 
centroids  and  moments  of  inertia  will  be  studied. 

CET  208.  ROUTE  SURVEYING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Preliminary  and  construction  surveys  for  highways 
and  railroads,  including  calculation  and  field  work 
for  simple,  compound,  reverse,  and  easement 
curves,  grade  lines  and  slope  stakes  and  the  superel¬ 
evation  of  curves.  Preparation  of  plans,  profiles  and 
cross  sections  from  field  survey  data.  Earth-work 
estimates. 


CET  209.  LAND  SURVEYING  AND  SUBDIVI¬ 
SION.  (Class  1  or  2,  Lab.  4-6,  cr.  3  or  4.) 

Prerequisites:  CET  208  and  CET  253  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


Theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying,  subdivision, 
filing  and  recording  deeds.  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  survey  of  public  lands,  laws  of  land  surveying, 
descriptions  and  area  computations  for  land  surveys. 
Subdivision  planning,  calculations  and  plotting, 
water  main  layouts,  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  calcu¬ 
lations  and  layouts.  Street  plans  and  profiles. 

CET  253.  HYDRAULICS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  160  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Corequisite:  MA  221  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Basic  hydrostatics,  Bemouilli’s  equation,  flow  in 
water  and  sewer  lines,  overland  and  ditch  drainage, 
and  culvert  size  determination. 

CET  260.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  160  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


Corequisite:  MA  221  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MET  211. 

Study  of  stress-strain  relationships,  shear  and  bend¬ 
ing  moment  diagrams,  stresses  and  deflections  of 
beams,  axial  loads,  and  combined  stresses.  Applied 
problems  in  the  field  of  structural  design. 

CET  266.  MATERIALS  TESTING.  (Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3  or  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  260  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MET  266.) 

Testing  of  construction  materials  to  determine  phys¬ 
ical  and  mechanical  properties.  Preparation  of 
reports  from  data  secured  from  such  tests. 

CET  280.  STRUCTURAL  CALCULATIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  260  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Practice  in  the  calculation  of  loads,  reactions,  shear, 
and  moment  for  determinate  structures.  Introduction 
to  indeterminate  structures  with  emphasis  on 
moment  distribution. 


CET  299.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLO¬ 
GY.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  staff.  Primarily  for 
third  and  fourth  semester  students.  Subject  matter  to 
be  assigned  by  the  staff.  Course  may  be  repeated  for 
up  to  nine  credit  hours. 
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CET  306.  CONSTRUCTION  SURVEYING. 
(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  104  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Application  of  surveying  skills  relevant  to  the  con¬ 
struction  field.  Projects  include:  layout  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  buildings,  transfer  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  control,  establishment  of  route  center- 
lines,  establishment  of  lines  and  grades,  determina¬ 
tion  of  earthwork  quantities,  establishing  slope 
stakes,  triangulation,  topographic  mapping,  etc. 
Instruments  used  will  include  transits,  theodolites, 
automatic  levels,  construction  lasers,  and  EDMs. 

CET  310.  SURVEYING  LAW.  (Class  3,  Lab  0,  Cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CET  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  basic  legal  principles  of  land  sur¬ 
veying.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  Federal  laws 
affecting  land  surveying,  including  the  U.S.  Public 
Land  System.  Also,  topics  involving  state  laws  will 
be  covered. 

CET  331.  PROPERTIES  AND  BEHAVIOR  OF 
SOILS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  266  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Identification  and  properties  of  soils  with  emphasis 
on  laboratory  and  field  testing.  Behavior  of  soils 
relating  to  design  and  construction  of  structures  and 
highways. 

CET  499.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOL¬ 
OGY.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Hours,  subject  matter  and  credit  to  be  arranged  by 
staff.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  9 
hours. 

Chemistry 

CHM  091.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  the  program  by 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program  coordinator. 

For  cooperative  education  program  students  only. 

CHM  092.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  II.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  091. 

CHM  093.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  092. 

CHM  094.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  093. 


CHM  095.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  094. 

CHM  096.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Student  must  be  accepted  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Departmental  Professional  Practice 
Program  Coordinator. 

For  Professional  Practice  Program  students  only. 
CHM  097.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  II.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  096. 

CHM  098.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  097. 

CHM  099.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  098. 

CHM  111.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Laws  and  principles  of  chemistry,  with  special 
emphasis  on  applications  and  topics  of  importance 
in  technology.  Preparation  equivalent  to  one  year  of 
high  school  chemistry  is  recommended  for  students 
enrolling  in  this  course.  Students  with  inadequate 
preparation  should  enroll  in  GNS  160. 

CHM  112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  2, 
Lab  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  111  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  CHM  111. 

CHM  115.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  engineering. 

Laws  and  principles  of  chemistry,  with  special 
emphasis  on  topics  of  importance  in  science  and 
engineering.  Numerical  problems  and  relationships 
are  introduced  whenever  quantitative  treatment  is 
possible.  Preparation  equivalent  to  one  year  of  high 
school  chemistry  is  strongly  recommended  for  stu¬ 
dents  enrolling  in  this  course.  Students  with  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  should  enroll  in  CHM  111. 

CHM  116.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  115  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  115. 

CHM  119.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  general,  organic,  and  biological  chem¬ 
istry.  Intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  nursing 
program  but  may  be  taken  by  others  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 
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CHM  131.  CHEMISTRY  AND  ECOLOGY. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  application  of  chemical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  world  around  us  (our  environment).  It 
may  be  used  in  satisfaction  of  the  physical  science 
requirement  for  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

CHM  132.  CHEMISTRY  AND  ECOLOGY. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  131  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  131. 

CHM  215.  LABORATORY  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  Chemistry. 

Emphasis  on  the  principles  of  prudent  practice  in  the 
use  and  storage  of  laboratory  equipment  and  materi¬ 
als,  including  consideration  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  disposal  of  toxic  and  hazardous 
materials. 

CHM  220.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  116. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  164  or  equivalent. 

Recommended  for  students  who  have  completed 
CHM  115  and  116  and  who  are  planning  to  take 
CHM  373  or  CHM  321. 

A  consideration  of  certain  principles  of  general  and 
analytical  chemistry  which  are  not  covered  in  CHM 
115  and  116.  This  course  is  designed  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  course  sequences  CHM  115-116 
and  135-136. 

CHM  223.  INTRODUCTORY  QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  112  or  116. 

Introduction  to  semimicro  qualitative  analysis. 

CHM  224.  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTI¬ 
TATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  112  or  116. 

Preparation  equivalent  to  CHM  223  is  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  students  enrolling  in  this  course. 

Introduction  to  titrimetric,  gravimetric,  and  instru¬ 
mental  methods  of  analysis. 

CHM  241.  INTRODUCTORY  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  116  or  136. 

Descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  dealing  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  with  the  elements  and  the  structures, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  their  compounds. 


CHM  251.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  112  or  116. 

Introductory  organic  chemistry.  May  be  used  as  an 
introduction  to  CHM  319,  but  not  CHM  533.  Basic 
organic  structures,  reactions,  and  nomenclature  are 
considered.  Applications  to  industrial  chemistry  and 
biological  systems  are  considered. 

CHM  252.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  251  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  CHM  25 1 . 

CHM  254.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  255. 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  CHM  255 
illustrating  methods  of  separation  and  the  more 
common  techniques  and  methods  for  preparing  var¬ 
ious  types  of  organic  compounds. 

CHM  255.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CHM  112  or  116. 
Recommended  for  biology  majors. 


A  study  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and 
their  simple  derivatives  in  terms  of  (a)  structure, 
bonding,  etc.  (b)  general  syntheses  and  reactions, 
and  (c)  a  logical  modem  rationale  for  fundamental 
phenomena  as  supported  by  reactivity  orders,  orien¬ 
tation  effects,  stereo-chemistry,  and  relative  rates. 

CHM  256.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  255  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  255  with  various  functional 
groups  such  as  the  carboxyl,  carbonyl,  amino,  etc., 
and  including  such  polyfunctional  natural  products 
as  carbohydrates  and  peptides. 

CHM  258.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  256. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  254,  but  emphasizing  meth¬ 
ods  for  identifying  organic  compounds,  including 
simple  unknowns. 

CHM  261.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CHM  116  or  equivalent. 

Recommended  for  students  majoring  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  engineering.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
chemical  principles  underlying  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
compounds.  The  syntheses  and  reactions  of  these 
materials  are  discussed.  Modem  theory  and  stereo¬ 
chemistry  are  stressed  to  illustrate  the  logic  inherent  in 
the  subject  matter  and  to  demonstrate  the  predictability 
of  many  of  the  chemical  transformations. 
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CHM  262.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CHM  261  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  261,  but  with  a  broader 
scope.  The  chemistry  of  a  variety  of  functional 
groups  is  discussed.  Theory  is  employed  extensive¬ 
ly  to  demonstrate  the  coherence  underlying  seem¬ 
ingly  diverse  transformations.  Qualitative  organic 
analysis  is  introduced,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
spectroscopic  methods. 

CHM  263.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  261  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the 
lecture  material  of  CHM  261.  Elementary  laborato¬ 
ry  techniques  essential  to  organic  chemistry  are 
introduced  followed  by  the  actual  synthesis  and 
purification  of  compounds  discussed  in  CHM  261. 

CHM  264.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 


Corequisite:  CHM  262  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  263  in  that  the  experiments 
are  designed  to  illustrate  principles  discussed  in 
CHM  262.  A  major  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  methods  employed  in  organic  qualitative  analysis. 
The  student  is  expected  to  identify  several  unknown 
compounds  and  mixtures. 

CHM  265.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  6,  cr.  2.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  261  or  equivalent. 

Similar  to  CHM  263  except  that  a  larger  number  and 
more  sophisticated  organic  syntheses  are  required. 
The  preparations  are  designed,  not  only  to  illustrate 
the  classical  reactions  discussed  in  CHM  261,  but  to 
allow  for  an  extrapolation  of  the  principles  involved 
to  other  systems. 

CHM  266.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  6,  cr.  2.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  262  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  265.  All  experiments  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  discussed  in 
CHM  262.  A  major  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  the  methods  employed  in  organic  qualitative 
analysis.  The  student  is  expected  to  identify 
unknowns  and  mixtures  and  is  introduced  to  some 
modem  instrumental  techniques. 

CHM  273.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  MA  222  or  equivalent  and  CHM  112 
or  equivalent. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  general  properties 
of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  with  an  emphasis  on 
applications  of  physical  chemistry  in  real  systems. 
This  course  may  be  used  by  premedical,  predental, 
biology,  and  technology  students. 


CHM  290.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY  FOR  LOWER  DIVISION  STUDENTS. 
(Cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Undergraduate  special  work,  such  as  an  individual 
project,  not  covered  in  other  courses. 

CHM  318.  BIOMOLECULAR  NMR  SPEC¬ 
TROSCOPY/MAGNETIC  RESONANCE 
IMAGING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  256  or  CHM  262  or  CHM  333, 
plus  PHYS  221  or  PHYS  251. 

Designed  for  biotechnology,  biology  and  chemistry 
majors.  Topics  will  include:  theory  and  modem 
experimental  applications  of  proton  nuclear  reso¬ 
nance  (H-NMR)  spectroscopy,  as  needed  for  stmc- 
tural  elucidation  of  biomolecules;  H-NMR  spec¬ 
troscopy  in  two,  three,  and  four  dimensions;  and 
Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MRI)  and  its  uses  in 
diagnostic  medicine. 

CHM  319.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOCHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  119  or  CHM  112  or  CHM  116  or 
equivalent. 

A  survey  of  modem  biochemistry.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  the  stmcture  of  biomolecules,  biochemical  reac¬ 
tions  related  to  human  metabolic  processes,  and 
metabolic  interrelationships.  Open  to  all  students. 

CHM  320.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOCHEM¬ 
ICAL  TECHNIQUES.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  251  and  CHM  224  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

A  survey  of  the  theoretical  basis  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  modem  biochemical  techniques  including 
separation,  qualitative  analysis,  and  quantitative 
analysis  methods. 

CHM  321.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  1. 
(Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  136,  or  220,  and  one  year  of 
organic  chemistry.  Required  of  students  majoring  in 
chemistry. 

Quantitative  measurements  on  complex  chemical 
systems  that  show  matrix  effects  or  require  isolation 
of  a  component  prior  to  its  determination;  general 
approaches  to  quantitation  problems  at  the  trace 
level;  critical  comparisons  of  competitive  proce¬ 
dures,  with  emphasis  upon  principles  of  separation 
processes,  including  chromatography;  recognition 
and  evaluation  of  possible  sources  of  error; 
approaches  for  optimizing  conditions  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  time  and/or  effort  required  to  attain  prescribed 
levels  of  accuracy  and  precision. 
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CHM  333.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  general  chemistry  and  at 
least  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

Structure  and  function  of  biologically  important 
molecules.  Intended  for  students  in  life  science. 

CHM  342.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  374. 

Interpretation  and  correlation  of  the  reactions  and 
properties  of  inorganic  compounds  in  terms  of  their 
electronic  and  molecular  structures.  A  survey  of  the 
preparations  and  reactivities  of  important  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  representative  elements  with  an 
emphasis  on  group  trends.  The  elementary  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  transition  metals  including  magnetic  and 
spectral  properties  of  coordination  compounds. 

CHM  343.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  342  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  CHM  342. 

CHM  373.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  136,  or  220,  MA  261 ,  and  two 
semesters  of  college  physics. 

Properties  of  gases;  kinetic  molecular  theory;  intro¬ 
duction  to  atomic  and  molecular  structure;  classical 
thermodynamics,  including  chemical  equilibria, 
molecular  interpretation  of  thermodynamics. 

CHM  374.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  373. 

Phase  equilibria,  liquids,  electrolytic  solutions  and 
cells,  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules,  spec¬ 
troscopy,  chemical  kinetics,  and  solid  state. 

CHM  376.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  LAB¬ 
ORATORY.  (Lab.  6,  cr.  2.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  374  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  portion  of  CHM  373  and  374. 

CHM  424.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  11. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  321. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  374. 

Principles  and  application  of  optical  and  electrical 
methods  of  chemical  analysis,  including  topics  in 
instrumentation. 


CHM  444.  COSMOCHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  374  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


Nucleosynthesis  and  chemical  abundances.  Origin, 
composition,  and  structure  of  the  earth  and  extrater¬ 
restrial  objects.  Isotope  geology,  geo-  and  cosmo- 
chronology  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  moon 
and  meteorites. 


CHM  499.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Lab.  3  to 
Lab.  15,  cr.  1-5.) 

Undergraduate  level  special  work,  such  as  a  senior 
thesis,  not  included  in  other  courses. 


CHM  502.  MODERN  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  modem  chemistry  can  best  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  high  school  level.  The  laboratory  will 
deal  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  lecture  demon¬ 
stration  equipment,  the  use  of  films  and  film  strips, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  organizing  and  run¬ 
ning  a  high  school  chemical  laboratory. 

CHM  504.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 


Prerequisite:  A  previous  course  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry. 


A  general  survey  of  practical  and  theoretical  aspects 
of  elementary  organic  chemistry  followed  by  a  more 
intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics.  Designed 
primarily  for  secondary  school  teachers.  Credit  in 
this  course  may  not  be  used  toward  a  degree  in 
chemistry. 
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CHM  505.  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY  FOR 


TEACHERS  1.  (Class  3,  cr. 


3.) 


Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  chemistry  and 
college  mathematics. 


Topics  include  atomic  structure,  modem  theories  of 
the  chemical  bond,  a  stmctured  study  of  the  Periodic 
Table,  the  chemical  properties  of  the  main  group  and 
transition  elements,  and  chemical  calculations. 
Modem  concepts  of  inorganic  chemistry  will  be 
introduced  whenever  possible.  Designed  primarily 
for  junior  or  senior  high  school  teachers.  Credit  in 
this  course  may  not  be  used  toward  a  graduate 
degree  in  chemistry. 
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CHM  506.  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY  FOR 
TEACHERS  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  chemistry  and 
college  mathematics. 

Topics  include  chemical  thermodynamics,  chemical 
equilibria,  electrochemistry,  chemical  kinetics,  and 
nuclear  chemistry,  presented  from  a  physical/analyt¬ 
ical  perspective.  Designed  primarily  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers.  Credit  in  this  course 
may  not  be  used  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  chem¬ 
istry. 
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CHM  513.  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE.  (Class  1, 
cr.  1.) 

Types  of  information  in  technical  publications;  exer¬ 
cises  in  finding,  assembling  and  using  such  data. 

CHM  533.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  CHM  256  and  CHM 
321  or  equivalent. 

Chemistry  and  utilization  in  the  living  organisms  of 
lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  enzymes,  and  hor¬ 
mones;  physiological  chemistry  of  the  blood,  urine, 
and  other  fluids  and  tissues;  essentials  of  nutrition. 

CHM  534.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  533  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  CHM  533  with  emphasis  on  enzy¬ 
matic  catalysis  and  metabolic  transformations. 

CHM  535.  BIOCHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 

(Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  CHM  534  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  CHM  534. 

CHM  548.  RADIOCHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  374  or  equivalent. 

Elements  of  nuclear  chemistry;  the  uses  of  isotopes 
in  chemical  research;  elementary  principles  of  radi¬ 
ation  chemistry. 

CHM  549.  RADIOCHEMISTRY  LABOR¬ 
ATORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  548. 

Laboratory  work  to  accompany  CHM  548. 

CHM  561.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  A  previous  course  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry. 

A  general  survey  of  practical  and  theoretical  aspects 
of  elementary  organic  chemistry  followed  by  a  more 
intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics.  Designed 
primarily  for  secondary  school  teachers.  This  course 
may  not  be  used  toward  a  degree  in  chemistry. 

CHM  562.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIC  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  262  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  use  of  the  methods  and  principles  of 
organic  chemistry  in  the  manufacture  of  commer¬ 
cially  valuable  products  ultimately  derived  from 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  biomass.  Includes 
consideration  of  the  preparation  and  uses  of  poly¬ 
mers,  dyes,  drugs,  agrichemicals,  food  additives, 
and  other  bulk  chemicals. 


CHM  563.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  262  or  equivalent. 

Ionic  and  free  radical  reactions  are  discussed  criti¬ 
cally  with  emphasis  on  the  synthetic  and  mechanis¬ 
tic  aspects  of  the  reactions  studied.  Selected  topics 
in  physical  organic  chemistry. 

CHM  568.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLYMER 
CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  262  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  the  synthesis,  characterization, 
and  physical  properties  of  macromolecules.  The 
reactions,  thermodynamics,  and  kinetics  of  polymer¬ 
ization  as  well  as  the  physical  characterization,  the 
molecular  structure,  and  the  fabrication  of  polymers 
will  be  discussed. 

CHM  599.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Graduate  level  directed  reading  or  special  work  not 
included  in  other  courses. 


Chemic^  Technology 

CHT  201.  UNIT  OPERATIONS  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  MA  148  or  equivalent  and  CHM  112 
or  equivalent. 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  chemical 
process  equipment,  its  use,  and  its  applications.  It 
focuses  study  on  the  principles,  materials,  systems 
of  equipment,  and  some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
chemical  manufacturing  processing.  Chemical  plant 
operations  such  as  filtration,  evaporation,  drying, 
crystallization,  solvent  extraction,  distillation,  and 
fluid  handling  are  described  and  discussed. 

CHT  202.  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECTS  IN  CHEM¬ 
ICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  (Lab.  6,  cr.  2.) 


Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHT  225. 

Each  student  will  complete  a  project  requiring  the 
use  of  the  library  for  research  and  laboratory  to  carry 
out  the  project.  A  written  report  of  the  project  is 
required. 

CHT  225.  INSTRUMENTAL  QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  224,  CHM  273. 

An  introduction  to  instrumental  methods  of  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  applications  rather  than 
design  of  instruments. 

CHT  273.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  222,  or  equivalent,  and  CHM 
112. 


An  introductory  treatment  of  the  general  properties 
of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  This  course  may  be 
used  by  technology  or  science  students. 
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Computer  Information 
%stems 

CIS  204.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER- 
BASED  SYSTEMS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  computer-based  systems  with  an 
emphasis  on  how  computers  can  assist  the  user. 
Computer  concepts,  terminology,  and  a  survey  of 
programming  languages,  operating  systems,  word 
processing,  spreadsheets,  database,  communica¬ 
tions,  graphics,  and  Internet  are  included.  Extensive 
laboratory  exercises  are  assigned. 

CIS  205.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  FOR 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Not  for  ISCP  majors. 

Prerequisite:  CIS  204. 

An  integrated  approach  to  Management  Information 
Systems  with  emphasis  on  business  systems  analy¬ 
sis,  design,  development  and  implementation.  A 
case  problem  will  be  presented  which  the  students 
will  implement  via  the  above  approach. 

CIS  210.  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  One  personal  computer  course  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

The  personal  computer  is  explored  at  the  application 
level.  Topics  covered  include  an  in-depth  study  of 
DOS  commands  and  application  software  review. 
An  overview  of  digital  circuits,  the  internal  structure 
of  microcomputers,  microchip  differences,  PC  com¬ 
munications,  microcomputer  operating  systems  and 
peripheral  devices  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
evaluation  of  PC  hardware  and  software.  New  tech¬ 
nology  topics  round  out  the  course. 

CIS  215.  STRUCTURED  PROGRAM  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CIS  204. 

An  introduction  to  the  program  development  cycle, 
logic  diagrams,  debugging  procedures,  top-down 
design,  top-down  programming,  and  structured  pro¬ 
gramming.  The  BASIC  programming  language  is 
used  to  implement  program  solutions.  Extensive 
programming  exercises  are  assigned. 

CIS  216.  OBJECT-ORIENTED  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT.  (Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  215. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gram  development.  An  overview  of  object-oriented 
analysis  and  design  techniques  and  terminology  is 
presented.  Object-oriented  programming  techniques 
are  implemented  using  a  visual  programming  envi¬ 
ronment.  Extensive  written  homework  and  comput¬ 
er  laboratory  exercises  are  assigned.  Computer  pro¬ 
gram  solutions  are  implemented  using  a  visual  pro¬ 
gramming  environment. 


CIS  252.  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CIS  262  and  CIS  265. 

An  introduction  to  the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  system  cycle.  Through  actual  problem  solution, 
the  student  is  introduced  to  the  techniques  of  system 
planning,  analysis,  form  and  file  design,  documenta¬ 
tion,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 

CIS  253.  APPLIED  DATABASE  TECH¬ 
NIQUES.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CIS  262  and  CIS  265. 

An  introduction  to  the  applied  aspects  of  database 
systems  and  their  associated  languages.  Topics 
include  database  terminology  and  concepts  includ¬ 
ing  data  modeling,  data  dictionaries,  redundancy, 
independence,  security,  privacy,  and  integrity. 
Extensive  laboratory  exercises  are  assigned. 

CIS  261.  RPG  PROGRAMMING.  (Class  2,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  215. 

An  introduction  to  programming  in  RPG/400. 
Extensive  programming  exercises  are  assigned 
including  report  generation,  control  breaks  and  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  indexed  files. 


CIS  262.  C  PROGRAMMING.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  4.) 


Prerequisites:  Three  programming  courses. 

A  study  of  the  C  programming  language.  Topics 
include  identifiers,  datatypes,  relational  and  logical 
operators,  functions,  expressions  and  statements, 
storage  classes,  loops,  selections,  formatted  input 
and  output,  array  processing,  structures,  and  point¬ 
ers.  Students  are  assigned  several  programming  pro¬ 
jects  with  an  emphasis  on  structured  programming 
and  top-down  programming  development. 

CIS  265.  COBOL  PROGRAMMING.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Three  programming  courses. 

A  study  of  the  programming  language,  ANS 
COBOL,  which  is  especially  useful  for  file  and  table 
handling  and  extensive  input  and  output  operations. 
The  student  will  study  the  structure  and  details  of 
COBOL  and  perform  programming  exercises  deal¬ 
ing  with  practical  applications  like  sorting,  table 
handling,  selection  and  file  maintenance  using 
sequential,  indexed  and  direct  files. 

CIS  286.  COMPUTER  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 
1.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  CIS  210  and  CIS  215. 

An  introduction  to  computer  operating  systems  and 
other  systems  software.  Topics  include:  supervisor 
organization,  utility  programs,  job  control  language, 
memory  management  and  process  management. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


CIS  290.  COMPUTER  PROJECT.  (Cr.  14.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department  head. 

Independent  study  for  sophomore  students  who 
desire  to  execute  a  computer-oriented  project. 
Course  may  be  repeated  for  up  to  six  hours  credit. 

CIS  291.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  I.  (Cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Cooperative 
Education  program. 

Prerequisite:  Practice  in  industry  with  written 
reports  of  this  practice  by  the  co-op  student. 

CIS  292.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  11.  (Cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  291 . 

Prerequisite:  Practice  in  industry  with  written 
reports  of  this  practice  by  the  co-op  student. 

CIS  299.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND 
COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING.  (Cr.  1-4.) 


Hours,  credit  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by 
staff.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  nine  hours  credit. 

CIS  301.  DATA  AND  FILE  STRUCTURES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3,  or  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisites:  CIS  362. 

Methods  of  organizing,  linking,  and  retrieving  infor¬ 
mation  stored  in  computer  memory  or  auxiliary  stor¬ 
age:  arrays,  lists,  stacks,  queues,  linked  lists,  trees. 
File  organization  and  access:  sequential,  random, 
indexed,  linked,  inverted,  partitioned.  Associated 
data  manipulation  algorithms:  data  entry,  searching, 
retrieval,  sorting;  algorithmic  analysis.  Selected 
applications. 

CIS  304.  ADVANCED  COMPUTER  UTILIZA¬ 
TION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  204. 

This  course  is  a  continuaton  of  CIS  204.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course  are  to  teach  students  how  to 
obtain  and  analyze  information,  apply  advanced 
application  skills,  research  a  topic,  generate  reports 
and  present  the  results.  These  computer  skills  are 
required  in  many  disciplines  today. 

CIS  340.  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  286. 


The  role  of  data  communications  in  modem  busi¬ 
ness  environments  is  explored.  Real  time  systems 
and  data  transmission  techniques  are  covered. 
Topics  include  terminal  equipment,  communication 
media,  data  codes,  error  detection  and  correction, 
local  area  versus  wide  area  networks,  digital  trans¬ 
mission  techniques,  terminal  software,  and  the  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  (OSI)  model  for  network 
software.  The  primary  emphasis  in  the  course  is  on 
software  aspects. 


CIS  345.  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  computer  course. 

A  survey  of  computer  hardware  used  to  make  graph¬ 
ic  displays  including  printers,  plotters,  and  cathode 
ray  tubes.  Programming  techniques  for  plotting  lines 
and  special  symbols,  and  the  organization  and  repre¬ 
sentation  of  data,  and  a  survey  of  applications. 

CIS  351.  DECISION  SUPPORT  AND  EXPERT 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  0  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing  in  CIS  program. 

Introduction  to  techniques  employed  in  supporting 
decision-making  in  business,  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Various  types  of  models  are  developed  and 
solved  using  manual  and  computerized  techniques. 
Students  analyze,  prepare  a  model  for,  and  develop 
solutions  for  selected  types  of  problems.  Decision 
support  software  packages  may  be  specified  to 
implement  some  solutions.  Topics  include  an 
overview  and  relationship  to  Artificial  Intelligence, 
project  management,  optimization  techniques,  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis,  graphical  analysis,  simulation  tech¬ 
niques,  building  management  models,  and  presenta¬ 
tions  of  results. 

CIS  354.  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SYS¬ 
TEMS  ANALYSIS  &  DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing  in  CIS  program. 

This  course  discusses  the  role  of  databases  in  the 
System  Development  Life  Cycle,  with  an  emphasis 
on  relational  database  analysis  and  design  tech¬ 
niques— logical  data  modeling.  Additional  topics 
include  the  functions  and  components  of  state-of- 
the-art  commercial  DBMS  software,  distributed 
databases,  database  models,  and  the  role  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Database  Administrator.  Students  will  be 
assigned  analysis  and  design  projects. 

CIS  355.  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 
IMPLEMENTATION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Fifth  semester  standing  in  CIS 
Program. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  implementation  of  a 
relational  DBMS.  Students  will  use  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  languages  and  tools  to  implement  design  speci¬ 
fications.  Additional  topics  include  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  physical  data  models,  backup/recovery  facil¬ 
ities,  concurrency  control,  integrity  services  and 
security  mechanisms.  Students  will  be  assigned 
implementation  projects. 
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CIS  362.  TOPICS  IN  C.  (Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CIS  262. 

This  is  the  second  course  in  C.  Advanced  topics  such 
as  reusability  are  stressed  to  utilize  the  sophisticated 
features  of  the  language.  The  use  of  library  routines 
is  incorporated  into  course  assignments. 

CIS  365.  TOPICS  IN  COBOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CIS  265. 

Advanced  COBOL  topics  concerning  indexed  files 
with  variable  length  records,  direct  files,  sophisticat¬ 
ed  table  handling  employing  subscripting  and  index¬ 
ing,  simulation  and  subprogram  use.  The  Report 
Writer  feature  of  COBOL  is  also  introduced. 
Programming  exercises  include  advanced  file  main¬ 
tenance  techniques  and  menu-driven  programs. 

CIS  383.  ON-LINE  PROGRAMMING  TECH¬ 
NIQUES.  (Class  3,  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  365. 

An  introduction  to  Command  Level  CICS  used  to 
illustrate  the  concepts  and  considerations  required  in 
the  design  development  and  implementation  of  on¬ 
line  application  programs.  CICS  commands,  pro¬ 
gram  design,  programming,  screen  maps,  debugging 
and  testing  are  covered  utilizing  business  oriented 
assignments. 

CIS  386.  COMPUTER  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

11.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  286. 

A  continuation  of  CIS  286  with  emphasis  on  sys¬ 
tems  generation,  control  languages,  using  VMS, 
UNIX  and  Windows  NT. 

CIS  388.  LAN  TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CIS  210  and  CIS  340,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Local  Area  Networks  from  the  technician’s  point  of 
view.  Topics  include  the  various  topologies  and  pro¬ 
tocols  which  are  available  in  today’s  LANs,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  requirements,  and  network  load¬ 
ing  factors.  The  Novell  network  will  be  explored  in 
great  detail.  Differences  between  wide  area  net¬ 
works  and  local  area  networks  will  be  explored. 

CIS  389.  NOVELL  LAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  388. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  CIS  388.  The 
emphasis  in  the  course  is  in  illustrating  the  tasks  that 
the  LAN  administrator  must  perform  to  maintain  a 
Novell  network.  Topics  include  the  SYSCON  menu, 
menu  creation,  trustee  assignments,  assigning  rights 
to  users,  file  directories,  installing  software  on  the 
file  server,  login  scripts,  and  network  monitoring 
software. 


CIS  393.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CIS  292. 

Practice  in  industry  with  written  reports  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  co-op  student. 

CIS  394.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  IV.  (Cr.  1.) 
Prerequisite:  CIS  393. 

Practice  in  industry  with  written  reports  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  co-op  student. 

CIS  395.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  V.  (Cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  394. 

Practice  in  industry  with  written  reports  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  co-op  student. 

CIS  396.  COMPUTER  LABORATORY.  (Lab.  1- 
6,  cr.  1-2.) 

Applied  computer  laboratory  experiences  carried 
out  on  an  independent  study  basis  in  conjunction 
with  other  courses,  assignments,  or  problems. 

CIS  413.  EDP  AUDITING  AND  CONTROL. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Senior  Standing  and  two  program¬ 
ming  courses. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  EDP  audit¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  on  understanding  EDP  controls,  the 
types  of  EDP  audits,  and  the  concepts  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  EDP  audits.  Exposure  to  risk  assess¬ 
ment  and  professional  standards  in  the  field  of  EDP 
auditing  are  provided. 

CIS  423.  STRUCTURED  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
AND  DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing  in  CIS  program. 

This  is  the  first  semester  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
in  the  advanced  study  of  the  system  development 
life  cycle.  Topics  include  analysis  and  design  using 
structured  techniques  to  analyze  existing  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  preparation  of  the  associated  struc¬ 
tured  documentation  to  design  new  computer  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  and  preparation  of  the  technical 
specification  to  implement  the  system. 

CIS  424.  OBJECT  ORIENTED  ANALYSIS 
DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  423. 

This  is  the  second  semester  of  a  two-semester 
sequence  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  system  life 
cycle.  Topics  include  the  techniques  used  to  support 
structured  analysis  and  design  such  as  project  man¬ 
agement,  software  quality  assurance,  computer- 
assisted  software  engineering  (CASE),  and  any 
state-of-the-art  techniques  that  the  software  engi¬ 
neering  profession  introduces  to  support  the  systems 
development  process. 
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CIS  426.  APPLIED  SOFTWARE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  PROJECT.  (Class  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  423. 

A  capstone  course  integrating  the  knowledge  and 
abilities  gained  through  the  other  computer  related 
courses  in  the  curriculum  within  a  comprehensive 
system  development  project. 

CIS  440.  ADVANCED  DATA  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  340  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  CIS  340  with  emphasis  on  com¬ 
mon  carrier  systems,  ATM,  Systems  Network 
Architecture  (SNA),  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface  (FDDI),  and  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN).  New  developments  in  data  com¬ 
munications  will  be  discussed.  Students  will  design 
and  simulate  a  wide  area  network  using  a  simulation 
software  package. 

CIS  452.  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  1.  (Class  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  and  a  compiler  language. 

Topics  in  operations  research.  Students  will  apply 
manual  and  programming  techniques  to  solve  simu¬ 
lations,  integer,  zero-one,  linear  programming,  wait¬ 
ing  line,  and  other  types  of  problems. 

CIS  460.  PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  301. 

A  broad  overview  of  some  basic  and  advanced  con¬ 
cepts  in  higher  level  languages  and  their  design. 
Emphasis  is  on  issues  and  breadth  rather  than  on 
details.  Topics  cover  basic  characteristics  of  pro¬ 
gramming  languages,  formal  methods  of  defining 
syntax  and  semantics,  broad  language  areas  of  string 
and  list  processing,  formula  manipulation,  on-line 
commands,  simulation,  concepts  of  languages  for 
specialized  application  areas  and  for  program  vali¬ 
dation,  and  current  research  topics  and  technical 
issues. 

CIS  483.  COMPUTER  HARDWARE/SOFT¬ 
WARE  SELECTION.  (Class  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing  in  CIS  program. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  EDP  technical 
personnel  with  information  required  to  plan,  design, 
and  select  computer  systems.  Included  are  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  corporate  requirements,  configuration 
of  hardware  and  software  to  satisfy  stated  require¬ 
ments,  comparison  and  evaluation  of  hardware  and 
software,  installation  considerations,  implementa¬ 
tion  procedures,  performance  measurement 
approaches  and  contract  negotiations. 


CIS  485.  TOPICS  IN  INFORMATION  SYS¬ 
TEMS  AND  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Final  semester  course  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
state-of-the-art.  Special  guest  lecturers,  field  trips, 
and  one  to  several-session  series  lectures  are  utilized 
to  cover  pertinent  topics. 

CIS  490.  SENIOR  PROJECT.  (Cr.  1-4.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department  head. 

Independent  study  for  seniors  who  desire  to  execute 
a  complete  computer  oriented  project. 

CIS  497.  COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION¬ 
AL  SYSTEMS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department  head. 

Hours,  credit,  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by 
staff. 


Construction  Technology 

CNT  280.  QUANTITY  SURVEY  AND  ESTI¬ 
MATING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ARET  250  or  CET  208,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  methods  to  estimate  quantities  of  materi¬ 
als  required  in  construction.  Practice  in  making 
quantity  surveys.  Introduction  to  estimating  labor 
and  costs. 

CNT  325.  STRUCTURAL  APPLICATIONS. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  280  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  statically  determinant  and 
indeterminate  structures  with  a  discussion  of 
moment  distribution.  Standard  design  procedures 
for  wood,  steel  and  concrete  structures.  Sizing  of 
beams,  columns  and  connections. 

CNT  335.  SHORING,  FORMWORK  AND 
SCAFFOLDING  DESIGN  AND  SAFETY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CET  280,  CET  331,  CNT  341  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Fundamentals  in  the  design  of  shoring;  concrete 
forms  for  beams,  columns,  slabs  and  walls;  the 
design  and  selection  of  scaffolding  systems.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  erection  and  fabrication  techniques  with 
an  emphasis  upon  safety. 

CNT  341.  CONSTRUCTION  OPERATIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Management,  methods  and  equipment  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  earthworks,  bridges  and 
roads.  Contractor  organization,  job  management, 
and  safety.  Excavation,  formwork,  concrete,  mason¬ 
ry,  and  steel  erection  methods. 
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CNT  344.  CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ARET  276  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Inspection  procedures  as  applied  to  contracted  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  role  inspection  plays  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  completed  contract.  The  laboratory  peri¬ 
od  is  used  for  demonstration,  guest  lecturer  presen¬ 
tations,  and  for  field  trips  to  construction  sites,  fab¬ 
rication  shops,  and  testing  laboratories. 

CNT  442.  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  AND  BID¬ 
DING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CNT  280  and  CNT  341  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Estimating  total  job  costs,  and  the  study  of  bidding 
practices  of  the  construction  industry.  Topics 
include:  unit  costs  of  materials  and  labor,  quantity 
survey,  overhead,  subcontracts,  total  estimated 
costs,  and  bid  price.  The  laboratory  period  is  for  the 
development  of  costs  for  an  actual  job. 

CNT  445.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CNT  450  and  CNT  341  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Business  policy  and  problems  as  they  relate  to  con¬ 
struction  companies.  Contractors’  organization, 
financial  management,  project  management,  super¬ 
vision,  cost  analysis,  and  equipment  economics. 

CNT  450.  CONSTRUCTION  SCHEDULING. 
(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CNT  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  planning  and  control  of  construction 
projects.  Time  schedules  for  materials,  labor  and 
equipment,  expediting  material  delivery,  bar  charts. 
Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  scheduling.  Precedence 
diagrams  and  Program  Evaluation  Review 
Techniques  (PERT).  The  course  emphasizes  the  use 
of  computers  for  scheduling  and  updating  of  the 
construction  process. 

CNT  487.  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  2,  Lab  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CNT  494  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  functional  relationships  required  to 
design  modem  commercial,  office,  hospital,  indus¬ 
trial  and  institutional  facilities.  Development  and 
leasing  of  commercial  buildings.  Design  of  office 
interiors  including  an  introduction  to  furniture  and 
communications  systems.  A  basic  introduction  to 
drafting  and  blueprint  reading. 


CNT  489.  SENIOR  PROJECT  SURVEY.  (Class 
1,  cr.  1.) 

Students  will  develop  a  topic  for  the  following 
design  project,  CNT  490.  They  will  develop  project 
scope  and  establish  time  schedules  for  completion  of 
the  project.  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop 
alternate  proposals.  This  course  should  be  taken 
pass/no  pass. 

CNT  490.  SENIOR  PROJECT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

The  development  of  a  project  which  will  combine 
the  skill  and  knowledge  gained  from  various  areas 
of  study.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  present  a 
project  which  has  been  approved  by  his  faculty  advi¬ 
sor  to  a  panel  of  departmental  faculty  chosen  by  the 
advisor.  This  presentation  should  include  graphical 
material  as  well  as  oral  and  written  communication. 

CNT  493.  FACILITY  OPERATIONS, 
SCHEDULING  AND  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  2, 
Lab  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  200,  ARET  283,  CNT  492  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  management,  methods  and 
equipment  used  in  the  remodeling  or  construction  of 
commercial,  office  and  institutional  buildings.  A 
study  of  the  planning  and  control  of  construction 
projects  including  time  schedules  for  materials, 
labor,  equipment  and  maintenance;  expediting  mate¬ 
rial  delivery;  bar  charts;  Critical  Path  Method 
(CPM);  and  Program  Evaluation  Review 
Techniques  (PERT)  for  scheduling.  Business  policy 
problems  as  they  relate  to  facilities  as  well  as  finan¬ 
cial  management,  project  management,  supervision, 
cost  analysis  and  equipment  costs  will  be  discussed. 

CNT  495.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FACILITY 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  Lab  0,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  topics  directly  related  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  large  facilities  with  an  emphasis  on 
architectural  and  engineering  systems,  maintenance, 
cost  management,  life  safety,  and  grounds  and  land¬ 
scaping  maintenance. 

CNT  499.  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Hours,  subject  matter  and  credit  to  be  arranged  by 
stalf.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine 
hours. 

Communication 

COM  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  STUDIES.  (Class  1,  Lab.  0,  cr.  1.) 

This  survey  of  the  communication  field  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  participative  lectures  from  both 
researchers  and  practitioners.  Lectures  will  focus  on 
key  areas  within  the  discipline. 
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COM  114.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  communication  theories  as  applied  to 
speech;  practical  communicative  experiences  rang¬ 
ing  from  interpersonal  communication  and  small 
group  process  through  discussion  to  speaking  in 
standard  speaker- audience  situations. 

COM  115.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  preparation,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  oral  delivery  of  messages  to  audi¬ 
ences  in  practical  situations  encountered  in  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

COM  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS 
MEDIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  understand 
the  critical  processes  and  roles  of  mass  media  in 
contemporary  life.  A  survey  of  the  history,  functions, 
and  responsibilities  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
motion  pictures,  video,  sound  recording,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  public  relations  and  advertising. 

COM  202.  ELECTRONIC  MEDIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  COM  201. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  COM  130.) 

Origin,  development,  nature,  and  function  of  radio 
and  television  in  America. 

COM  210.  DEBATING  PUBLIC  ISSUES.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Study  of  organization  as  applied  to  public  discourse. 
Lectures  on  logic  and  reasoning,  library  research 
methods,  and  bibliography,  identification  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  issues,  construction  of  organization  of  cases, 
refutation  and  rebuttal,  and  the  phrasing  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  argumentative  speech.  Preparation  of 
debate  cases. 

COM  211.  PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  COM¬ 
MUNICATION  ACTIVITIES.  (Class  0,  Lab.  0,  cr. 
1  OR  Class  0,  Lab.  0,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit,  maximum  total  4  cred¬ 
its.) 

Practice  and  training  in  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
applied  communication  activities.  May  include  pro¬ 
jects  in  organizational  communication  or  public 
relations,  public  presentations,  or  participation  in 
competitive  forensic  events. 


COM  213.  VOICE  AND  DICTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Introduction  to  the  contemporary  theories  of  inter¬ 
personal  communication,  with  particular  focus  on 
the  implications  of  the  theories  for  the  process  of 
interpersonal  and  intrapersonal  communication. 
Investigation  and  comparative  analysis  of  rhetorical 
theories,  linguistic  theories,  behavioral  theories, 
quantitative  theories,  and  psychological  theories 
will  be  emphasized,  as  will  be  construction  and 
analysis  of  models  of  communication. 

COM  214.  COMPARATIVE  THEORIES  OF 
INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  0,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Introduction  to  the  contemporary  theories  of  inter¬ 
personal  communication,  with  particular  focus  on 
the  implications  of  the  theories  for  the  process  of 
interpersonal  and  intrapersonal  communication. 
Investigation  and  comparative  analysis  of  rhetorical 
theories,  linguistic  theories,  behavioral  theories, 
quantitative  theories  and  psychological  theories  will 
be  emphasized,  as  will  be  construction  and  analysis 
of  models  of  communication. 

COM  225.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RHETORIC 
AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

A  study  of  rhetoric  as  an  agent  of  social  change. 
Analysis  of  strategies  and  techniques  of  nonoratori- 
cal  as  well  as  oratorical  forms  of  contemporary 
rhetorical  situations. 

COM  241.  PRACTICUM  IN  ORAL  INTER¬ 
PRETATION.  (Lab.  2  or  4,  cr.  1  or  2.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit;  maximum  total  4  cred¬ 
its.) 

Practical  training  and  experimentation  in  individual 
and  ensemble  oral  interpretation. 

COM  250.  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIETY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  print,  broadcast  and  film  media  in 
their  relationship  and  influence  on  society.  Study 
topics  include:  mass  communication  theories,  docu¬ 
mentaries,  commercialism,  news  media,  media 
effects  and  control,  feedback,  educational  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  audience  analysis. 

COM  253.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  115. 

Theories,  methods,  and  practice  of  public  relations 
and  their  application  in  industry,  government,  edu¬ 
cation,  social  agencies,  and  other  institutions. 
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COM  255.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEWS  WRIT¬ 
ING  AND  EDITING.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  103  or  ENGL  105. 

Fundamentals  of  gathering,  evaluating,  writing,  and 
editing  news.  (Basic  typing  ability  desirable.) 

COM  300.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
IN  COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  the  development  and  application  of 
historical,  critical,  and  empirical  research  methods 
pertinent  to  communication  problems.  Fundamental 
concepts  of  problem  identification,  sampling,  sur¬ 
veys,  historical  sources,  critical  models,  reliability 
and  validity  of  both  measurement  and  research 
design  in  communication  research. 

COM  301.  APPLIED  COMMUNICATION 
RESEARCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  114  or  115  and  COM  300. 

Students  in  Applied  Communication  Research  will 
be  exposed  to  specific  communication  research 
methodologies  in  more  depth  and  detail  than  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  introductory  communication  research 
course,  COM  300.  Students  in  Applied 
Communication  Research  will  undertake  research 
projects  which  apply  research  concepts  and  methods 
obtained  in  COM  300  and  expand  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  and  practice  of  communication  research. 

COM  302.  PUBLICATIONS  DESIGN.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  focuses  on  the  design,  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  documents  using  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Emphasis  is  given  to  principles  of  publica¬ 
tion  design  and  page  makeup,  typography,  and  the 
use  of  personal  computers  in  business  and  industrial 
publishing.  Lab  sessions  allow  students  hands-on 
experience  in  using  desktop  publishing  software  and 
computer  systems.  Cross-listed  as  ENGL  302, 
Publications  Design. 

COM  310.  FAMILY  COMMUNICATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

The  application  of  theories  of  interpersonal  commu¬ 
nication  to  family  life.  Emphasis  on  feedback, 
empathy,  and  trust  as  contributing  factors  to  effec¬ 
tive  communication  within  families.  A  case  study 
approach  is  used. 

COM  314.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  115. 

Development  of  a  marked  degree  of  skill  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  delivery  of  various  types  of  speeches; 
special  emphasis  on  speeches  related  to  the  student’s 
major  vocational  area. 


COM  315.  SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  OF 
TECHNICAL  INFORMATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Open  only  to  students  enrolled  in  the  departments  of 
technology. 

The  organization  and  presentation  of  information  of 
a  practical  technical  nature.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  study,  preparation,  and  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  such  presentations. 

COM  318.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PERSUASION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Persuasion  and  its  effects  on  behavior  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  evidence  and  reasoning  and  on  emotional  and 
personal  proof;  practice  in  critical  reception  as  well 
as  effective  composition  of  persuasive  discourse. 

COM  319.  THE  RHETORICAL  TRADITION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  historical  survey  of  major  rhetorical  theory  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  Western  civilization, 
with  major  emphasis  on  Aristotle  and  the  New 
Rhetoric. 

COM  320.  SMALL  GROUP  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

A  study  of  group  thinking  and  problem-solving 
methods;  participation  in  and  evaluation  of  commit¬ 
tee  and  informal  discussion  groups. 

COM  323.  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
SPEAKING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

The  study  of  oral  communication  problems  and 
responsibilities  in  the  business-organizational  envi¬ 
ronment.  Participation  in  problem-solving  from 
investigation  and  informative  speaking  to  advocacy 
and  parliamentary  debate. 

COM  325.  INTERVIEWING:  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Theory  and  practice  of  methods  in  selected  inter¬ 
view  settings;  informational,  employment,  and  per¬ 
suasive.  Emphasis  on  communication  between  two 
persons,  questioning  techniques,  and  the  logical  and 
psychological  bases  of  interpersonal  persuasion. 

COM  330.  THEORIES  OF  MASS  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  mass  communication  theories 
and  theorists.  Readings  and  discussion  of  McLuhan, 
Lippman,  LaFleur,  Lazarsfeld,  Schramm, 
Stephenson,  and  other  significant  contributors. 
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COM  331.  RADIO  PRODUCTION.  (Class  1, 
Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  201 . 

Basic  principles  of  producing,  directing,  and  writing 
for  radio.  Treats  program  types,  production  meth¬ 
ods,  techniques  of  the  sound  studio,  principles  of 
directing  radio  programs,  and  laboratory  practice  in 
production  and  direction. 

COM  332.  TELEVISION  PRODUCTION.  (Class 
1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  331 . 

Basic  principles  of  producing,  writing,  and  directing 
for  television.  Production  and  direction  of  television 
programs  at  the  Purdue  Television  Unit.  Treats  pro¬ 
gram  types  and  television  criticism,  and  explores 
creative  treatment  of  visual,  artistic,  and  nonverbal 
elements  of  communication  in  television. 

COM  334.  JOURNALISM  FOR  THE  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  MEDIA.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  202. 

The  development  and  practice  of  electronic  journal¬ 
ism  with  projects  relating  to  straight  news,  feature 
reports,  commentary,  editorial,  interview,  and  docu¬ 
mentary. 

COM  337.  VIDEO  PRODUCTION/EDITING. 

(Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  331  or  COM  332  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Provides  experience  in  writing  program  proposals 
and  scripts,  taping  with  small-format  television 
equipment,  audio  equipment  and  on-line  video  edit¬ 
ing  for  various  program  formats.  Special  attention  to 
editing  theory  and  technique,  aesthetic  considera¬ 
tions,  and  institutional  and  community  cable  outlets. 

COM  343.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ORAL 
INTERPRETATION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

A  study  of  basic  theories  of  oral  interpretation 
including  the  analysis  and  presentation  of  literature. 

COM  344.  ADVANCED  INTERPRETATION: 
POETRY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  343  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  theories  and  analytical  concepts  of  inter¬ 
pretation  dealing  only  with  poetic  literature. 

COM  345.  ADVANCED  INTERPRETATION: 
PROSE.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  343  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  theories  and  analytical  concepts  of  inter¬ 
pretation  dealing  only  with  prose  literature  and 
focusing  on  dialogue  and  narration. 


COM  346.  ADVANCED  INTERPRETATION: 
DRAMA.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  343  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  theories  and  analytical  concepts  of  inter¬ 
pretation  dealing  only  with  dramatic  literature:  the 
play,  dialogue,  monologue. 

COM  347.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PER¬ 
FORMANCE.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  114  and  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Study  and  practice  in  radio  and  television  communi¬ 
cation,  continuity,  news,  interview,  discussion, 
music,  commercials,  drama;  basic  voice  instruction 
and  technical  orientation. 

COM  350.  INTERRACIAL  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  114  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  problems  and  solutions  in  interracial 
communication.  Investigation  of  negative  attitudes 
and  other  barriers  impeding  interethnic  communica¬ 
tion,  especially  between  whites  and  blacks.  Use  of 
model  communicative  situations  in  interracial  dia¬ 
logue. 

COM  352.  MASS  COMMUNICATION  LAW. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  202. 

Study  of  Anglo-American  traditions  and  trends,  as 
well  as  current  American  conditions  of  the  laws  of 
libel,  privacy,  fair  comment  and  criticism,  privilege, 
property  rights,  and  copyright  as  much  factors  affect 
the  print  journalist  and  the  broadcaster.  Emphasis  is 
on  existing  state  and  federal  regulations  and  prece¬ 
dents. 

COM  353.  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  253. 

Approaches  to  problems  in  public  relations  as  they 
occur  in  industry,  government,  education,  social 
agencies,  and  other  institutions. 

COM  355.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  201. 

Theory  and  practice  of  advertising  in  the  mass 
media,  with  emphasis  on  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine. 

COM  365.  COMMUNICATION  AND  AGING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Study  of  communication  with  and  among  the  elder¬ 
ly,  within  the  contexts  of  family,  social  networks, 
and  social  and  health  providers.  Effects  of  commu¬ 
nication  on  the  aged  and  the  perception  of  aging  will 
be  discussed. 
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COM  371.  HEALTH  COMMUNICATION. 
(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Exploration  of  the  communication  competencies 
needed  by  health  care  professionals  (doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  nurses,  social  workers,  therapists,  etc.)  in  the 
performance  of  their  health  care  tasks.  The  course 
will  emphasize  helper-helpee  interviewing,  verbal 
and  nonverbal  skills,  group  interaction,  intercultural 
communication,  health  care  organizations,  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  communication. 

COM  405.  THE  RHETORIC  OF  WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  405. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  arguments  and  persuasive 
techniques  used  in  the  American  women’s  move¬ 
ment  and  continuing  through  the  current  struggle  for 
equal  rights.  Included  will  be  major  speeches  as  well 
as  non-oratorical  forms  of  rhetorical  messages. 

COM  415.  DISCUSSION  OF  TECHNICAL 
PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  315. 

Open  only  to  students  in  the  departments  of  technol¬ 
ogy- 

Principles  of  speech  communication  related  to  inter¬ 
personal  and  group  discussions  on  technical  topics 
and  problems;  practice  in  using  these  modes  in  situ¬ 
ations  typically  encountered  by  the  technologists. 

COM  420.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONAL  COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  320. 

Examination  of  the  communication  concepts  and 
practices  related  to  the  function  and  success  of  or¬ 
ganizations.  Formal  and  informal  channels  will  be 
analyzed  on  the  basis  of  use,  source  content,  poten¬ 
cy  and  trustworthiness.  Readings  and  analyses  will 
focus  on  goals,  reliability  and  applicability  appro¬ 
priate  of  organizational  settings.  T^pes  of  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  studied  will  include  industrial  giants, 
governmental  agencies,  social  and  educational 
administrative  bodies,  and  formal  task  groups. 

COM  425.  RHETORICAL  CRITICISM.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  225. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  writings  on  traditional 
and  contemporary  rhetorical  criticism.  Students  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  describe,  analyze,  interpret, 
and  evaluate  persuasive  discourse. 


COM  426.  ETHNICITY  AND  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  COM  115  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Ethnicity  and  Communication  explores  communica¬ 
tion  processes  and  strategies  used  by  African- 
Americans,  Latinos,  Asian-Americans  and  Euro- 
Americans.  The  course  focuses  on  the  meaning  of 
ethnic  identification  and  celebrates  ethnic  communi¬ 
cation  differences. 

COM  430.  BROADCAST  SALES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  COM  202. 

An  examination  of  broadcasting  time  sales  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  study  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  rating 
data,  rate  cards  and  advertising  practices.  Fund  rais¬ 
ing  in  public  broadcasting  will  also  be  examined. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  sales  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

COM  433.  PRACTICUM  IN  FILM.  (Class  1, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  333  and  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  once  only  for  credit.) 

Assigned  production  in  cinematography. 

COM  434.  PRACTICUM  IN  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  331  and  COM  332. 

(May  be  repeated  once  only  for  credit.) 

Assigned  radio  and  television  production. 

COM  436.  SCRIPT  WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  COM  332  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  forms  and  materials  suitable  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  mass  media;  practice  in  selection,  adaptation, 
and  organization  of  program  materials. 

COM  441.  ADVANCED  TELEVISION  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  331,  COM  332  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  emphasis  on  production  of  in-depth  investigative 
reporting,  documentaries,  and  community  affairs 
programming.  Students  will  produce,  direct  and  edit 
programs  which  will  be  aired  via  cable  or  closed  cir¬ 
cuit. 

COM  451.  MAGAZINE  JOURNALISM.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  255  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  magazine  staff  organization,  market 
analysis,  and  editorial  consent.  Study  of,  and  prac¬ 
tice  in,  the  writing  of  a  variety  of  nonfiction  materi¬ 
als  for  magazines.  Emphasis  is  on  the  adaptation  of 
topics  and  presentation  of  editorial  policies  and 
reader  groups. 
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COM  452.  PRACTICUM  IN  JOURNALISM. 

(Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  252  or  255  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Assigned  projects  in  journalism. 

COM  459.  PUBLICATIONS  EDITING.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  255  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of,  and  practice  in,  the  handling  of  graphic 
materials  and  page  makeup  techniques.  A  variety  of 
publication  formats,  including  standard  and  tabloid 
pages,  will  be  dealt  with. 

COM  460.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  253  and  COM  255. 

Research  design  and  implementation  skills  applied 
by  students  individually  and  in  groups  to  actual 
business  communication  problems. 

COM  470.  WOMEN  IN  THE  MEDIA.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  COM  201  or  WOST 121 . 

Focusing  on  the  contributions  made  by  women  in 
newspaper,  television,  film  and  performance,  this 
course  will  explore  how  women  are  shaping  societal 
and  cultural  values. 

COM  490.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION. 

Variable  title,  variable  pattern,  variable  credit  (1-6). 

Prerequisites:  COM  11 4,  first  course  in  area,  junior 
or  senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  up  to  a  total  of  nine  credit  hours.) 

Experiential,  supervised  training  in  one  of  the  areas  of 
specialization  in  communication.  Students  will  work  in 
an  organization  under  supervision  and  are  required  to 
devote  to  the  internship  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  the  organization  supervisor  and  academic  coor¬ 
dinator  have  established.  Students  will  spend  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  hours  per  week  at  the  place  of  the  intern¬ 
ship.  Students  will  be  evaluated  by  the  organization 
supervisor  and  the  academic  coordinator. 

COM  491.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  COMMUN¬ 
ICATION. 

Variable  pattern.  (Variable  credit,  1-6.) 

COM  508.  NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION 
IN  HUMAN  INTERACTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  theoretical  writings  and  nonverbal 
study-e.g.,  the  environmental  influences,  space  and  ter¬ 
ritory  relationships,  physical  behavior,  and  vocal  cues. 
One  unit  will  specifically  concern  itself  with  measure¬ 
ment,  recording,  or  transcription  methods  used  in 
nonverbal  study. 


COM  512.  THEORIES  OF  INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  214  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Review  of  contemporary  theories,  analysis  of  con¬ 
cepts,  models,  and  pertinent  research  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  interpersonal  communication. 

COM  515.  PERSUASION  IN  SOCIAL  MOVE¬ 
MENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  concept  of  persuasion  in  social  move¬ 
ment  theory  and  the  role  rhetoric  has  played  histori¬ 
cally  in  selected  social  movements  such  as  suffrage, 
women’s  liberation,  civil  rights,  evangelism,  and 
trade  unionism. 

COM  517.  COMMUNICATION  IN  POLITICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Development  and  application  of  critical  standards  to 
the  rhetoric  employed  by  candidates  for  public 
office.  Study  of  the  campaign  strategies  employed 
by  parties  and  their  candidates  at  various  levels  of 
government. 

COM  518.  THEORIES  OF  PERSUASION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Review  of  contemporary  theories,  including  analy¬ 
sis  of  concepts,  models,  and  pertinent  research 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  persuasive  communi¬ 
cation. 

COM  520.  SMALL  GROUP  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  theoretical  and 
empirical  literature  dealing  with  human  communica¬ 
tion  within  small  group  settings. 

COM  521.  THEORIES  OF  RHETORIC.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  principle  figures, 
theories,  and  movements  in  rhetoric  from  the  classi¬ 
cal  era  to  the  present. 

COM  525.  ADVANCED  INTERVIEWING  AND 
CONFERENCE  METHODS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  325  or  equivalent. 

Application  of  modem  communication  theory  to 
interview  situations,  with  emphasis  upon  problems 
involving  superior-subordinate  relations,  informa¬ 
tion-getting,  and  interpersonal  misunderstanding. 
Classroom  demonstrations  based  upon  real-life 
cases  supplemented  by  off-campus  interviews;  prac¬ 
tice  in  briefing  techniques. 
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COM  531.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MASS  COM¬ 
MUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  250  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Critical  analysis  and  evaluation  of  current  and  con¬ 
tinuing  problems  in  both  commercial  and  public 
mass  communication. 

COM  532.  TELECOMMUNICATION  SYS¬ 
TEMS  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  202  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  problems  of  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  radio  and  television  stations — both  com¬ 
mercial  and  public — with  emphasis  upon  economic 
factors  as  well  as  on  the  interrelationships  of  various 
departments.  Special  problems  related  to  program¬ 
ming,  production,  sales,  public  relations,  CATV, 
audience,  governmental  regulation,  current  and 
future  trends  will  be  treated. 

COM  533.  DOCUMENTARY  TELEVISION. 
(Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  441  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  theory  and  techniques  in  the  production 
of  documentary  television.  Viewing  and  evaluation 
of  representative  television  documentaries,  as  well 
as  experience  in  producing  short  documentary  pro¬ 
grams. 

COM  534.  COMPARATIVE  TELECOMMUNI¬ 
CATION  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  250  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Historical,  sociological,  and  political  aspects  of  var¬ 
ious  systems  of  broadcasting  throughout  the  world. 
Examination  of  American,  Canadian,  British, 
French,  German,  Soviet,  and  other  broadcast  institu¬ 
tions  to  discover  why  and  how  they  are  regulated 
and  what  impact  they  have  on  political,  social,  and 
economic  development. 

COM  536.  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  WRIT¬ 
ING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  forms  and  materials  suitable  for  both 
media;  practice  in  selection,  adaptation,  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  special  program  materials;  special  uses  of 
media  in  education. 

COM  537.  EDUCATIONAL/INSTITUTIONAL 
TELEVISION.  (Sem.  1.  SS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Survey  of  the  educational  and  instructional  applica¬ 
tions  of  radio  and  television  materials;  analysis  of 
selected  problems  in  the  educational  uses  of  the 
media;  analysis  and  application  of  production  prac¬ 
tices  as  related  to  the  learning  process. 


COM  540.  ADVANCED  ORAL  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  240  or  equivalent. 

Study  and  practice  of  the  techniques  of  oral  inter¬ 
pretation  for  public  performances.  Emphasis  on 
analysis  of  materials,  program  building,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Consideration  also  given  to  utilizing  oral  read¬ 
ing  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and 
speech  at  the  secondary  level. 

COM  541.  ENSEMBLE  INTERPRETATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  240  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  history,  theories,  and  styles  of  group 
oral  presentation  of  literature  including  fictional, 
dramatic,  non-fictional,  and  thematic  subjects. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  experimentation  in  the  styles 
of  presentation  and  on  the  development  of  analytical 
insights  into  various  literary  forms. 

COM  545.  THEORIES  OF  ORAL  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  oral  interpretation  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  oral  interpretation  of  liter¬ 
ature  that  have  emerged  from  the  classical  period  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the 
influence  of  leaders  in  the  field  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 

COM  559.  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  MASS  COM¬ 
MUNICATION  RESEARCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  330  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  current  research  as  it  contributes 
to  understanding  the  process  and  effects  of  mass 
communication.  Topics  covered  include  gatekeepers 
and  information  control,  audience  selection  process¬ 
es  and  uses,  media  content  and  social  learning,  the 
effects  of  adult  programming  on  children,  and  the 
effects  of  the  media  on  the  governmental  process. 

COM  560.  RHETORICAL  DIMENSION  OF 
MASS  MEDIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  521  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  ways  in  which  rhetorical  elements 
and  processes  are  embodied  in  and  modified  by  the 
media  of  mass  communication.  The  rhetorical  func¬ 
tions  of  print  and  electronic  media  are  examined 
individually  as  well  as  within  the  context  of  specific 
campaigns  and  movements. 
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COM  574.  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUN¬ 
ICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  420  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Survey  of  the  theoretical  and  empirical  literature 
dealing  with  human  communication  behavior  as  it 
occurs  within  the  context  of  complex  organizations. 
Among  topics  covered  are  superior-subordinate 
communication,  communication  networks,  message 
distortion,  feedback  processes,  conflict  manage¬ 
ment,  semantic  and  stylistic  dimensions  of  mes¬ 
sages,  and  communication  in  decision  making. 

COM  582.  DESCRIPTIVE/EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH  IN  COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Introduction  to  modes  of  quantitative  search  in  com¬ 
munication,  including  problem  formulation,  basic 
measurement  concepts,  elementary  methods  of  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  basic  designs  for 
descriptive  and  experimental  research,  individual 
and/or  group  research  projects  are  planned,  conduct¬ 
ed  and  reported. 

COM  583.  RESEARCH  AND  ASSESSMENT  IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  COM  574  and  COM  582. 

An  overview  of  applied  research  methodologies  in 
organizational  communication,  the  course  focuses 
on  the  design  of  field  investigations  and  the  use  of 
self-report  measures,  network  analysis,  and  inter¬ 
viewing  in  organizational  communication  research. 
These  general  methodologies  are  applied  to  specific 
research  approaches. 

COM  584.  HISTORICAL/CRITICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Introduction  to  modes  of  qualitative  research  in 
communication,  including  theoretical  assumptions, 
bibliographical  methods,  varying  approaches  to  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  inquiry,  and  the  standards  and 
techniques  of  scholarly  writing. 

COM  590.  DIRECTED  STUDY  OF  SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor 
only. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


COM  612.  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 
INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  512  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  varying  from 
semester  to  semester,  from  the  theoretical  and 
research  literature  of  interpersonal  communication. 
Topics  may  include  communication  models,  infor¬ 
mation  theory,  systems  theory,  general  semantics, 
sociolinguistics,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to  the  study  of 
interpersonal  communication. 

COM  621.  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 
RHETORICAL  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite :  COM  521  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics,  varying  from  semes¬ 
ter  to  semester,  from  the  literature  of  rhetorical  theory. 

COM  632.  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 
MASS  COMMUNICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics,  varying  from 
semester  to  semester,  from  the  literature  of  mass 
communication.  Topics  may  include  institutional 
analysis,  mass  communication  law,  information  dif¬ 
fusion,  uses  of  mass  communication,  or  other  issues. 

COM  674.  SEMINAR:  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Intensive  study  of  selected  topics,  varying  from  semes¬ 
ter  to  semester,  from  the  theoretical  and  research  liter¬ 
ature  of  organizational  (including  business  and  indus¬ 
trial)  communication;  analysis  of  recurring  communi¬ 
cation  problems  in  complex  organizations;  critique  of 
research  findings  and  methodologies. 

COM  698.  RESEARCH  M.A.  or  M.S.  THESIS. 

Computer  Science 

CS  091.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  1.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  program  by 
coordinator. 

For  Cooperative  Education  Program  students  only. 
CS  092.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  11.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CS  091. 

CS  093.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IH.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CS  092. 

CS  094.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  093. 
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CS  095.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  CS  094. 

CS  120.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
COMPUTING:  C  PROGRAMMING  LANG¬ 
UAGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MA  163  or  equivalent. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  computer  lan¬ 
guage  C.  The  topics  of  the  course  include:  data 
types,  operators,  expressions,  control  statements, 
function  and  program  structure,  pointers  and  arrays, 
structures,  input  and  output,  standard  and  mathemat¬ 
ical  libraries  and  preprocessors.  The  course  shall 
also  include  an  introduction  to  the  object  oriented 
ideas  of  C+-I-  (an  expanded  version  of  the  C  lan¬ 
guage).  Programs  illustrating  one  or  more  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  concepts,  including  two  programs  of  signif¬ 
icant  length  and  difficulty,  will  be  required. 

CS  125.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 
ALGEBRA  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  151  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 

This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  mathemat¬ 
ical  software  as  a  problem-solving  assistant,  to 
structured  programming  and  to  the  process  of  file 
input  and  output.  The  computer  algebra  system  and 
structured  programming  environment  will  be  the 
most  up-to-date  available  on  campus. 

CS  275.  DATA  STRUCTURES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CS  120  or  CS  191  with  C  or  better. 

Specification,  representation,  and  manipulation  of 
basic  data  structures;  linked  lists,  arrays,  stacks, 
queues,  trees,  strings,  symbol  tables,  Huffman 
codes,  optimal  search  trees,  pattern  matching,  prior¬ 
ity  queques,  heaps,  hash  tables.  Storage  allocation, 
garbage  collection,  compaction,  reference  counts. 
List  and  string  processing  languages.  Analysis  of 
algorithms.  Students  are  required  to  write  programs 
in  several  languages. 

CS  301.  LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY.  (Class  0, 
cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  191  or  CS  120  with  C  or  better. 

A  course  intended  to  give  the  student  experience  in 
an  additional  high-level  language.  Each  section  of 
this  course  is  the  responsibility  of  a  particular  facul¬ 
ty  member  who  will  advise  the  student  and  assign 
programming  projects.  A  student  may  receive  credit 
for  at  most  three  of  these  sections,  but  for  no  section 
whose  language  was  a  major  component  of  a  course 
for  which  credit  has  already  been  attained.  Various 
languages  will  be  offered  each  semester. 


CS  342.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER- 
BASED  BIOMEDICAL  IMAGE  ANALYSIS. 
(Class  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  154  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  image  data  acquisition,  manipulation 
and  analysis.  Biomedical  materials  to  be  analyzed 
include  electrophoretic  gels,  bacterial  agar  plates, 
cells  and  tissues,  x-ray  films  and  CAT  scan  images. 
Personal  computer  systems  and  the  basic  program¬ 
ming  skill  of  C  language  also  will  be  introduced. 

CS  401.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  COMPUTERS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  120  or  CS  191  with  C  or  better. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite :  Physics  251  or  Physics 
261  or  EET  102.  Approval  of  electrical  circuit 
knowledge  gained  in  other  ways  may  be  sought  from 
the  instructor. 


Concepts  of  assembly  language,  assembly  language 
structure  and  operation  code  design.  Number  and 
character  representation.  Pseudo  operations  and 
macros.  Concepts  of  computer  systems  and  hard¬ 
ware  organizations,  instruction  forms  and  address¬ 
ing  modes,  including  microprogramming.  Vector 
and  array  processors.  Emphasis  is  on  high-level 
organization  of  subsystem  components. 

CS  405.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CS  275  or  consent  of  instructor  with  C 
or  better. 
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An  introduction  to  the  terminology  and  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  operating  systems.  Topics  will  include:  mul¬ 
tiprogramming,  multiprocessors,  CPU  scheduling 
algorithms,  page  replacement  algorithms,  deadlock, 
concurrent  processes,  virtual  memory  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  security  and  network  topologies. 


CS  414.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL 


ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  MA  261,  FORTRAN,  Pascal,  or  C -lan¬ 
guage  with  a  grade  ofC  or  better. 


Iterative  methods  for  solving  nonlinear  equations; 
direct  and  iterative  methods  for  solving  linear  sys¬ 
tems;  approximations  of  functions,  derivatives  and 
integrals;  error  analysis. 


CS  425.  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  CS  275  with  C  or  better. 

The  study  of  the  inter-relationships  between  the 
parts  of  a  programming  language.  The  design  goals 
and  motivations  for  various  languages  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Topics  will  include  a  comparison  of  block 
structured  languages,  list  processing  languages, 
functional  programming  languages  and  logic  pro¬ 
gramming  languages.  Specific  examples  of  each 
type  of  language  and  its  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  will  also  be  included. 
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CS  440.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATABASE 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CS  191  or  CS  120  and  CS  275  with  C 
or  better. 

Basic  techniques  of  the  physical  design  of  database 
structures:  record  storage,  primary  file  organization, 
and  index  structures  for  files.  Storage  organization: 
placement  of  file  records,  record  types,  file  blocks,  file 
descriptors,  operations  on  files,  and  hashing  techniques 
(internal,  external,  dynamic,  extendible,  and  linear). 
Index  structures:  types  of  indexes,  multi-level  indexes, 
B-trees,  and  B-i-trees.  Introduction  to  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  database  management  systems:  conceptual 
design  using  entity-relationship  modeling,  data  models 
(relational,  hierarchical,  network),  data  definition  and 
data  manipulation  languages  (DDL  and  DML),  espe¬ 
cially  SQL.  Synchronization  and  locks.  Security,  priva¬ 
cy,  and  accuracy.  Students  are  required  to  design  a 
database  management  system  and  implement  it  with 
existing  DBMS  software. 

CS  455.  INTERACTIVE  COMPUTER  GRAPH¬ 
ICS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  261  and  CS  275  with  C  or  better. 

The  principles  of  computer  graphics  and  interactive 
graphical  methods  for  interdisciplinary  problem 
solving.  Design  aspects  and  consideration  of  several 
classes  of  graphics  systems.  Laboratory  projects. 

CS  462.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  275  with  C  or  better. 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  topics:  prob¬ 
lems  and  problem  spaces,  heuristic  search,  forward 
and  backward  reason,  breadth-first  vs.  depth-first 
search,  and/or  graphs,  conversion  to  clause  form  and 
resolution.  A  brief  introduction  to  LISP  program¬ 
ming  will  also  be  included. 

CS  480.  THE  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS. 

(See  MA  480.) 

CS  482.  DISCRETE  COMPUTATIONAL 
STRUCTURES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

Finite  and  discrete  mathematical  structures  relating  to 
the  theory  of  computers.  Directed  and  undirected  graphs 
and  their  relation  to  these  stmctures.  Combinatorial 
problems  inherent  in  computation.  Introduction  to  math¬ 
ematical  analysis  of  algorithmic  complexity. 

CS  484.  THEORY  OF  COMPUTATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  482  or  MA  453  with  consent  of 
instructor,  with  C  or  better. 

Examples  of  various  mathematical  models  for  algo¬ 
rithmic  processes;  finite  automata.  Turing  machines, 
formal  language  theory.  Algebraic  and  graphical 
representation  of  these  and  other  models. 


CS  490.  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES.  (Cr.  1-5.) 

Supervised  reading  and  reports  in  various  fields.  Open 
to  students  only  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

CS  490S.  COMPILING  AND  PROGRAMMING 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CS  275,  CS  241,  CS  401  with  C  or  better. 

Basic  principles  of  compilers  and  compiler  design; 
control  of  translation,  loading  and  execution;  sym¬ 
bolic  coding  systems;  lexical  and  syntactic  analysis, 
design  and  operation  of  assemblers  and  macro¬ 
processors;  design  of  interpretive  systems. 

CS  514.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CS  414  with  C  or  better. 

Iterative  methods  for  solving  nonlinear  equations; 
linear  difference  equations,  applications  to  solution 
of  polynomial  equations;  differentiation  and  integra¬ 
tion  formulas;  numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differ¬ 
ential  equations;  roundoff  error  bounds. 

CS  515.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  LINEAR 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  352. 

Corequisite:  CS  171  or  CS  191  with  C  or  better. 

Computational  aspects  of  linear  algebra;  linear 
equations  and  matrices;  error  analysis. 

CS  590.  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCES. 
(Class  1-5,  cr.  1-5.) 

Directed  study  for  students  who  wish  to  undertake 
individual  reading  and  study  on  approved  topics. 

Economics 

ECON  210.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Study  of  the  basic  economic  institutions  and  the  role 
they  play  in  defining  and  achieving  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  goals.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  inter¬ 
dependent  nature  of  the  economy  and  the  effects  of 
economic  decisions  on  the  individual  and  society. 

ECON  240.  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Credit  only  will  be  given  for  one  of  the  following: 
ECON  240,  MGMT  240  or  MGMT  442.) 

Lectures  and  case  analysis  of  managing  one’s  personal 
finances;  including  budgeting,  credit  analysis,  insurance, 
taxation,  housing,  estate  planning,  private  and  business 
investment.  Not  available  for  credit  in  Management 
concentrations. 

ECON  251.  MICROECONOMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  125  or  equivalent. 

Price  theory  and  resource  allocation.  Emphasis  is  on 
developing  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
microeconomics  and  analysis  and  their  application  to 
understanding  price  and  market  behavior. 
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ECON  252.  MACROECONOMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisites:  ECON  251  and  MA  126  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  the  forces  affecting  national  income, 
employment,  interest  rates,  and  the  price  level. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  role  of  government  fis¬ 
cal  and  monetary  policy  in  achieving  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  stable  prices. 

ECON  351.  INTERMEDIATE  MICROECO- 
NOMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 

Theoretical  treatment  of  consumer  and  producer 
behavior.  Analysis  of  demand,  production,  cost, 
product  and  factor  markets  leading  to  general  equi¬ 
librium  and  welfare  implications.  Emphasis  is  upon 
the  development  of  skills  necessary  to  analyze  the 
behavior  of  individual  economic  agents. 

ECON  352.  INTERMEDIATE  MACROECO¬ 
NOMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 

Macroeconomic  behavior.  The  determinants  of  con¬ 
sumption,  investment,  and  the  aggregate  demand  for 
assets.  The  joint  determination  of  income,  the  price 
level,  and  the  rate  of  interest.  The  role  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Elements  of  economic  growth. 

ECON  353.  BUSINESS  CYCLES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 

This  course  provides  an  analysis  of  business  fluctu¬ 
ation  and  the  impact  of  government  policy  instru¬ 
ments.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  how  macro- 
economic  factors  influence  managerial  and  personal 
decision  making. 

ECON  360.  ECONOMETRICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MGMT  305. 

This  course  provides  an  analysis  of  regression  and 
problems  encountered  in  utilizing  regression  analy¬ 
sis.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  diagnosing  common 
empirical  problems,  selecting  the  most  appropriate 
approach  and  interpreting  the  results.  This  course 
will  utilize  examples  from  the  fields  of  finance  and 
marketing  as  well  as  economics. 

ECON  375.  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC 
HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  251  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
from  colonial  times  to  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  the  tools  of 
economic  analysis  to  historical  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  sources  and  rate  of  growth,  the  relationships 
between  growth  and  structural  and  institutional 
change,  and  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  American  economy. 


ECON  380.  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 

A  course  examining  the  role  of  financial  intermedi¬ 
aries  and  central  banks  in  market-oriented,  open 
economies.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  decision¬ 
making  of  the  United  States’  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  its  impact  on  the  domestic  and  world 
economies. 


ECON  415.  CONTEMPORARY  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  251. 

A  study  of  economic  policies  designed  to  improve 
the  attainment  of  economic  goals.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  private  decision  making  and  public  policy 
in  such  areas  as  health  care,  transportation,  environ¬ 
mental  protection,  and  income  distribution. 

ECON  419.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  ECON  251. 


The  application  of  economic  analysis  and  common 
nonmathematical  models  to  concrete  business  deci¬ 
sions,  such  as  capital  acquisition  and  replacement, 
optimum  inventory,  and  pricing.  Linear  program¬ 
ming  is  considered. 


ECON  425.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  351. 

Basic  problems  of  governmental  control  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  business,  with  emphasis  on  regulation 
through  administrative  agencies,  taxation  and  fiscal 
policy,  and  the  antitrust  laws. 

ECON  434.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 

Comparative  advantage  (why  countries  trade).  The 
effects  of  tariffs,  customs  unions  (the  Common 
Market).  The  balance  of  payments. 

ECON  461.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252. 


This  course  links  the  behavior  observed  in  markets 
with  the  theory  of  price.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  pol¬ 
icy  issues  and  the  application  of  microeconomic  the¬ 
ory.  Topics  include  imperfect  information,  product 
differentiation,  transaction  costs,  ownership  integra¬ 
tion,  research  and  development,  and  innovation. 
Special  contractual  relationships  such  as  tying 
arrangements,  resale  price  maintenance,  franchising, 
exclusive  dealerships  and  joint  ventures  are  also 
considered. 
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ECON  462.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH 
CARE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

The  course  analyzes  economic  forces  that  shape  the 
health  care  industry.  Course  content  includes  the 
market  structure  of  the  health  care  industry,  public 
and  private  health  care  delivery  systems,  reimburse¬ 
ment  methods  for  services,  and  the  labor  market  for 
health  care  workers. 

ECON  465.  ECONOMIC  FORECASTING 
TECHNIQUES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MGMT  465.) 

A  course  examining  the  statistical  techniques  of 
forecasting.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  economic  time- 
series  data  and  computer  based  methods  of  estima¬ 
tion  and  testing. 

ECON  490.  PROBLEMS  IN  ECONOMICS. 
(Cr.  1-4.) 

Supervised  reading  and  reports  in  various  subjects. 
Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  seniors  with  supe¬ 
rior  records  in  previous  courses.  Arrange  with 
instructor  before  enrolling. 

ECON  513.  ECONOMIC  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(For  students  in  the  management  graduate  pro¬ 
gram.) 

Theoretical  analysis  of  a  market  economy  with  an 
emphasis  on  decision  processes  of  managers. 
Consideration  is  given  to  micro  aspects  of  price 
determination,  utilization  of  resources  and  market 
organizations,  and  to  aggregative  concepts  of 
national  income  and  employment. 

ECON  522.  PUBLIC  FINANCE  &  TAXATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  210,  graduate  standing,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Governmental  budget  policy  in  modem  economics; 
a  general  framework  of  fiscal  analysis,  combining  a 
normative  theory  of  tax  and  expenditure  determina¬ 
tion  with  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  effects  of 
budget  policy  upon  the  economy’s  stability  and 
growth;  focus  is  on  policy  effectiveness  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

ECON  525.  PUBLIC  CHOICE  AND  THE 
ECONOMY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  251  or  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ECON  425.) 

Application  of  microeconomics  to  the  study  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  nonmarket  decision  making.  Possible  topics 
of  study  include  properties  of  voting  rules,  collec¬ 
tive  choice  and  public  goods  provision,  institutional 
design,  property  rights,  second-best  theory,  external¬ 
ities,  and  the  Pareto  criterion  for  social  welfare 
improvement. 
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ECON  530.  MONEY  AND  FINANCE.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252,  graduate  standing,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  monetary  policy  and  the  regulation  of 
depository  institutions.  The  macroeconomic  impli¬ 
cations  (inflation  and  unemployment)  of  alternative 
monetary  policy  strategies,  as  well  as  the  details  of 
Federal  Reserve  System  operating  procedures  will 
be  studied.  Recent  issues  in  the  regulation  of  depos¬ 
itory  institutions  will  be  examined,  including  the 
provision  of  deposit  insurance,  the  regulation  of 
deposit  interest  rates,  interstate  banking  restrictions, 
and  regulatory  policy  towards  insolvent  banks.  The 
international  monetary  system  also  will  be  examined 
as  it  relates  to  monetary  policy  and  the  regulation  of 
depository  institutions. 

ECON  534.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  THEO¬ 
RY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252,  graduate  standing,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Problems  of  the  international  economy  addressed  in 
the  light  of  economic  theory.  Emphasis  is  on  real,  as 
opposed  to  monetary,  topics.  Topics  may  include 
trade  barriers,  multinational  corporations,  technolo¬ 
gy  transfer,  the  European  economic  community,  and 
economic  constraints  on  the  sovereignty  of  nation¬ 
states. 

ECON  535.  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  the  world’s  monetary  system.  Fixed  and 
flexible  exchange  rates.  Balance  of  payments  adjust¬ 
ments.  International  financial  markets  and  capital 
flows.  Debt  problems  of  developing  countries. 
International  transmission  of  business  fluctuations. 

ECON  560.  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  251 . 

The  course  is  a  microeconomic  study  of  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources  to  the  health  industry.  Special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  industry  include  the  mixture  of 
profit  and  non-profit  firms.  Topics  investigated  are 
the  supply  and  demand  for  health  services  such  as 
physician,  hospital,  and  nursing  care. 

ECON  585.  U.  S.  &  WORLD  ECONOMY  IN 
RECENT  TIMES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  251,  graduate  standing,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

An  economic  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  the  20th  century.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  World  Wars,  to  the 
interwar  depression  and  to  the  postwar  growth  of  the 
developed  economies. 


ECON  586.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD  ECONOMY  IN  RECENT  TIMES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  ECON  251,  252 
or  graduate  standing. 

An  economic  history  of  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Japan  in  the  twentieth  century.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  economic  consequences  of  the  World 
Wars,  to  the  interwar  depression,  and  to  the  postwar 
growth  of  the  developed  economics. 

iducation,  Curriculum  and 
[instruction 

EDCI  203.  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  SEM¬ 
INAR:  SECONDARY  I.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

A  seminar  under  the  leadership  of  an  instructor  who 
also  serves  as  the  students’  professional  advisor. 
Students  discuss  and  explore  those  ideas,  techniques 
and  concepts  related  to  teacher  preparation. 
Identification  and  clarification  of  students’  personal 
and  professional  needs  with  emphasis  on  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  learning  experiences  into  a  meaning¬ 
ful  total  program. 

EDCI  212.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  EDU¬ 
CATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Reviews  history  and  philosophy  of  kindergartens 
and  other  programs  for  young  children.  Classroom 
organization  and  management  alternatives  are  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  meeting  individual 
needs  of  young  children  through  group  and  individ¬ 
ual  activities. 

EDCI  260.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUT¬ 
ERS  IN  EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDFA  101  or  EDPS  220  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  introductory  course  covering  instructional  uses 
of  microcomputers;  the  selection,  evaluation,  and 
management  of  hardware  and  software;  and  curricu¬ 
lar  applications  for  microcomputers. 

EDCI  303.  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  SEM¬ 
INAR:  SECONDARY  11.  *  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Continuation  of  the  seminar  sequence.  See  EDCI 
203. 

EDCI  306.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  *  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  reading  in  the 
elementary  school.  Suggests  a  diagnostic -prescrip¬ 
tive  approach  from  reading  readiness  through  the 
development  of  word  attack  and  comprehension 
skills  and  includes  strategies  for  incorporating  liter¬ 
ature  and  reading  of  content  subjects.  Provision  for 
individual  and  cultural  differences  stressed. 
Appropriate  field  experiences  are  provided. 


EDCI  307.  CORRECTIVE  READING  FOR 
THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER.  *  (Class  2,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  306  or  EDCI  309. 

Classroom  procedures  for  the  identification  of  read¬ 
ing  difficulties;  selection  and  application  of  appro¬ 
priate  methods  and  materials  to  provide  corrective 
treatment.  Emphasizes  approaches  to  discovering 
and  diagnosing  reading;  techniques  for  selecting 
materials  in  planning  a  remedial  program,  methods 
for  teaching  specific  skills  and  techniques  for  evalu¬ 
ating  progress.  Appropriate  laboratory  and  field 
experiences  are  provided. 

EDCI  308.  PRACTICUM  IN  READING  FOR 
THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER.  *  (Class  1,  Lab. 

4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  307. 

The  course  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  who  desire 
advanced  supervised  practice  in  teaching  reading  to 
pupils  experiencing  reading  difficulty.  It  is  required 
for  a  minor  in  reading.  The  practicum  will  provide 
extended  diagnostic  and  teaching  experiences  in  a 
wide  range  of  reading  settings.  The  seminar  will 
evaluate  diagnostic  and  tutoring  strategies,  methods, 
materials,  and  achievement. 

EDCI  309.  READING  IN  MIDDLE  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS:  METHODS  AND  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  *  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

A  course  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 
Emphasis  placed  on  techniques  and  strategies  of 
teaching  reading  in  secondary  classrooms  and  incor¬ 
poration  of  reading  skills  in  the  various  content 
areas.  Attention  is  given  to  teaching  reading  skills 
and  providing  for  students  of  varying  reading  abili¬ 
ties.  Provision  for  simulated  activities,  field  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations. 

EDCI  311.  MEDIA  FOR  CHILDREN.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Books,  films,  filmstrips,  records,  magazines  and 
other  resources  provided  in  elementary  media  cen¬ 
ters  are  studied  and  evaluated  to  meet  the  personal 
and  educational  needs  of  pupils  in  elementary 
schools.  Emphasis  is  on  wide  reading  of  children’s 
books  and  viewing  of  many  media  and  their  utiliza¬ 
tion  with  children. 

EDCI  312.  THE  EARLY  EDUCATION  PRO¬ 
GRAM:  COGNITIVE  AREAS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  212. 

Presentation  of  various  techniques  for  beginning 
academic  learning  through  language  arts,  social 
studies,  math,  science,  and  the  arts  for  preschool  and 
kindergarten. 


*Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  BEFORE  registering  for  these  courses. 
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EDCI  313.  THE  EARLY  EDUCATION  PRO¬ 
GRAM:  SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  AREAS. 
(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  212. 

Reviews  the  building  of  socialization  skills. 
Emphasis  is  on  dealing  with  feelings,  expressing 
emotions,  developing  attitudes  and  self-concept. 
Explores  parent-teacher  cooperation. 

EDCI  314.  TEACHING  THE  LANGUAGE 
ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.* 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  306. 

Corequisite:  EDCI  316. 

Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  oral  and  written 
language,  listening,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the 
elementary  school. 

EDCI  315.  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.*  (Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  306. 

Corequisite:  EDCI  317. 

Materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  mathemat¬ 
ics  at  various  grade  levels  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDCI  316.  TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.*  (Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  306. 

Corequisite:  EDCI  314. 

Curriculum  principles  and  objectives,  organization 
of  materials,  instruction  techniques,  and  evaluation 
procedures. 

EDCI  317.  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.* 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  306. 

Corequisite:  EDCI  315. 

Provides  experiences  in  developing  skills  for  teach¬ 
ing  science  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  appro¬ 
priate  subject  matter:  includes  evaluation  techniques 
and  procedures. 

EDCI  320.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRACTICE  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.*  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  level  status. 

This  course  provides  the  preservice  teacher  with 
classroom  management  principles  and  strategies  for 
the  elementary  school  classroom.  The  major  func¬ 
tions  for  testing,  measurement,  and  evaluation  are 
identified  and  the  contributions  for  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  to  the  teaching-learning  process  are 
described. 


EDCI  337.  THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF 
BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  provide  the  student  with  an 
overview  of  bilingualism  and  will  introduce  him/her 
to  the  bilingual  setting  in  the  schools  with  bilingual 
programs. 

EDCI  341.  ENGLISH  TEACHING  IN  SENIOR 
HIGH,  JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND  MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS.  *  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  220. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

Acquaints  students  with  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  English  in  secondary  schools.  Includes  an 
overview  of  the  role  of  the  English  teacher  today,  a 
brief  survey  of  the  development  of  English  as  a 
school  discipline,  and  planning  of  instructional 
units.  Field  experiences  are  integrated  with  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

EDCI  342.  STRATEGIES  OF  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN  SENIOR  HIGH, 
JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS.  * 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  220. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

Acquaints  students  with  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  foreign  language  both  as  a  language  expe¬ 
rience  and  as  a  cultural  experience.  Comparative 
studies  of  various  language  teaching  methods  and  an 
analysis  of  current  foreign  language  textbooks  are 
included.  The  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  are  stressed,  including  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  language  laboratory.  Field  experiences  are 
integrated  with  classroom  instruction. 

EDCI  344.  STRATEGIES  OF  MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION  IN  SENIOR  HIGH,  JUNIOR 
HIGH,  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS.*  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  220. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

Materials  and  methods  in  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  secondary  school.  Field  experiences  are  integrat¬ 
ed  with  classroom  instruction. 

EDCI  346.  STRATEGIES  OF  SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION  IN  SENIOR  HIGH,  JUNIOR 
HIGH,  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS.  *  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  220. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

Materials  and  methods  in  teaching  science  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  (includes  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 
and  Genercil  Science).  Field  and  laboratory  experiences 
are  integrated  with  classroom  instruction. 


*  Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  BEFORE  registering  for  these  courses. 
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EDCI  347.  STRATEGIES  OF  SOCIAL  STUD¬ 
IES  INSTRUCTION  IN  SENIOR  HIGH, 
JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS.  * 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  220. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EDCI  355. 

Acquaints  students  with  materials  and  literature 
relating  to  the  social  studies  field  generally  and  the 
primary  teaching  area  particularly.  Methods  of 
applying  the  principles  of  teaching  in  a  social  stud¬ 
ies  setting  are  emphasized  through  classroom  simu¬ 
lations  and  field  experiences. 

EDCI  355.  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  IN 
THE  SENIOR  HIGH,  JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL.  *  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  EDFA  101,  EDPS  220,  admission  to 
Teacher  Education. 

Acquaints  students  with  general  methods  of  promoting 
the  learning  process  in  the  secondary  school.  Topics 
studied  will  include  long-term  and  short-term  instruc¬ 
tional  planning  and  evaluation;  classroom  organization 
including  management,  motivation  of  students,  the  use 
of  media  to  promote  instructional  objectives;  and  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  learning  procedures.  Students  will 
also  study  how  curriculum  goals  are  adapted  and 
implemented  in  the  secondary  classroom. 

EDCI  437.  METHODS  FOR  TEACHING  IN  A 
BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL  SETTING.*  (Class 
2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  stresses  the  skills  the  student-teacher 
will  need  in  dealing  with  a  bilingual  child.  One  half 
of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  teaching  laborato¬ 
ry.  This  teaching  experience  will  take  place  in 
school  systems  with  a  bilingual  program. 

EDCI  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 

Opportunity  for  undergraduate  students  to  investi¬ 
gate  particular  problems  in  the  field  of  education 
under  supervision. 

EDCI  491.  TOPICS  AND  ISSUES  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  preparation  program  though  the  study 
of  selected  educational  topics  and  issues  based  on 
individual  needs  and  interests.  One  topic  is  dealt 
with  in  each  enrollment. 

EDCI  498A.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.*  (Cr.  9.) 

Ten  weeks  of  full-time  student  teaching  in  elementary 
school  classrooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  education  staff  and  public  school  teachers. 
Emphasis  on  preparation  and  presentation  of  major 
teaching  units  and  full  classroom  responsibility. 


EDCI  498B.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS.  *  (Cr.  9.) 

Ten  weeks  of  full-time  student  teaching  in  some  aca¬ 
demic  subject  or  physical  education  in  secondary 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  high  school  classes  and 
supervisors  from  the  university. 

EDCI  498S.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING:  ALL 
GRADE  EDUCATION.  *  (Cr.  9.) 

Ten  weeks  of  full-time  student  teaching  in  media 
sciences  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  under 
the  supervision  of  a  public  school  teacher  and  an 
appropriate  university  staff  person. 

EDCI  499B.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OR 
PRACTICUM:  KINDERGARTEN.  *  (Cr.  3.) 

Observing  and  teaching  in  Kindergarten  classes 
under  the  supervision  of  university  staff  and  public 
school  teachers. 


EDCI  499D.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  OR 
PRACTICUM:  JUNIOR  HIGH/MIDDLE 

SCHOOL.  *  (Cr.  3.) 

Observation  and  teaching  of  a  subject  in  a  junior 
high-middle  school  under  the  supervision  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  and  a  university  supervisor. 

EDCI  500.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LITERACY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Survey  course  in  the  acquisition  of  and  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  other  aspects  of  language. 

EDCI  501.  PROBLEMS  IN  LITERACY  ACQUI¬ 
SITION:  EVALUATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  500  or  concurrent  enrollment  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Examines  informal  and  standardized  instruments 
useful  for  evaluating  students  who  experience  diffi¬ 
culties  acquiring  reading,  writing,  and  other  aspects 
of  language.  Discusses  corrective/remedial  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies  appropriate  for  the  classroom  and 
clinic.  Supervised  practicum. 


EDCI  502.  READING  IN  MIDDLE  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  12  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  psychology. 


A  course  designed  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  in  subject  matter  areas  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  May  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
sequence  leading  to  Reading  Specialist  of  or  for  the 
Junior  High-Middle  School  endorsement  program. 
Surveys  of  techniques  and  objectives  of  reading 
instruction  in  the  schools  with  special  attention  to 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  to  teach  reading 
within  content  areas.  Teaching  experience  helpful 
but  not  required. 


*  Students  must  be  admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  BEFORE  registering  for  these  courses. 
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EDCI  504.  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  junior  standing. 

A  survey  of  modem  and  traditional  literature  for 
children  including  authors  and  illustrators;  guidance 
in  uses  of  children’s  literature  in  relation  to  develop¬ 
mental  interests,  needs  and  skills  of  children; 
emphasis  is  on  evaluating  materials,  reviewing 
sources  and  developing  discrimination  in  choosing 
children’s  literature.  This  course  is  designed  for 
beginning  graduate  students  who  plan  to  be  school 
library/media  specialists,  but  is  available  for  class¬ 
room  teachers. 

EDCI  517.  SURVEY  OF  SCIENCE  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  current  issues  and  research  in  sci¬ 
ence  education,  broadly  organized  under  themes  of 
learning,  teaching  and  science  curriculum. 

EDCI  560.  MICROCOMPUTER  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Applications  of  microcomputers  in  educational  and 
training  settings.  Course  stresses  appraisal,  utiliza¬ 
tion,  and  evaluation  of  microcomputer  software  and 
hardware.  Implementation  and  management  of  com¬ 
puters  in  instructional  environments.  Teaching  of 
basic  computer  literacy  concepts  to  learners  of  all 
ages. 

EDCI  561.  COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUC¬ 
TION.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  ED  PS  530  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Major  trends  in  computer-assisted  instmcting  and 
computer-managed  instruction  are  reviewed.  Various 
learning  design  strategies  are  applied  within  an  exist¬ 
ing  instructional  language  such  as  PLANIT  or 
TUTOR,  or  between  a  computer-managed  instruction 
system  and  a  general  interactive  computer  language 
such  as  BASIC.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  adjunct 
computer-based  instructional  materials,  instructional 
gaming,  and  lesson  conversion  from  one  language  to 
another.  The  course  involves  the  development,  cod¬ 
ing,  and  tryout  of  instructional  material  interactively 
on  a  general  purpose  computer. 

EDCI  566.  EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS 
OF  HYPERMEDIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Examines  educational  applications  of  HyperMedia 
tools.  The  class  will  utilize  HyperCard  and  its  pro¬ 
gramming  language  HyperTalk  to  explore  and  create 
HyperMedia  instructional  materials.  Incorporation 
of  digitized  media  (sound,  photographs,  and  motion 
clips)  in  HyperMedia  will  be  explored.  Research 
findings  and  projects  will  be  examined. 


EDCI  570.  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Evaluation,  selection,  and  utilization  of  instructional 
media  and  techniques  used  in  the  instructional  program 
of  the  modem  school  with  added  emphasis  on  the 
design  and  development  of  multi-media  presentation. 

EDCI  571.  PREPARATION  OF  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONAL  MATERIALS.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Design  and  preparation  of  a  variety  of  instmctional 
materials  for  use  by  instructional  materials  special¬ 
ists,  teachers,  librarians,  and  A-V  coordinators  in 
educational  situations.  Laboratory  practice  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  production  of  these  materials. 

EDCI  572.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMMUN¬ 
ICATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  designing 
instructional  materials  and  to  instmctional  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  techniques.  Topics  include 
objectives,  student  characteristics,  media  selection, 
communication  variables,  message  design,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  evaluation. 

EDCI  573.  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  PRACTICUM.  (Cr.  2-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Supervised  field  experiences  in  school  media  cen¬ 
ters  and/or  in  programs  involving  instructional 
development  activities. 

EDCI  578.  REFERENCE  RESOURCES.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  reference  services  in  school  media  cen¬ 
ters  including  the  most  commonly  used  reference 
sources  in  library  and  audio-visual  materials. 
Bibliographical  form  is  emphasized. 

EDCI  579.  AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICES  IN 
SCHOOL  MEDIA  PROGRAMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  five  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  psychology. 

Current  trends,  functions,  and  processes  of  media 
services  in  educational  situations  with  emphasis  on 
nonprint  media  and  equipment. 

EDCI  580.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  DEVELOPMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  major  sources  of  curriculum  ideas 
and  objectives;  significant  forces  influencing  cur¬ 
riculum  decision  making;  different  conceptions  of 
curriculum  and  types  of  curriculum  designs;  generic 
principles  of  curriculum  construction  and  processes 
of  curriculum  implementation. 

EDCI  581.  CURRICULUM  FOR  EMERGING 
ADOLESCENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Middle-school  curriculum  concepts,  characteristics 
of  emerging  adolescent  youth,  and  implications  for 
designing  and  implementing  curricula  concurrent 
with  these  characteristics  and  needs. 
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EDCl  582.  CATALOGING  AND  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATIONS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  junior  standing. 

Principles  of  cataloging  and  classification  of  educa¬ 
tional  media  and  organization  of  these  resources, 
with  laboratory  practice  in  cataloging  books  and 
audio-visual  materials  and  in  ordering  and  using 
printed  cards. 

EDCI  584.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICU¬ 
LUM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Objectives,  organization,  and  administration  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

EDCI  585.  MULTICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Concepts  and  theories  of  ethnicity  and  cultural  plu¬ 
ralism:  implications  for  educational  change. 
Examination  of  value  systems  and  cultural  charac¬ 
teristics  of  various  ethnic  groups,  different  ethnic 
learning  styles,  ethnically  pluralistic  curriculum 
content  and  instructional  materials,  and  conceptual 
curriculum  design  strategies  for  implementing  mul¬ 
ticultural  education. 

EDCI  589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  FOR  TEACH¬ 
ERS.  (Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Offered  only  on  Pass! No  Pass  Option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  experienced  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  related  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology  and  curriculum.  Designed 
for  workshop  or  inservice  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  degree  programs. 

EDCI  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  preceded  by  six  hours  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  six  hours  of  education  or  equivalent 
professional  training. 

Opportunities  for  students  to  study  particular  prob¬ 
lems  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruction  may  be  used 
in  any  field  of  education  or  vocational  education. 
Does  not  include  thesis  work. 

EDCI  591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION. 
(Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem  or  special  topic  of 
interest  to  professional  educational  personnel. 
Intensive  study  of  research,  theory,  or  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the  usual  gradu¬ 
ate  class  format. 


EDCI  601.  PROBLEMS  IN  LITERACY  ACQUI¬ 
SITION:  ADVANCED  PRACTICUM.  (Class  1, 
Lab.  5,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EDCI  500  and  501  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  at  an  advanced  level.) 

Examines  strategies  for  teaching  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  students  who  experience  moderate  to  severe 
difficulties  acquiring  reading,  writing,  and  other 
aspects  of  language.  Supervised  practicum. 

EDCI  602.  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  329,  its 
equivalent,  or  admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Research,  recent  trends  and  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  language  arts  and  implications  for  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDCI  603.  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  306,  its 
equivalent,  or  admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Research,  recent  trends  and  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  reading  instruction.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
improving  developmental  reading  in  the  elementary 
school  programs  rather  than  on  surveying  remedial 
programs. 

EDCI  604.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  329,  its 
equivalent,  or  admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Social  studies  content  and  place  in  the  modem  ele¬ 
mentary  education  curriculum.  Materials,  instruc¬ 
tion  techniques,  evaluation  procedures,  and  under¬ 
standing  the  syntax  of  the  stmcture  of  social  studies. 

EDCI  605.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  330,  its 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  historical  developments  and  present 
trends  in  elementary  school  science  education;  the 
designing,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  sci¬ 
ence  programs;  the  role  of  research  in  present  and 
future  developments. 

EDCI  606.  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  330  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Historical  and  current  curriculum  developments  in 
mathematics  education  with  implications  for  class¬ 
room  practice;  analysis  of  instructional  strategies; 
cognitive  development;  use  of  research  results. 
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EDCI  607.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  THEORY  FOR  PROBLEMS  IN  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Identification  and  study  of  the  major  problems  of 
elementary  schools.  Emphasis  on  developing  prob¬ 
lem-solving  skills  and  their  use  in  planning  solutions 
to  problems  identified  by  individual  students. 

EDCI  608.  INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  completion  of  a 
teacher  certification  program  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  explores  the  foundations  underlying 
individualized  instruction,  the  preparation  of  the 
individualized  instruction  materials  for  the  class¬ 
room,  the  role  of  research  in  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  future  trends  and  issues  in  individual¬ 
ized  instruction. 

EDCI  661.  COMPUTER  CURRICULUM 
DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDCI  561, 562, 563, 580  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Course  examines  role  of  microcomputers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  curriculum.  Emphasis 
placed  on  developing  curricula  for  computer  litera¬ 
cy,  computer  programming,  and  computer  applica¬ 
tions  within  subject  matter  areas.  Students  develop 
and  evaluate  computer  curriculum  projects  based  on 
these  areas. 

EDCI  663.  INTER  VIDEO  AND  MULTIMEDIA. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EDCI  561  and  EDCI  572  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Examines  interactive  video:  computers  interfaced 
with  videodisc  and  videotape  players.  Includes  his¬ 
tory,  overview,  research  evaluation,  design/produc¬ 
tion  techniques,  and  programming  for  interactive 
video. 

EDCI  664.  COURSEWARE  DESIGN  FOR 
COMPUTER-BASED  INSTRUCTION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EDCI  561  and  572  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

This  course  addresses  the  application  of  instruction¬ 
al  design  principles  and  computer  technology  to  the 
design  of  computer-based  instructional  materials. 
Includes  research  on  the  use  of  computers  for 
instruction  and  courseware  design  as  a  research  tool. 


EDCI  671.  MATERIALS  DESIGN  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  570  and 
571. 

The  design,  development,  and  analysis  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  small-scale  instructional  sys¬ 
tems.  This  course  will  involve  the  study  and  formu¬ 
lation  of  behaviorally  stated  objectives,  content 
structures,  systems  analysis,  consideration  of  mate¬ 
rials  preparation  problems,  an  examination  of  vari¬ 
ous  arrangements  for  control  of  stimulus  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  the  consideration  of  various  arrangements 
of  mediational  devices  for  evaluation. 

EDCI  672.  ADVANCED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS  TECHNOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDCI  572  or  by 
consent  of  instructor. 

Applications  of  instructional  systems  technology  to 
educational  situations.  In-depth  treatment  of  learner 
analysis,  task  analysis,  learning  activities  design, 
learner  verification  and  summative  evaluation. 
Administration  of  instructional  systems  and  man¬ 
agement  of  sub-systems  are  studied. 

EDCI  681.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CUR¬ 
RICULUM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Needs  of  children  and  society;  modem  programs; 
procedures  for  developing  a  curriculum,  including 
ways  to  improve  the  present  offerings  of  a  school. 

EDCI  695.  INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATION.  (Cr. 
3-9.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(Amount  of  credit  to  be  determined  by  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assignment.) 

A  special  course  in  selected  areas  of  education, 
designed  to  provide  practical  field  experience  under 
professional  supervision  in  selected  situations  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  candidate’s  area  of  specialization. 

EDCI  698.  RESEARCH.  (Cr.  1-18.) 

M.S.  Thesis. 
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EDFA 101.  lOTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS  OF  EDUCATION.  (Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Acquaints  students  with  the  broad  foundations  of 
education  and  the  roles  of  various  professional  edu¬ 
cators.  Characteristics  of  the  professional  educator 
and  desired  competencies  and  skills  of  the  teacher 
are  explored  to  assist  students  in  making  decisions 
regarding  their  own  interest  in  and  capabilities  to 
enter  the  profession.  Directed  observation,  self- 
study  materials  and  seminar  sessions  are  employed. 
(Classes  are  composed  of  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  All-Grade  education  students.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  total  education  systems.) 

EDFA  221.  SOCIETY,  SCHOOL  AND  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDFA  101. 

Examination  of  philosophical  ideas  and  social  forces 
which  have  shaped  and  continue  to  shape  public 
education.  Consideration  of  past,  present  and  future 
relationships  between  school  and  society.  The  role 
of  the  professional  educator  in  shaping  these  rela¬ 
tionships.  Introduction  to  basic  legal  responsibilities 
and  ethical  guidelines  which  determine  professional 
conduct.  Consideration  of  contemporary  education¬ 
al  issues.  Selected  schools  representing  diverse  edu¬ 
cational  philosophies,  cultural  settings  and  levels 
will  be  visited  and  studied. 

EDFA  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE.  (Cr.  14.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 

Opportunity  for  undergraduate  students  to  investi¬ 
gate  particular  problems  in  the  field  of  education 
under  supervision. 

EDFA  491.  TOPICS  AND  ISSUES  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  preparation  program  though  the  study 
of  selected  educational  topics  and  issues  based  on 
individual  needs  and  interests.  One  topic  is  dealt 
with  in  each  enrollment. 

EDFA  500.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Consideration  of  the  major  ideas,  trends,  and  move¬ 
ments  in  the  philosophy  of  American  education. 
Their  significance  for  educational  objectives,  teach¬ 
ing  and  evaluative  methods,  and  classroom  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  is  analyzed  in  depth. 


EDFA  511.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  overview  of  automated  data  processing  applica¬ 
tions  to  education.  Primary  emphasis  on  administra¬ 
tive  applications  for  pupil,  staff,  facility,  program, 
and  financial  accounting. 

EDFA  512.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  ADMINISTRATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Administration  of  education;  roles  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  government.  Focus  on  purpose,  organi¬ 
zation,  task  areas,  and  processes  of  educational 
administration. 


EDFA  513.  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 
PLANNING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Systems  approach  as  a  basis  for  school  facilities 
planning.  Study  directed  toward  procedures  for 
solving  facilities  problems.  Emphasis  on  techniques 
for  developing  and  securing  technical  information. 

EDFA  516.  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


This  course  will  stress  concepts  and  principles  rele¬ 
vant  to  school-community  interaction.  It  will  focus 
on  the  new  roles  of  the  public  in  education  and  will 
deal  with  problems  encountered  by  educators  in 
communicating  with  the  public. 

EDFA  518.  TECHNIQUES  AND  CONCEPTS 
OF  STUDENT  TEACHER  SUPERVISION. 

(Class  1-3,  cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Teacher  certification  required. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


Supervising  teacher’s  role  in  teacher  training 
process.  Factors  related  to  orientation  of  student 
teacher  to  school  setting.  Development  of  compe¬ 
tencies  in  student  teacher  supervisor.  Review  of  cur¬ 
rent  methodologies  involving  student  teacher  field 
experience.  Supervisory  techniques  related  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching. 


EDFA  589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  FOR  TEACH- 


y 


ERS.  (Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 


(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Offered  only  on  PassINo  Pass  Option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  experienced  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  related  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology  and  curriculum.  Designed 
for  workshop  or  inservice  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  degree  programs. 
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EDFA  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  preceded  by  six  hours  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  six  hours  of  education  or  equivalent 
professional  training. 

Opportunities  for  students  to  study  particular  prob¬ 
lems  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruction  may  be  used 
in  any  field  of  education  or  vocational  education. 
Does  not  include  thesis  work. 

EDFA  591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION. 
(Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem  or  special  topic  of 
interest  to  professional  educational  personnel. 
Intensive  study  of  research,  theory,  or  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the  usual  gradu¬ 
ate  class  format. 

EDFA  604.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  principalship;  focus  on  organization 
and  administration  of  students,  staff,  and  education¬ 
al  program:  special  consideration  devoted  to  sched¬ 
ule  construction,  program  accounting,  and  school 
and  community  relations. 

EDFA  605.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  elementary 
school  principalship;  focus  upon  leadership  func¬ 
tions  in  staff  and  pupil  personnel,  school  and  class 
organization,  plant  management,  instructional  and 
educational  program,  and  school  and  community 
relations. 

EDFA  607.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDFA  512  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  administrative  function,  process, 
structure,  and  practice.  Special  emphasis  given  to 
theory  development  in  administration.  Exploration 
of  system  analysis  applications  to  educational 
administration. 

EDFA  608.  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  IN 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDFA  512  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  internal  and  external  determinants 
of  school  fiscal  policy.  Experiences  with  fiscal  pro¬ 
cedures  for  school  budgeting  and  accounting, 
including  preparation  of  a  school  budget. 


EDFA  609.  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Legal  foundations  of  education  as  established  by 
constitutional  provisions,  court  decisions,  opinions 
of  attorney  generals,  administrative  rulings  and 
executive  directives.  Emphasis  on  legal  theory  and 
principles  currently  in  state  of  change.  Stress  on  case 
study  method  of  investigation  into  educational  law. 

EDFA  610.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  the  functions  of  school  administra¬ 
tion  which  focuses  on  achievement  of  instructional 
expectations  of  educational  service.  Emphasis  on 
developing  an  individualized  supervisory  program 
for  instructional  personnel. 

EDFA  611.  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDFA  512  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Provision  of  a  conceptual  framework  for  dealing 
with  school  personnel  problems.  Emphasis  placed 
on  implications  of  social  change  for  personnel 
administration,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  person¬ 
nel  function,  problems  created  by  conflict  between 
individual  needs  and  organizational  demands,  and 
the  strategies  and  consequences  of  collective  negoti¬ 
ations. 

EDFA  613.  CLINIC  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

EDFA  695.  INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATION. 

(Cr.  3-9.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(Amount  of  credit  to  be  determined  by  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assignment.) 

A  special  course  in  selected  areas  of  education, 
designed  to  provide  practical  field  experience  under 
professional  supervision  in  selected  situations  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  candidate’s  area  of  specialization. 

EDFA  698.  RESEARCH.  (Cr.  1-18.) 

M.S.  Thesis. 
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EDPS  103.  INTRODUCTION  1^0  HIGHER 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  and  guide  students 
in  maximizing  their  potential  for  success  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  promoting  academic  growth.  Through 
collaborative  learning,  this  course  will  promote  the 
concept  of  life-long  learning  through  the  use  of  the 
following  strategies:  utilization  of  campus 
resources;  goal  setting;  time  management;  diversity 
training;  values  exploration;  career  exploration;  and 
critical  thinking  skills.  This  course  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  freshmen. 

EDPS  220.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDFA  101. 

An  examination  of  the  learner  and  learning.  Study  of 
the  cognitive,  social,  physical,  moral  and  personali¬ 
ty  development  from  early  childhood  through  ado¬ 
lescence;  implications  of  developmental  stages  for 
educational  planning  and  intervention.  Principles  of 
basic  learning  theories,  facilitative  conditions  and 
strategies  for  enhancing  learning;  classroom  man¬ 
agement  as  a  means  to  foster  the  learner’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  learning.  Survey  of  techniques  for  assess¬ 
ing  the  learner,  learning  and  identification  of  learn¬ 
ing  dysfunctions.  Supervised  laboratory  and  field 
experiences  in  area  schools  for  observation,  involve¬ 
ment  and  practice  with  learners  and  learning. 

EDPS  260.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  special  education:  founda¬ 
tions,  areas  of  exceptionality,  teaching  strategies, 
and  current  issues  and  trends. 

EDPS  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE.  (Cr.  14.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  department. 

Opportunity  for  undergraduate  students  to  investi¬ 
gate  particular  problems  in  the  field  of  education 
under  supervision. 

EDPS  491.  TOPICS  AND  ISSUES  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  (Class  1 ,  cr.  1 .) 

Provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  preparation  program  through  the 
study  of  selected  educational  topics  and  issues  based 
on  individual  needs  and  interests.  One  topic  is  dealt 
with  in  each  enrollment. 


EDPS  500.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  GROUP 
COUNSELING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Human  relations  skills;  the  functioning  and  use  of 
group  processes.  Leadership  styles  are  treated  by  the 
instructional  component.  Students  participate  in  lab¬ 
oratories  designed  to  increase  personal  awareness 
and  relationship  skills. 

EDPS  501.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL 
COUNSELING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  psychology  and  education 
or  equivalent  professional  training. 

Treats  the  history,  principles,  services,  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  development  of  guidance  with  consideration 
given  to  counselor  role  and  functions,  current  prac¬ 
tices,  and  emerging  trends  and  issues. 

EDPS  503.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MENTAL 
HEALTH  COUNSELING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  psychology  and  education 
or  equivalent  professional  training. 

Provides  an  overview  of  mental  health  counseling  as 
it  relates  to  community  issues  and  needs.  Roles  and 
settings  for  the  mental  health  counselor  and  specific 
intervention  skills  will  be  stressed. 

EDPS  505.  CAREER  THEORY  AND  INFOR¬ 
MATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Treats  career  development  theories  which  empha¬ 
size  aspects  of  the  self  in  decision-making,  occupa¬ 
tional  classification  systems,  and  education  and 
vocational  information  with  applications  to  individ¬ 
ual  and  group  counseling. 

EDPS  507.  COUNSELING  MULTICULTURAL 
AND  DIVERSE  POPULATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Counseling  strategies  for  multicultural  and  diverse 
populations  encountered  by  helping  professionals. 
Among  the  populations  considered  are  ethnic  and 
cultural  minorities,  older  persons,  the  gifted,  and  the 
disabled. 

EDPS  530.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  preceded  by  PSY  120  and 
EDPS  220. 

Theories  of  learning  and  development,  research  on 
instruction  and  learning,  and  principles  of  measure¬ 
ment  applied  to  educational  problems. 

EDPS  531.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEASURE¬ 
MENT  AND  EVALUATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
of  measurement  and  evaluation  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  descriptive  statistics,  and  teacher  made  and 
standardized  tests. 
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EDPS  533.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  RESEARCH  I:  METHODOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  PSY  120  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

An  introductory  course  in  educational  research  and 
evaluation  methodology  which  considers  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  educational  research,  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  research  hypotheses,  and  the  preparation  of 
research  reports. 

EDPS  563.  IDENTIFICATION,  EVALUATION, 
AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  INDI¬ 
VIDUALS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  564  or  EDPS  574  or  EDPS  577 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  procedures  for  educational  assessment  of 
children  who  are  exceptional.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
criterion-referenced,  norm-referenced,  and  observa¬ 
tional  assessment  instruments  and  procedures. 
Practicum  to  operationalize  skills  and  knowledge. , 

EDPS  564.  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES, 
ETIOLOGY,  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a  teacher  licensure  pro¬ 
gram  and  EDPS  290/591  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Includes  basic  concepts  (historical  perspective,  def¬ 
inition,  classification,  assessment  and  etiology); 
introduction  to  levels  of  retardation;  life  span  issues 
and  programs;  and  current  teaching  trends. 

EDPS  565.  INTERVENTION  STRATEGIES 
AND  RESEARCH.  (D,  I,  M,  E)  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a  teacher  licensure  pro¬ 
gram  and  EDPS  564/574/577  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Includes:  (1)  mental  retardation;  (2)  learning  dis¬ 
abilities;  (3)  emotional  disturbance.  One  topic  is 
dealt  with  in  each  enrollment. 

EDPS  566.  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  IN  SPE¬ 
CIAL  EDUCATION.  (D,  I,  M,  E,  S)  (Cr.  4  8.) 

Supervised  teaching  of  students  with  (D)  Learning 
Disabilities,  (M)  Mildly  Mentally  Handicapped,  (E) 
Emotional  Disturbance.  Laboratory  experience  is 
required.  One  topic  is  dealt  with  in  each  enrollment. 

EDPS  568.  SOCIAL,  LEGAL  AND  ETHICAL 
ISSUES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  EDPS  566  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Consideration  of  various  conceptual  models  of 
exceptionality  and  implications  for  individuals  with 
special  needs.  Emphasis  is  devoted  to  the  labeling 
controversy,  categorical  vs.  non-categorical  special 
education,  litigation  and  the  rights  of  children,  alter¬ 
native  educational  delivery  systems,  applications  of 
technology  and  normalization. 
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EDPS  574.  SEVERELY  EMOTIONALLY 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS:  HISTORI¬ 
CAL  PERSPECTIVES,  ETIOLOGY,  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a  teacher  licensure  pro¬ 
gram  and  EDPS  260/591  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Description  and  analysis  of  disordered  behavior  for 
purposes  of  assessing  and  determining  probable  eti¬ 
ology,  prevalence,  and  moderating  factors. 

EDPS  577.  LEARNING  DISABLED  INDIVIDU¬ 
ALS:  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES,  ETIOL¬ 
OGY,  AND  CHARACTERISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr. 
3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a  teacher  licensure  pro¬ 
gram  and  EDPS  260/591  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  history,  definition,  and  theories  of 
learning  disabilities;  current  research  on  assessment 
and  intervention  for  students  with  learning  and 
behavior  problems. 

EDPS  589.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  FOR  TEACH¬ 
ERS.  (Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Ojfered  only  on  Pass/ No  Pass  Option. 

Consideration  of  concerns  of  experienced  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  related  to  educational  development, 
technology,  methodology  and  curriculum.  Designed 
for  workshop  or  inservice  formats.  Not  available  for 
use  in  graduate  degree  programs. 

EDPS  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  preceded  by  six  hours  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  six  hours  of  education  or  equivalent 
professional  training. 

Opportunities  for  students  to  study  particular  prob¬ 
lems  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff. 
This  plan  of  individualized  instruction  may  be  used 
in  any  field  of  education  or  vocational  education. 
Does  not  include  thesis  work. 

EDPS  591.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION. 
(Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4. ) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Group  study  of  a  current  problem  or  special  topic  of 
interest  to  professional  educational  personnel. 
Intensive  study  of  research,  theory,  and  practical 
aspects  of  a  particular  issue  within  the  usual  gradu¬ 
ate  class  format. 

EDPS  600.  COUNSELING  THEORIES  AND 
TECHNIQUES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  completion  of  six  gradu¬ 
ate  hours  of  counselor  education  courses  and 
admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  major  counseling  theories  and  coun¬ 
seling  techniques,  professional  and  ethical  issues. 


EDPS  601.  COUNSELING  THEORIES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  LABORATORY.  (Lab.  4,  cr.  2.) 

Corequisite:  EDPS  600  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Use  of  counseling  techniques  in  a  supervised  labo¬ 
ratory;  application  of  theories  and  techniques  within 
varying  employment  settings. 

EDPS  602.  GROUP  COUNSELING  THEORIES 
AND  TECHNIQUES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  500. 

An  examination  of  current  concepts,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  group  counseling  in  mental  health  and 
educational  settings.  Emphasis  placed  on  human 
relations  training,  basic  encounter,  person  centered, 
psychodrama,  cognitive-behavioral,  Adlerian  and 
gestalt  approaches,  research,  and  ethical  considera¬ 
tions  in  lecture  and  skill-building  exercise  formats. 

EDPS  609.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ORGANIZATION  IN  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
(Class  2-3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EDPS  501 ,  502,  503  or  504. 

Issues  and  procedures  in  program  development,  man¬ 
agement,  organization,  and  administration  for  school 
guidance,  college  student  affairs,  and  mental  health 
services.  Also  treats  administrative  theory,  interven¬ 
tion  strategies,  staff  development  and  evaluation. 

EDPS  610.  COUNSELING  PRACTICUM.  (Class 
1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  2  or  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EDPS  600  and  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Supervised  counseling  with  children,  adolescents, 
and/or  adults.  , 

EDPS  614.  ADVANCED  COUNSELING 
PRACTICUM.  (Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisites:  EDPS  610  and  admission  by  consent 
of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Supervised  use  of  personal  and  career  counseling 
techniques  applied  to  complex  and  difficult  client 
situations. 

EDPS  616.  SUPERVISED  FIELD  PRACTICE. 

(Cr.  1-6.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  counselor  education  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Supervised  field  practice  in  schools,  colleges  or 
agencies  in  which  there  are  counseling  or  student 
personnel  services. 


EDPS  620.  COUNSELING  SEMINAR.  (Class  3, 
cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  12  semester  hours  of  previous  counseling 
and  personnel  services  courses. 

Recent  investigation  and  research  in  (1)  counselor 
supervision,  (2)  professional  issues,  (3)  counseling 
theories,  (4)  education  of  counselors  and  student 
personnel  workers,  (5)  counseling  methodology, 
(6)  vocational  development,  (7)  elementary  school 
counseling,  (8)  counselor  consultation,  and  (9)  other 
relevant  topics. 

EDPS  664.  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  (Class  1-4,  cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor.  , 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

A  critical  analysis  of  research,  practice,  and  selected 
problems  in  special  education  for  advanced  graduate 
students. 

EDPS  695.  INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATION. 
(Cr.  1-10.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

(Amount  of  credit  to  be  determined  by  nature  and 
extent  of  the  assignment.) 

A  special  course  in  selected  areas  of  education, 
designed  to  provide  practical  field  experience  under 
professional  supervision  in  selected  situations  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  candidate’s  area  of  specialization. 

EDPS  698.  RESEARCH.  (Cr.  1-18.) 

M.S.  Thesis. 

Electrical  Engineering 

EE  201.  LINEAR  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS  1.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  163,  MA  164,  and  PHYS  152  with 
a  minimum  grade  ofC. 

Corequisites:  MA  261,  PHYS  261,  EE  207. 

Volt-Ampere  characteristics  of  circuit  elements;  inde¬ 
pendent  and  dependent  sources;  Kirchoff’s  Laws  and 
circuit  equations.  Source  transformations;  Thevenin’s 
and  Norton’s  Theorems;  Superposition.  Transient 
response  of  RC,  RL,  and  RLC  circuits.  Sinusoidal 
steady-state  and  impedance.  Instantaneous  and  average 
power. 

EE  202.  LINEAR  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  201. 

Corequisites:  MA  262,  EE  218. 

A  continuation  of  EE  201.  The  complex  frequency 
plane;  resonance;  coupled  circuits.  Two-port  net¬ 
work  parameters.  Polyphase  analysis.  Fourier  series; 
Fourier  Transform;  Laplace  Transform. 
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EE  207.  ELECTRONIC  MEASUREMENT 
TECHNIQUES.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  EE  201 . 

Introduction  to  basic  instrumentation  and  measure¬ 
ment  techniques;  introduction  to  the  experimental 
methods  necessary  for  laboratory  investigation. 
Introduction  to  laboratory  report  writing  methods. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  computer-aided  circuit 
analysis  methods. 

EE  218.  LINEAR  CIRCUITS  LABORATORY 

11.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  EE  202. 

A  continuation  of  EE  207,  with  the  introduction  of 
advanced  measurement  methods  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  instrumentation. 

EE  275.  ELECTRONICS  DEVICES.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  202,  EE  218. 

Transport  phenomena  in  semiconductors;  junction 
diode  theory;  diode  circuits.  Bipolar  Junction 
Transistor  and  Field  Effect  Transistor  theory  and 
characteristics,  transistor  biasing  and  stabilization 
techniques.  Low  and  high  frequency  analysis  of 
transistors.  Multistage  amplifier  analysis  and 
design. 

EE  291.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  1.  (Cr.  0.) 

For  co-operative  engineering  students  only. 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

EE  292.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  11.  (Cr.  0.) 

For  co-operative  engineering  students  only. 

Prerequisite:  must  he  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  hy 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

EE  301.  SIGNALS  AND  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  EE  202  or  ME  325. 

Continuous  and  discrete  signal  and  system  analysis 
and  representation.  Fourier  series  and  transforms. 
Bode  plots,  sampling  and  discrete  Fourier  trans¬ 
forms,  Laplace  transforms.  Transient  response  char¬ 
acteristics.  Discrete  time  systems  difference  equa¬ 
tions,  Z-transforms,  S-plane  to  Z-plane  mappings 
and  stability  relationships.  Continuous  and  discrete 
system:  convolution,  state  space  representation,  and 
solution  of  state  equations. 


EE  302.  PROBABILISTIC  METHODS  IN 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262. 

Corequisite:  EE  301 . 

An  introductory  treatment  of  probability  theory 
including  distribution  and  density  functions, 
moments  and  random  variables.  Applications  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  exponential  distributions.  Estimation  of 
means,  variances,  correlation,  and  spectral  density 
functions.  Random  processes  and  responses  of  lin¬ 
ear  systems  to  random  inputs. 

EE  311.  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC 
FIELDS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  262,  PHYS  261. 

Continued  study  of  vector  calculus,  electrostatics, 
and  magnetostatics.  Maxwell’s  equations. 
Introduction  to  electromagnetic  waves,  transmission 
lines,  and  radiation  from  antennas. 

EE  321.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRO¬ 
MECHANICAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  202,  EE  311 . 

Energy  conversion  principles.  Magnetic  circuits. 
Transformers:  equivalent  circuits  and  parameters. 
DC  machines:  structure,  features,  operating  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  speed  control.  Synchronous  machines: 
structure,  features,  and  operating  characteristics. 
Stepper  motors.  Induction  motors:  structure,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  performance. 

EE  330.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICRO¬ 
PROCESSORS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  370. 

Introduction  to  microprocessors  and  microprocessor 
based  systems.  Introduction  to  computer  architec¬ 
ture  and  hardware  devices.  Machine  language  and 
assembly  language  programming  techniques;  inte¬ 
ger,  fixed  point,  and  floating  point  representations; 
control  of  digital  hardware  and  peripheral  devices 
by  software;  input/output  using  both  hardware  and 
software;  typical  applications  of  microprocessors. 
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EE  335.  ELECTRONICS-SYSTEMS.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  275. 

Topics  in  multistage  amplifiers,  feedback  amplifiers, 
oscillators,  operational  amplifiers,  analog  systems, 
power  amplifiers  and  systems,  communication  systems. 

EE  363.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING;  C  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGR  160  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  is  a  general  purpose  high-level  language  with  features 
to  facilitate  such  tasks  as  systems  programming  and  the 
structuring  of  data.  C  is  used  in  electrical  engineering 
design  courses  and  research  work.  Students  becoming 
proficient  in  C  language  programming  will  learn  tech¬ 
niques  of  structured  programming. 

EE  370.  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS-LOGIC  DESIGN. 
(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  218,  ENGR  233. 

Introduction  to  the  logical  design  and  analysis  of 
digital  systems;  Boolean  algebra;  combinational 
logic;  minimization  techniques;  Karnaugh  mapping. 
Introduction  to  sequential  systems  analysis  and 
design. 

EE  371.  MICROPROCESSOR  SYSTEMS. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  330. 

Microprocessor  based  system  design;  system  bus 
organization;  CPU  design.  Interfacing  RAM  and 
ROM  memories  to  microprocessors;  input-output 
techniques;  peripheral  interfacing  and  interface  stan¬ 
dards.  Application  of  CAD  software  to  the  design  of 
microcomputer  systems. 

EE  375.  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS-ELECTRONICS. 
(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  275. 

Analysis  and  design  of  digital  electronic  circuits. 
Transistor-transistor  logic  (TTL),  emitter  coupled 
logic  (ECL),  and  FET  logic  circuits;  memory  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  bistable,  monostable,  and  astable  multivi¬ 
brators.  Introduction  to  A/D  and  D/A  converters. 

EE  382.  FEEDBACK  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  & 
DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  301  or  ME  325. 

Introduction  to  classical  control  theory.  Transfer 
functions,  block  diagram  manipulation,  and  signal 
flow  graphs.  Transient  and  steady  state  responses: 
characteristics  and  design.  Sensitivity  analysis  and 
disturbance  rejection.  System  stability.  Root  locus 
analysis  and  design.  Frequency  response  analysis 
using  Bode  and  polar  plots.  Nyquist  criterion  and 
Nichols  chart.  Controller  design  using  Bode  plots. 
State-space  description.  Design  of»  state-feedback 
controllers  and  observers. 


EE  393.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  hy 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

EE  394.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  hy 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

EE  395.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 


Prerequisite:  Must  he  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  hy 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

EE  432.  ELEMENTS  OF  POWER  SYSTEM 
ENGINEERING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  321 . 


Fundamental  concepts  of  power  systems  analysis, 
transmission  line  parameters,  basic  system  models, 
steady-state  performance,  network  calculations, 
power  flow  solutions,  fault  studies,  symmetrical 
components,  operating  strategies  and  control. 

EE  448.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  302,  ENGR  325,  EE  335  or  EE 
375. 

Signal  analysis,  introduction  to  digital  communica¬ 
tion  and  pulse  code  modulation.  Introduction  to 
amplitude  modulation  and  frequency  modulation. 
Introduction  to  information  theory. 

EE  464.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DESIGN 
OF  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  370,  EE  375. 

Design  of  computer  systems  by  means  of  register 
transfer  method.  Central  processor  organization  and 
design;  microprogramming  and  control  unit  design; 
arithmetic  algorithms;  input-output  and  memory  orga¬ 
nization.  Introduction  to  parallel  processing  systems. 

EE  467.  MICROPROCESSOR  LABORATORY. 
(Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  371 . 

Corequisite:  EE  464. 


Microprocessor-based  systems  design  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Students  will  design,  construct,  and  debug 
computer  system  experiments  in  an  open  laboratory 
format.  Students  are  expected  to  select  two  to  four 
experiments  from  a  list  provided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course. 
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EE  468.  DESIGN  OF  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  363,  EE  371. 

The  design  of  systems  programs,  in  particular,  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  compilers.  The  role  of  systems 
programs  as  the  link  between  computer  hardware 
and  application  software  is  emphasized.  Topics 
include:  operating  system  management,  resource 
scheduling  including  CPU  scheduling,  memory 
management,  and  file  systems;  problems  of  assem¬ 
bling  and  loading  computer  codes,  implementation 
of  high  level  language  features  and  special  purpose 
language  compilers.  Projects  applying  fundamental 
concepts  to  the  design  and  construction  of  working 
systems  programs. 

EE  483.  DIGITAL  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  ■ 
ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  382  or  ME  485. 

An  introduction  to  computer-controlled  systems 
from  both  the  state  variable  and  z-transorm  points  of 
view,  along  with  sampling  theory  and  its  effect  on 
digital  control  design.  Design  of  digital  controllers 
from  the  state  space  and  frequency  domain  points  of 
view. 

EE  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRI¬ 
CAL  ENGINEERING.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

EE  496.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  PRO¬ 
JECTS. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

EE  519.  CONTROL  THEORY  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGR  483. 

Acceptable  for  credit  in  the  Interdisciplinary 
Graduate  Program  in  Engineering.  Not  offered  on 
the  West  Lafayette  Campus. 

The  approximation  of  common  nonlinearities  by 
describing  functions  and  the  analysis  of  resultant 
system  behavior.  Review  of  matrix  analysis.  State- 
space  formulation,  representation,  solution  and 
design.  Introduction  to  optimization  and  computa¬ 
tional  methods. 

EE  532.  COMPUTATIONAL  METHODS  FOR 
POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  432. 

System  modeling  and  matrix  analysis  of  three-phase 
power  networks.  Applications  of  numerical  methods 
and  computers  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  the  planning,  design,  and  operation 
of  electric  power  systems. 


EE  554.  ELECTRONIC  INSTRUMENTATION 
AND  CONTROL  CIRCUITS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  335  and  ENGR  325,  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  and  design  of  special  amplifiers,  pulse  cir¬ 
cuits,  operational  circuits,  d-c  amplifiers,  and  trans¬ 
ducers  used  in  instrumentation,  control,  and  compu¬ 
tation. 

EE  595.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRI¬ 
CAL  ENGINEERING.  (Cr.  13.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Formal  classroom  or  individualized  instruction  on 
topics  of  current  interest. 

EE  600.  RANDOM  VARIABLES  AND  SIG¬ 
NALS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  440  or  483  or  graduate  standing. 

Engineering  applications  of  probability  theory. 
Problems  on  events,  independence,  random  vari¬ 
ables,  distribution  and  density  functions,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  characteristic  functions.  Dependence,  cor¬ 
relation,  and  regression;  multivariate  Gaussian  dis¬ 
tribution.  Stochastic  processes,  stationary,  ergodici- 
ty,  correlation  functions,  spectral  densities,  random 
inputs  to  linear  systems;  Gaussian  processes. 

EE  602.  LUMPED  SYSTEM  THEORY.  (Sem.  1 
and  2.  SS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  301. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  511  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  investigation  of  the  basic  theory  and  techniques 
of  modem  system  theory,  emphasizing  linear  state 
model  formulations  of  continuous  and  discrete  time 
systems  in  the  time  domain  and  frequency  domain. 
Coverage  includes  notions  of  linearity,  time  invari¬ 
ance,  discrete  and  continuous  time  state  models, 
canonical  forms,  associated  transfer  functions  and 
impulse  response  models,  the  state  transition  matrix, 
the  Jordan  form,  controllability,  observability,  and 
stability. 

EE  604.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELD  THEO¬ 
RY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  311  or  graduate  standing. 

Review  of  general  concepts  (Maxwell’s  equations, 
materials  interaction,  boundary  conditions,  energy 
flow);  statics  (LaPlace’s  equation,  Poisson’s  equa¬ 
tion);  distributed  parameter  systems  (classification 
of  solutions,  transmission  lines,  and  waveguides); 
radiation  and  antennas  (arrays,  reciprocity, 
Huygen’s  principle);  a  selected  special  topic  (e.g. 
magnetostatics,  waves  in  anisotropic  media  and 
optical  fibers). 
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EE  606.  SOLID-STATE  DEVICES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  or  graduate 
standing. 

A  relatively-broad  moderate-depth  coverage  of  semi¬ 
conductor  devices  and  related  topics.  The  first  portion 
of  the  course  presents  and  examines  semiconductor 
fundamentals  required  in  the  operational  analysis  of 
solid  state  devices.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  PN 
junction  diode  and  PN  junction  devices  follows.  The 
final  portion  of  the  course  treats  heterojunction  surface 
devices  including  the  Schottky  diode,  the  MOS  capac¬ 
itor  and  the  MOSFET. 

EE  608.  COMPUTATIONAL  MODELS  AND 
METHODS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  362  or  graduate  standing. 

Models  of  computation  and  techniques  for  the 
analysis  of  algorithm  complexity;  data  structures; 
sorting  and  searching  algorithms;  graph  algorithms; 
polynomial,  matrix  and  FFT  algorithms,  theory  of 
NP-complete  problems. 

EE  672.  SYNTHESIS  AND  DESIGN  OF  ANA¬ 
LOG  FILTERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  301  or  graduate  standing. 

Positive  real  functions.  Synthesis  of  LC,  RC,  and 
RLC  one-ports.  Synthesis  of  LC  two-ports. 
Synthesis  of  singly-terminated  and  doubly-termina¬ 
ted  lossless  two-ports.  Design  of  equalizers.  Design 
of  active  filters  using  operational  amplifiers.  The 
sensitivity  problem. 

EE  680.  MODERN  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 
THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EE  602. 

Theoretical  methods  in  optimal  control  theory. 
Topics  include  the  calculus  of  variations  and  the 
Pontryagin  minimum  principle  with  applications  to 
minimum  energy  problems.  Geometric  methods  will 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  minimum  time  prob¬ 
lems.  Computational  methods,  singular  problems, 
observer  theory,  and  sufficient  conditions  for  exis¬ 
tence  of  solutions  are  also  discussed. 

EE  685.  DIGITAL  PROCESS  CONTROL  AND 
MATHEMATICAL  MODELING  OF  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGR  483  or  equivalent. 

This  course  describes  the  recent  status  of  automatic 
control  in  industry  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  digital  control.  Problems  involved  in  the  use  of 
both  supervisory  and  direct  digital  control  systems 
will  be  presented  and  the  development  of  process 
mathematical  models  will  also  be  covered. 


Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

EET  100.  EET  SEMINAR.  (Class  0,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Introduction  to  hands-on  laboratory  techniques. 
Practical  experience  in  soldering,  fabrication  practices, 
components,  materials,  connnections,  wiring,  tools  and 
equipment  used  in  the  field  of  electronics.  Safety  relat¬ 
ed  issues  and  practices  will  be  discussed.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  various  specializations  and  the  job  opportunties 
within  the  fields  of  EET.  Concepts  of  TQM  (Total 
Quality  Management)  will  be  introduced. 

EET  102.  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS  1.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  147  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


A  study  of  DC  electrical  circuits.  Ohm’s  Law, 
Kirchoff ’s  Laws,  series  and  parallel  circuits,  power, 
magnetism,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  ohmmeters, 
inductance,  capacitance,  and  an  introduction  to 
alternating  voltages,  currents,  and  reactances. 

EET  109.  DIGITAL  FUNDAMENTALS.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 


A  study  of  binary  codes.  Boolean  algebra,  logic 
gates  and  flip-flops,  small  scale  (SSI),  medium  scale 
(MSI)  integrated  circuits.  Combinational  logic 
design  using  gates.  Introduction  to  modern 
Combinational  Logic  design  techniques  and  sequen¬ 
tial  logic  components. 


EET  no.  DOS,  WINDOWS  AND  C++  PRO¬ 
GRAMMING  FOR  TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  1, 
Lab.  2  or  3,  cr.  2.) 


Introduction  to  DOS  and  Windows  for  PC’s. 
Language  constructs  for  C++.  Problem  solving  tech¬ 
niques  in  electrical/mechanical  technology  applica¬ 
tions  through  computer  programming  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Students  are  introduced  to  circuit  modeling 
and  analysis. 


EET  152.  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS  II.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 


Prerequisite:  EET  102. 


Corequisite:  MA  148  or  consent  of  instructor. 


f 


A  study  of  DC  and  AC  electrical  circuits,  network 
theorems,  j  operator,  phasors,  reactances,  imped¬ 
ances,  phase  relationships,  power,  resonance,  ideal 
and  air-core  transformers  and  an  introduction  to 
graphical  techniques  and  transients. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


EET  154.  ANALOG  ELECTRONICS  L  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  102. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EET  152  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  applications  of 
transistors,  integrated  circuits,  and  other  solid-state 
devices.  Includes  rectifier  circuits,  waveform  inter¬ 
pretation,  AC  and  DC  load  lines,  biasing  techniques, 
equivalent  circuits,  single  and  multistage  class  A 
small-signal  amplifiers,  and  h  parameters. 

EET  159.  DIGITAL  APPLICATIONS.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  sequential  logic  devices  and  circuits 
including  counters,  shift  registers,  memory  cells, 
etc.  Sequential  logic  design  using  modem  software 
tools.  Input  and  output  characteristics  of  logic  fami¬ 
lies,  interconnections  of  various  logic  families  and 
interfacing  of  analog  and  digital  signals. 
Introduction  to  data  conversion  and  transmission 
circuits. 

EET  204.  ANALOG  ELECTRONICS  11.  (Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  152,  154,  MA  221  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  transistors,  integrated 
circuits,  and  other  solid-state  devices.  Feedback 
principles  as  applied  to  amplifiers,  oscillators,  and 
regulated  power  supplies.  Includes  large-signal 
power  amplifiers,  and  AM  and  FM  modulation  and 
detection  techniques.  Introduction  to  filters  as 
applied  to  tuned  amplifiers  and  rectifier  circuits. 

EET  210.  STRUCTURED  C++  PROGRAM¬ 
MING  FOR  ELECTROMECHANICAL  SYS¬ 
TEMS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2  or  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  110  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  EET  110.  Use  of  C++  in  stmc- 
tured  programming  and  Top  Down  Design  tech¬ 
niques.  Problem  solving  in  technology  applications 
is  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises  will  empha¬ 
size  the  interfacing  of  electromechanical  systems 
with  software  and  generation  of  embedded  coding. 

EET  212.  ELECTRICAL  POWER  AND 
MACHINERY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  152  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  power  transformers,  single  and  polyphase 
circuits.  The  study  of  DC  machines,  AC  single  and 
polyphase  synchronous  and  induction  machines,  and 
an  introduction  to  power  electronics. 


EET  214.  ELECTRICITY  FUNDAMENTALS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  0,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  EET  majors.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  basics  of 
electricity  and  electronics.  The  areas  of  study 
include  both  theory  and  application  of  DC  and  AC 
electric  motors,  as  well  as  linear  and  digital  devices. 

EET  250.  COMPUTER  AIDED  ELECTRONIC 
FABRICATION.  (Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  159  and  EET  204  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  course  includes  electrical  drafting  using  hand 
tools;  drawing  electronic  circuit  schematic,  printed 
circuit  board  (PCB)  artwork  design  using  computer- 
aided  software  tools;  and  complete  electronic  hard¬ 
ware  product  fabrication  using  hand  tools. 

EET  262.  PROGRAMMABLE  LOGIC  CON¬ 
TROL.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  159  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  programmable  logic  controllers  to 
perform  process  control  related  functions  (PID  con¬ 
trol,  counting,  comparison,  timing,  sequencing,  data 
manipulation,  digital/analog  input  and  actuation  sig¬ 
nal  control). 

EET  290.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  I. 

EET  291.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  II. 

EET  299.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 
Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  six  hours. 

EET  303.  COMMUNICATIONS  1.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  EET  204  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  AM  and  FM  modulation  and  detection, 
receivers,  transmitters,  networks,  filters,  antennas, 
and  transmission  lines  through  the  VHF  frequency 
spectrum. 

EET  310.  BIOMEDICAL  INSTRUMENTA¬ 
TION  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  154  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  physiological  variants,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  measurements  and  problems  encountered  in 
measurements  from  a  living  human  body.  Detail 
study  of  transducer  principles  and  circuit  techniques 
in  measurement  in  circulatory,  digestive,  muscular 
and  nervous  systems.  System  approach  to  intensive 
care  monitoring  and  data  acquisition.  Evaluation  of 
biomedical  instruments  to  meet  performance  speci¬ 
fications  and  electrical  safety. 
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EET  312.  POWER  ELECTRONICS.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  154  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  power  semi¬ 
conductor  devices,  diode  rectifiers,  thyristors,  com¬ 
mutation  techniques,  controlled  rectifiers,  ac  voltage 
controllers,  choppers,  inverters,  and  motor  drives. 

EET  315.  DIGITAL  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMEN¬ 
TATION  USING  PROGRAMMABLE  LOGIC 
DEVICES  (PLDs).  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  159,  EET 204,  EET  250  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Review  of  digital  logic  (sequential  and  combina¬ 
tional)  design  and  implementation  using  conven¬ 
tional  techniques.  Digital  system  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  as  currently  practiced  in  industry  will  be 
covered  using  state-of-the-art  computer  software. 
High  level  notations  using  PLD  technology  will  be 
introduced  for  the  synthesis  of  digital  hardware. 

EET  331.  GENERATION  AND  TRANSMIS¬ 
SION  OF  ELECTRICAL  POWER.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  generations  and  transmission  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy.  Includes  techniques  used  by  electric 
utilities  for  the  protection  of  generating  equipment 
and  transmission  lines,  an  introduction  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations  of  power  plant  operation,  and 
three-winding  transformers  and  methods  of  solving 
unbalanced  three-phase  systems. 

EET  354.  MICROPROCESSOR  FUNDAMEN¬ 
TALS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Corequisite:  EET  159  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Use  of  microprocessors  and  related  components  in 
the  design  of  microprocessor  based  systems.  The 
architecture,  programming,  and  interfacing  of  a 
microprocessor  is  studied.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  trade-offs  between  hardware  and  software. 

EET  362.  PROCESS  CONTROL  INSTRU¬ 
MENTATION.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  262,  EET  384  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Introduction  to  process  control  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Study  of  analog  and  digital  signal  conditioning 
circuitry;  thermal,  mechanical  and  optical  transduc¬ 
ers;  electromechanical,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic 
devices;  and  the  application  of  computer-aided  engi¬ 
neering  tools. 


EET  368.  LINEAR  INTEGRATED  CIRCUITS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  application  of  IC  operational  ampli¬ 
fiers,  IC  differential  amplifiers  to  a  multitude  of 
applications.  Specifications  and  limitations  will  also 
be  stressed.  Various  special  purpose  IC’s  that  per¬ 
form  one  given  function  will  also  be  investigated. 

EET  384.  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL 
METHODS  IN  EET.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2  or  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  152,  MA  222  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  advanced  course  in  mathematical  analysis 
applied  to  networks  that  stresses  network  theorems 
and  solutions  in  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  software  tools. 

EET  392.  DIGITAL  SIGNAL  PROCESSING. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  384  and  EET  354  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Digital  Signal 
Processing:  discrete-time  principles,  sampling  theo¬ 
rem,  discrete  Fourier  transform,  fast  Fourier  trans¬ 
forms,  time  and  frequency  domain  considerations, 
Z-transform,  solution  of  difference  equations  and 
design  of  digital  filters. 

EET  393.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  III. 

EET  394.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  IV. 

EET  397.  ELECTRONIC  PROJECT  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  EET. 

Introduction  to  electronic  project  engineering  princi¬ 
ples  and  techniques.  Topics  include  technical  feasi¬ 
bility  studies,  project  specification,  scheduling,  test¬ 
ing,  validation  and  cost  estimating.  Focus  is  on 
teamwork.  These  principles  and  techniques  are 
emphasized  through  the  design  and  execution  of  an 
electronic  project. 

EET  410.  PHYSICS  OF  RADIOLOGIC  IMAG- 
ING.  (Class  3,  Lab.  0,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Diagnostic  imaging  is  among  the  rapidly  advancing 
fields  of  non-invasive  clinical  medicine.  This  course 
will  cover  the  physics  principles  behind  imaging 
techniques.  Quality  assurance  of  diagnostic  x-ray 
equipment  and  radiation  safety  also  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  course  could  be  used  as  a  Science/Math 
elective. 
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EET  412.  POWER  ELECTRONICS  DESIGN 
AND  APPLICATIONS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  312. 

Introduction  to  the  application  of  power  electronics 
in  ac  and  dc  motor  drives,  dc  switching  power  sup¬ 
plies,  solid-state  relays,  inverters,  uninterruptible 
and  standby  power  supplies  and  utility  interfaces. 
The  course  covers  the  topologies  and  design  of 
power  train,  drivers  for  the  switching  devices,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  strategies  for  control  and  power  fac¬ 
tor  improvement. 

EET  413.  DIGITAL  AND  DATA  COMMUNI¬ 
CATIONS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  303  and  EET  354  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  modem  digital  communication  systems. 
Topics  include  modulation  techniques  for  digital 
transmission  of  data,  error  detection  and  correction, 
data  compression  techniques.  Time  Division 
Multiple  Access  (TDMA),  Code  Division  Multiple 
Access  (CDMA),  etc.  Topics  in  digital  communica¬ 
tion  related  to  wired  and  wireless  transmission 
media,  along  with  fiber  optics  will  be  discussed. 
Topics  in  high  speed  switched  networks  will  be 
introduced. 

EET  415.  MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  EET  majors.) 

A  survey  covering  the  fundamental  concepts  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  electronics  as  they  relate  to  the  medical 
field.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  safe  and 
effective  operation  of  electrical  and  biomedical  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment. 

EET  423.  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  TELECOM¬ 
MUNICATION  TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  413  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  update  the  student  on  the 
latest  advances  in  communication.  This  course  will 
be  continuously  updated  to  keep  the  student  abreast 
of  new  developments  in  the  telecommunication 
field. 

EET  445.  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  COMPUT¬ 
ER  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  impact  of  new  technologies  on  computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  is  studied. 


EET  455.  C++  OBJECT  ORIENTED  PRO¬ 
GRAMMING.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Designing  Windows  Applications  using  Object 
Oriented  Programming  Methodology  utilizing  C++ 
language  constructs.  The  course  will  cover:  the 
basics  of  Windows  Programming,  developing 
Windows  Applications  using  Object  Windows,  and 
Windows  Functions  and  Messages  with  emphasis  on 
Computer  Communications  and  Networking. 

EET  456.  COMPUTER  HARDWARE  DESIGN. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  354  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  extension  of  EET  354.  Course  topics  include  an 
in-depth  investigation  of  computer  systems  hard¬ 
ware  design  with  available  processors  and  peripher¬ 
al  devices. 

EET  463.  COMMUNICATIONS  11.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  high  frequency  systems  (1 -meter  or  less) 
and  microwave  technology  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  fields  of  radar,  facsimile,  television,  trans¬ 
mission  lines,  antennas,  propagation,  wave  guides 
and  cavities,  and  measuring  equipment. 

EET  465.  COMPUTER  NETWORKS  1.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  2  or  3,  cr.  4.) 

Corequisite:  EET  354  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  provides  the  fundamentals  of  computer 
networking  and  data  communication.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  hardware  aspect  of  the  first  four  layers  of 
the  OSI  model.  LAN-related  hardware,  adapter 
cards  architecture,  PC-to-PC  communication,  fiber 
optics,  network  simulation,  protocol  and  packet 
analaysis,  and  packet  radio  will  be  covered. 
Standards  related  to  Local  Area  Networks  and  other 
protocols  will  be  discussed. 

EET  482.  LINEAR  CONTROL  SYSTEMS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4  or  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  384  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  linear  control  systems  using  stability  cri¬ 
teria,  Bode  diagrams,  Nichols  charts  and  root-locus 
plots. 

EET  490.  SENIOR  DESIGN  PROJECT,  PHASE 
I.  (Cr.  1,  hours  arranged.) 

Prerequisites:  EET  384  and  12  cr.  hrs.  of  EET  electives. 

An  extensive  individual  design  and/or  analytical 
project  performed  in  consultation  with  one  or  more 
faculty  advisors.  Collaboration  with  representatives 
of  industry,  government  agency,  or  community  insti¬ 
tutions  is  encouraged.  Evidence  of  extensive  and 
thorough  laboratory  performance  is  required. 

PHASE  I  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  faculty 
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acceptance  of  project  proposal,  defining  and  limit¬ 
ing  project  objectives,  initial  research  and  source 
contacts,  procurement  of  materials,  and  periodic 
progress  reports. 

EET  491.  SENIOR  DESIGN  PROJECT,  PHASE 

II.  (Cr.  2-5,  hours  arranged.) 

Prerequisite:  EET  490. 

PHASE  II  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  continued 
research  and  finalized  design,  oral  presentation  to 
faculty  and  other  interested  parties,  and  a  written 
technical  report. 

EET  499.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Cr.  1-9.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  he  arranged  by  staff. 
Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine  hours. 


English 

ENGL  007.  WRITING  LABORATORY.  (Class  0, 
Lab.  1 ,  cr.  0.) 

Emphasis  on  patterns  of  organization  and  funda¬ 
mentals  of  usage  in  composition  for  ENGL  104  stu¬ 
dents  with  an  English  Placement  Score  between  33 
and  37. 

ENGL  018.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  READING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  0.) 

Aims  to  build  the  student’s  functional  reading  level 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  college  textbooks. 
Stresses  improvement  of  the  basic  silent  reading 
skills  of  word  recognition,  vocabulary  building,  lit¬ 
eral  comprehension  and  rate  fluency.  Some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  study  techniques.  Individualized  and  perfor¬ 
mance-oriented. 

ENGL  019.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  FOR 
ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  (ESL) 
STUDENTS.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  0.) 

English  composition  for  those  students  whose  com¬ 
mand  of  English  indicates  a  need  for  instruction  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  An  equivalent  of  ENGL 
020. 

ENGL  020.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  WRITING. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  0.) 

A  review  of  writing  fundamentals  for  those  who 
need  further  training  and  practice.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  English  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  sentence 
structure,  and  paragraph  organization. 

ENGL  091.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  1.  (Cr.  0.) 

For  cooperative  education  program  students  only. 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  accepted  for  this  program  by 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program  Coordinator. 


ENGL  092.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  H. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  091. 

ENGL  093.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  III. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  092. 

ENGL  094.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  IV. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  093. 

ENGL  095.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  V. 


Prerequisite:  ENGL  094. 

ENGL  103.  ADVANCED  FRESHMAN  COMPO¬ 
SITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  composition  course  for  freshmen  who  have  shown 
their  superior  writing  ability  by  their  high  school 
achievement  and  their  score  on  the  verbal  section  on 
the  College  Entrance  Examination.  The  course 
emphasizes  expository  writing  on  a  high  critical 
level  and  includes  readings  of  essays  and  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  involving  conflicting  intellectual  atti¬ 
tudes  as  subjects  for  writing. 

ENGL  104.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  1.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  for  all  credit  courses  in  English  except 
ENGL  103  and  186. 


(ENGL  007,  Writing  Laboratory,  is  a  corequisite  for 
students  with  English  Placement  Scores  between  33 
and  37.) 

Emphasis  on  the  organization  of  the  expository 
theme.  Directed  writings  of  themes  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  on  the  relationship  between  expe¬ 
rience  and  language,  and  on  the  relationship 
between  experience  and  ideas. 

ENGL  105.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  earned  a  grade  ofC 
or  higher  in  ENGL  103. 


The  second  half  of  the  basic  composition  sequence. 
Emphasis  on  the  logical  and  rhetorical  problems 
involved  in  writing  discursive  essays.  Directed  writ¬ 
ing  of  themes  based  largely  on  reading  of  discursive 
prose  and  imaginative  literature.  Normally  to  be 
taken  immediately  following  ENGL  104  in  the 
freshman  year. 


ENGL  186.  COLLEGE  READING  AND  STUDY 
SKILLS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Emphasizes  development  of  effective  textbook  read¬ 
ing  and  review  strategies,  acquisition  of  college- 
level  vocabulary,  utilization  of  library  resources, 
improvement  of  such  classroom  learning  skills  as 
lecture  note-taking  and  test  taking. 
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ENGL  201.  THE  NATURE  OF  LITERARY 
STUDY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  study  of  literary  concepts  and  critical  procedures 
as  applied  to  representative  poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama,  with  practice  in  critical  writing. 

ENGL  210.  GENDER  AND  STYLE  IN  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  210. 

This  introductory  course  compares  various  kinds  of 
discourse  written  by  women  with  that  written  by 
men.  Students  will  read  paired  works  in  such  literary 
genres  as  the  maturation  novel,  autobiography,  per¬ 
sonal  essay,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  drama.  The 
class  will  explore  the  aesthetic,  cultural,  and  experi¬ 
ential  differences  and  commonalities  evidenced  by 
these  writers. 

ENGL  220.  TECHNICAL  REPORT  WRITING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  study  of  application  of  the  principles  of  good  writ¬ 
ing  in  industrial  reporting  with  emphasis  on  the 
techniques  of  presenting  information  graphically  as 
well  as  in  a  clear,  concise  written  form. 

ENGL  230.  GREAT  NARRATIVE  WORKS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  ENGL  238. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  major  works  in  English, 
American,  and  continental  literature. 

ENGL  231.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  major  works  in  English, 
American,  and  continental  literature  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  style,  form,  and  ideas  characteris¬ 
tic  of  great  works.  Emphasis  on  various  types  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

ENGL  232.  THEMATIC  STUDIES  IN  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Examination  of  a  particular  theme,  such  as  the  hero, 
death,  or  the  city,  and  the  techniques  by  which  it  is 
treated  in  various  literary  works,  usually  in  more 
than  one  genre. 


ENGL  236.  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS  IN 
LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  236. 

Course  acquaints  students  with  a  new  body  of  liter¬ 
ature  by  women.  Students  explore  mother-daughter 
relationships  as  presented  in  this  literature  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of  feminist  approaches 
to  life. 

ENGL  237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

How  to  read  poetry  intelligently;  function  of  diction, 
metrics,  figures  of  speech,  and  theme;  place  of  a 
poem  in  history,  uses  of  poetry,  etc. 

ENGL  238.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Readings  and  discussion  of  selected  short  stories 
and  several  novels,  to  promote  awareness,  under¬ 
standing,  and  appreciation  of  the  range,  values,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  meanings  of  reputable  modem  fiction. 

ENGL  240.  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND:  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS 
THROUGH  THE  NEOCLASSICAL  PERIOD. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  introduction  to  English  literature  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age  through  the  eighteenth  century 
neoclassical  period,  with  emphasis  on  such  major 
writers  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  (non-dra- 
matic  work),  Donne,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Johnson.  The  course  also  treats  significant  minor 
writers  in  their  relation  to  literary  movements  and 
ideas. 

ENGL  241.  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND:  FROM  THE  RISE  OF 
ROMANTICISM  TO  THE  MODERN  PERIOD. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  continuation  of  ENGL  240,  this  course  surveys 
English  literature  (excluding  the  novel)  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  the  twentieth  century,  with 
emphasis  on  such  major  writers  as  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Blake, 
Hardy,  Yeats,  T.S.  Eliot,  and  Auden.  The  course  also 
treats  significant  minor  writers  in  their  relation  to  lit¬ 
erary  movements  and  ideas. 

ENGL  250.  GREAT  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Several  books,  such  as  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Moby 
Dick,  and  Walden,  will  be  read  and  discussed  as  to 
their  literary  qualities  and  their  cultural  significance. 
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ENGL  254.  GREAT  BRITISH  BOOKS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  examination  of  great  British  works  within  the 
context  of  their  intellectual,  social,  and  literary  tra¬ 
ditions.  Works  such  as  Hamlet,  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  To  the  Lighthouse  will  be 
discussed. 

ENGL  260.  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD 
LITERATURE:  TO  1800.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  major  works  of  world 
literature  in  translation,  from  the  beginnings  to 
1800.  Emphasis  on  Greek,  Roman,  Eastern  and 
early  European  literature. 

ENGL  261.  INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD 
LITERATURE:  SINCE  1800.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  the  major  works  of  world 
literature  in  translation,  from  1800  to  present. 
Emphasis  on  Continental,  African,  Latin-American 
and  Eastern  literature. 

ENGL  302.  PUBLICATIONS  DESIGN.  (Class  2, 
Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  design,  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  documents  using  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Emphasis  is  given  to  principles  of  publica¬ 
tion  design  and  page  makeup,  typography,  and  the 
use  of  personal  computers  in  business  and  industrial 
publishing.  Lab  sessions  allow  students  hands-on 
experience  in  using  desktop  publishing  software  and 
computer  systems.  (Cross-listed  as  COM  302.) 

ENGL  303.  THEORETICAL  ISSUES  IN  WRIT- 
ING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Course  examines  major  theoretical  issues  involved 
in  language  use.  Philosophies  of  meaning-making, 
ranging  from  views  of  meaning  as  referential  to 
views  of  meaning  as  created,  will  be  discussed. 
Other  questions  to  be  investigated  include  the  nature 
of  writing  (writing  vs.  speaking),  the  politics  of  writ¬ 
ing  (the  control  of  texts,  the  potential  of  language  to 
create  and  to  support  power  within  a  society),  and 
the  ethics  of  writing  (the  right,  the  wrong,  and  the 
appropriate  uses  of  language).  The  historical  origins 
of  these  issues  may  be  explored. 

ENGL  304.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  additional  training 
in  composition  beyond  the  basic  requirements. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  writing  of  mature  exposi¬ 
tory,  critical,  and  argumentative  prose. 


ENGL  308.  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  traditional,  structur¬ 
al,  and  generative-transformational  analyses  of 
English.  Some  attention  to  new  directions  in  gram¬ 
matical  description  and  application. 

ENGL  310.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POPULAR 
CULTURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  survey  of  mass  culture,  popular  arts  and  media, 
including  literature  (dime  novels  and  westerns),  art  and 
architecture  (magazine  illustrators  and  prefabricated 
housing),  radio-TV-film,  and  music  (ballads,  jazz, 
rock),  from  mid-nineteenth  century  through  present 
day.  When  appropriate,  field  trips  will  be  scheduled. 

ENGL  312.  ETHNIC  AMERICAN  WOMEN 
WRITERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

This  course  explores  works  by  women  writers  of  vari¬ 
ous  ethnic  backgrounds  living  and  writing  in  America 
during  the  last  century.  The  emphasis  is  on  ways  in 
which  a  writer’s  ethnicity  informs  her  writing  and 
influences  the  content  of  her  literary  works.  The  course 
includes  women  writers  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds, 
including  Native  American,  African  American,  Asian 
American,  Hispanic  American,  Euro-American,  and 
Jewish  American.  The  major  purpose  is  to  introduce 
students  to  varied  cultural  voices  in  dialogue  with 
American  traditions  as  women  writers  express  con¬ 
flicting  experiences  within  dual  cultures.  (Cross-listed 
as  WOST312.) 

ENGL  320.  BY  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  320. 

Course  emphasizes  significant  texts  by  major  women 
writers  such  as  Atwood,  the  Brontes,  Cather,  Chopin, 
Dickinson,  Eliot,  Glaspell,  Hurston,  Jewett,  Lessing, 
Mansfield,  Morrison,  Oates,  Rich,  and  Woolf  Although 
the  class  will  study  mainly  19th  and  2()th  century 
English  and  American  writers,  the  readings  will  not  be 
restricted  to  these.  In  addition,  the  readings  will  also 
include  a  variety  of  literary  genres;  novel,  short  fiction, 
poetry,  and  drama. 

ENGL  324.  INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN’S  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  324. 

Course  presents  an  international  perspective  on 
women’s  social,  political,  economic  and  imaginative 
lives.  It  focuses  on  the  literary  efforts  of  women  to  ques¬ 
tion,  challenge,  and  examine  the  conditions  affecting 
their  lives.  The  major  emphasis  will  be  on  global  litera¬ 
tures  from  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East. 
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ENGL  325.  INTERNATIONAL  SHORT  STORY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Course  concentrates  on  an  international  selection  of 
stories  from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres.  Students  will  read,  discuss,  and  write 
about  stories  from  Asia,  Africa,  the  Americas,  and 
the  Middle  East,  among  other  places. 

ENGL  326.  ENGLISH  LINGUISTICS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  the  study  of  dialects,  semantics, 
and  history  of  the  language. 

ENGL  340.  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN  OF 
COLOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  English  104. 

This  course  focuses  on  literature  written  in  English 
by  women  of  color  living  in  the  United  States. 
Writers  included  are  of  African-American,  Native- 
American,  Asian-American,  and  Latino/Hispanic 
descent.  The  course  introduces  students  to  the 
emerging  body  of  writing  by  women  of  color, 
heightening  awareness  and  appreciation  of  these 
women’s  literary  contributions.  ENGL  340  exam¬ 
ines  some  of  the  cultural  differences  among  these 
groups,  as  reflected  in  the  literature.  The  course  also 
explores  obstacles,  particularly  those  related  to  race, 
gender,  and  class,  that  women  of  color  share. 
Finally,  the  course  enhances  understanding  of  the 
experiences  shared  by  women  from  all  cultures. 

ENGL  350.  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FROM  ITS  BEGINNINGS  TO  1865. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  introduction  to  American  literature  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War,  emphasizing  such 
major  literary  figures  as  Edward  Taylor,  Franklin, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Whitman.  This  course  also  treats  significant  minor 
writers  in  their  relation  to  literary  movements  and 
ideas  and  includes  the  work  of  minority  writers. 

ENGL  351.  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE  FROM  1865  TO  THE  POST  WORLD 
WAR  II  PERIOD.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  continuation  of  ENGL  350,  this  course  surveys 
American  literature  from  the  Civil  War  to  recent 
times,  emphasizing  such  major  literary  figures  as 
Dickinson,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  Frost,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner.  The  course 
also  treats  significant  minor  writers  in  their  relation 
to  literary  movements  and  ideas  and  includes  the 
work  of  minority  writers. 


ENGL  355.  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  examination  of  the  literary,  social,  and  historical 
significance  of  major  works  of  fiction,  drama,  poet¬ 
ry,  and  nonfiction  by  Afro-Americans.  Readings  will 
range  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  with 
attention,  when  appropriate,  to  the  influence  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  music  on  literature. 

ENGL  356.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Humorous  writings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  are  studied  as  to  form  and  technique  and 
also  as  a  reflection  of  American  life. 

ENGL  372.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Anglo-American  traditions, 
folk  tale,  song,  dance,  humor,  superstition,  games, 
beliefs,  etc.  with  emphasis  on  informal  discussion  of 
readings,  recordings,  movies,  and  lectures. 

ENGL  373.  SCIENCE  FICTION  AND  FANTA¬ 
SY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Representative  works  of  science  fiction  and  fantasy 
examined  in  relation  to  both  mainstream  and  popu¬ 
lar  literature.  Emphasis  is  on  technique,  theme,  and 
form. 

ENGL  376.  THE  MOVIES.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

The  history  and  aesthetics  of  the  movies  from  The 
Great  Train  Robbery  and  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  or 
Intolerance  to  contemporary  films.  Comparison  of 
the  cinematic  methods  with  the  methods  of  the 
drama  and  the  novel. 

ENGL  381.  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  survey  of  representative  British  novels  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  such  authors  as 
Defoe,  Fielding,  Austen,  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

ENGL  382.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  survey  of  representative  American  novels  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  by  such  authors  as 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  James  and 
Faulkner. 

ENGL  383.  MODERN  DRAMA:  IBSEN  TO 
THE  ABSURDISTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  survey  of  major  works  of  Continental,  English, 
and  American  drama,  including  such  authors  as 
Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  O’Neill,  and  Beckett. 
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ENGL  386.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FILM  TO  1938. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  American  and  European  cinema 
from  its  origins  in  technology  and  realism  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  implications  presented  by  the  coming  of 
sound.  Emphasis  on  the  feature  film  and  on  the 
prevalent  aesthetic  attitudes  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  motion  picture. 

ENGL  387.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FILM  FROM 
1938  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  international  cinema  for  the  period  indi¬ 
cated.  Emphasis  on  the  feature  film  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  communication  tool,  popular  art  form,  and 
medium  of  personal  expression. 

ENGL  396.  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  AND 
LANGUAGES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  a  special  topic  directed  by 
an  instructor  in  whose  particular  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  the  content  of  the  course  falls. 

ENGL  403.  LITERARY  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  an  upper-division  liter¬ 
ature  course. 

This  seminar  addresses  three  major  concerns  in  the 
study  of  literature:  the  problem  and  the  possibility  of 
theory;  the  problems  of  canon,  form  and  genre;  and 
the  problems  of  meaning  and  significance. 

ENGL  405.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  once,  and  subsequently, 
only  with  consent  of  department  head. 

Informally  conducted  for  students  who  enjoy  writ¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  except  the  narrowly  technical  and 
concerned  with  problems  of  form,  style,  diction, 
sentence  structure.  Workshop  criticism. 

ENGL  406.  REVIEW  WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Intensive  practice  in  the  writing  of  book,  film,  and 
theatre  criticism,  as  well  as  reviews  of  musical  pro¬ 
grams  and  art  exhibits.  Readings  in  critics  to  serve 
as  possible  models.  Audience  analysis  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  that  would  be  potential  markets. 

ENGL  420.  BUSINESS  WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  ENGL  104  and  Class  Rank  of  5  or 
higher  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Attention  to  purpose,  readers,  information,  organi¬ 
zation  and  style  in  on-the-job  writing.  Special 
emphasis  on  planning,  drafting,  and  revising. 
Typical  assignments:  resumes,  cover  letters,  propos¬ 
als,  progress  reports,  memos,  letters,  and  research 
reports. 


ENGL  423.  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  105  or  ENGL  220. 

Designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  create  software 
documentation,  using  contemporary  management 
methods  and  the  state-of-the-art  capabilities  of  the 
personal  computer. 

ENGL  426.  DISCOURSE  COMMUNITIES  IN 
PROFESSIONAL  WRITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Course  examines  business  and  technical  writers  as 
two  separate,  yet  related,  discourse  communities  and 
explores  to  what  extent  various  influences,  such  as 
classical  rhetoric,  modem  discourse  theory,  cogni¬ 
tive  psychology,  and  organizational  climate,  may 
shape  how  members  of  these  communities  define, 
think  about,  and  practice  the  art  of  writing.  Class 
will  explore  how  these  theoretical  approaches  may 
account  for  interactions  between  writer,  audience, 
text,  and  subject  matter. 

ENGL  427.  SENIOR  WRITING  PROJECT.  (Cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Course  consists  of  a  research  and  writing  project  in 
professional  writing.  Such  a  project  should  be  a  cul¬ 
mination  of  student  coursework  in  professional  writ¬ 
ing,  including  the  internship  or  supervised  writing. 
As  determined  by  the  instructor  in  consultation  with 
the  student,  projects  may  be  in  technical  writing, 
business  or  industrial  report  writing,  technical  or 
scientific  journalism,  or  literary  journalism. 
Individual  conferences  only;  no  class  meetings. 

ENGL  429.  SUPERVISED  WRITING.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Special  writing  projects  for  students  in  the  Writing 
Option.  Individual  conferences  only;  no  class  meeting. 

ENGL  441.  CHAUCER’S  CANTERBURY 
TALES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Critical  reading  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  in  Middle 
English  with  attention  to  the  literary  and  cultural 
background. 

ENGL  442.  SHAKESPEARE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Shakespeare’s  dramatic  craftsmanship,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  poetry,  humor,  psychology,  and  modem  perti¬ 
nence  illustrated  in  representative  tragedies,  come¬ 
dies,  and  history  plays. 

ENGL  444.  MILTON’S  MAJOR  POETRY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  study  of  Milton’s  major  poetry,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson 
Agonistes. 
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ENGL  455.  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  THOUGHT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  survey  of  dominant  ideas  and  intellectual  trends  in 
America  from  1607  to  the  present  as  revealed 
through  American  literature  and  as  related  to 
American  life  and  culture. 

ENGL  462.  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE: 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE 
PROPHETS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  analysis  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  other  narratives,  and  the  books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job,  with  emphasis  on  com¬ 
prehension. 

ENGL  463.  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE: 
THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

A  study  of  the  prophets  and  a  large  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  emphasis  on  the  continuity  of  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  displayed  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

ENGL  479.  THE  SHORT  STORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  nineteenth-  and 
i_  twentieth-century  short  stories:  Irish,  British, 

American,  and  Continental. 

ENGL  480.  INTERNSHIP  IN  WRITING.  (Class 
0,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  internship,  the  student  must 
have  a  3.0  GPA  in  all  courses  in  the  writing  focus  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  At  least  21  hours  of  this 
coursework  must  be  completed  prior  to  the  intern¬ 
ship. 

Assigned  internships  in  business,  industrial  and 
other  professional  situations. 

ENGL  491.  COMPOSITION  FOR  ENGLISH 
TEACHING  MAJORS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  exposition  and  in  anno¬ 
tating  high  school  students’  compositions. 

ENGL  493.  DIRECTED  READING.  (Cr.  1-3.) 
Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit,  once,  and  subsequently 
only  with  consent  of  department  head.) 

Directs  the  reading  of  students  with  special  interests. 
Guides  students  in  profitable  reading  in  subjects  of 
their  own  choice.  Individual  conferences  only;  no 
class  meeting. 


ENGL  501.  METHODS  OF  LITERARY 
STUDY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  graduate  studies  in  English  with  special 
emphasis  on  research  and  reference  tools,  methods  of 
bibliography,  and  the  writing  of  scholarly  papers. 

ENGL  503.  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Offered  at  Calumet  only. 

Focusing  on  current  theories,  debates,  and  issues,  this 
course  will  explore  ideas  regarding  the  teaching  of  lit¬ 
erature  that  are  a  concern  at  all  levels  in  the  English 
Curriculum.  Coursework  will  introduce  students  to 
questions  and  problems  of  the  concept  of  canon,  the 
integration  of  theory  and  practice,  and  of  methodolo¬ 
gies  that  promote  appreciation  of  literary  works. 

ENGL  504.  PRACTICUM  IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Offered  at  Calumet  only. 

Prepares  new  Graduate  Aides  in  the  Department  of 
English  and  Philosophy  to  teach  Freshman  English. 
Orients  new  Graduate  Aides  to  issues  in  college  and 
provides  practice  in  applications  of  those  issues. 
This  course  is  not,  however,  part  of  the  master’s 
degree  requirement. 

ENGL  506.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH 
AND  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

General  study  of  language  and  linguistic  theory  with 
emphasis  on  English.  Problems  and  methods  in 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 
Current  techniques  of  linguistic  analysis. 

ENGL  510.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  506  or  AUSL  530  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Introduction  to  theories  of  linguistic  change  and 
their  application  to  the  historical  development  of 
English  from  its  beginnings. 

ENGL  512.  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  506  or  AUSL  580  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Introduction  to  English  syntactic  structure,  syntactic 
argumentation,  and  syntactic  theory.  Emphasis  on 
one  current  theory  as  primary  theoretical  frame¬ 
work,  with  other  theories  considered. 

ENGL  531.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 
THROUGH  1800.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  such  novelists  as  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Austen. 

ENGL  532.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  fiction  up  to  about  1900,  including  such 
novelists  as  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes, 
Eliot,  and  Meredith. 
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ENGL  533.  TUDOR  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Nondramatic  literature  of  the  English  Renaissance 
up  to  1603,  particularly  the  Elizabethan. 
Representative  selections  in  both  prose  and  verse  are 
studied,  with  special  attention  to  Spenser,  Sidney, 
and  Shakespeare. 

ENGL  534.  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Nondramatic  literature  from  1603  to  1660. 
Particular  emphasis  upon  such  figures  as  Jonson, 
Donne,  Marvell,  and  Herbert,  with  representative 
prose  from  Bacon,  Browne,  Burton,  and  others. 

ENGL.  537.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1642.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  English  drama  from  the  beginning, 
through  Marlowe  and  Jonson,  to  the  closing  of  the 
theaters  (excluding  Shakespeare). 

ENGL  541.  CHAUCER.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Intensive  study  of  the  development  of  Chaucer’s  liter¬ 
ary  work  with  consideration  of  his  language,  his 
sources,  and  various  critical  approaches  to  his  poetry. 

ENGL  542.  SHAKESPEARE’S  COMEDIES 
AND  TRAGI  COMEDIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Shakespeare’s  comic 
art  from  the  early  comedies  through  the  later  come¬ 
dies  and  tragi-comedies.  Ten  to  12  plays  will  be 
read. 

ENGL  543.  SHAKESPEARE’S  TRAGEDIES 
AND  HISTORY  PLAYS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  early  and  mature  tragedies,  the 
English  histories,  and  the  Roman  plays.  Ten  to  12 
plays  will  be  read. 

ENGL  544.  MILTON.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  Milton’s  poetry  and  prose,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  Paradise  Lost,  and  some  attention 
to  the  social,  political,  and  literary  background. 

ENGL  547.  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT  IN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Principal  writers  of  the  Romantic  movement  (Bums 
to  Keats),  emphasizing  Wordsworth;  relation  of  the 
historical  background  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  writers  concerned. 

ENGL  548.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  English  poetry  and  prose  from  about 
1832  to  1880. 

ENGL  549.  LATE  VICTORIAN  AND  EDWAR¬ 
DIAN  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  rebellion  against  Victorian  conven¬ 
tions  which  characterized  the  period  from  1880  to 
1910.  Such  movements  as  aestheticism,  decadence, 
symbolism,  and  naturalism  are  examined  in  the 
works  of  Hardy,  Yeats,  Butler,  Wilde,  and  others. 


ENGL  554.  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  about  1 820  to 
1855,  concluding  with  Melville. 

ENGL  556.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN  FICTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Surveys  the  development  of  American  fiction  from 
its  beginnings.  Though  representative  works  of  all 
periods  will  be  read,  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James. 

ENGL  558.  THE  RISE  OF  REALISM  IN 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  about  1 855  to 
1900,  beginning  with  Whitman  and  ending  with 
James  and  the  early  naturalists. 

ENGL  559.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERI¬ 
CAN  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  major  literary  genres:  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  essays,  and  criticism  since  1900. 

ENGL  577.  MODERN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERI¬ 
CAN  POETRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Surveys  modem  poetry  from  Hardy  to  Auden;  relates  it 
to  the  main  currents  of  contemporary  thought  and  feel¬ 
ings;  introduces  elementary  critical  principles. 

ENGL  578.  MODERN  AMERICAN  FICTION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Critical  study  of  twentieth-century  novels  and  short 
stories,  mainly  before  World  War  II,  by  writers  such 
as  Anderson,  Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  Dos 
Passos,  and  Faulkner. 

ENGL  579.  MODERN  BRITISH  FICTION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Critical  study  of  twentieth-century  novels  and  short 
stories  by  such  writers  as  Conrad,  Lawrence,  and 
Forster.  Special  attention  is  given  to  James  Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 

ENGL  580.  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Readings  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  social  criti¬ 
cism,  concentrated  on  the  political,  industrial,  and 
scientific  revolutions  that  have  molded  modem  life 
and  thought. 

ENGL  581.  ETHICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MOD¬ 
ERN  LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Chief  ethical  systems.  Novels  written  by  writers 
with  contrasting  ethical  assumptions.  Ethical  prob¬ 
lems  considered  both  abstractly  and  concretely. 

ENGL  584.  LITERATURE  AND  PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICAL  PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Novels,  stories,  plays,  and  other  types  of  literature 
dealing  with  important  psychological  problems,  to 
show  how  great  imaginative  writers  have  treated 
problems  of  human  relationship  with  which  contem¬ 
porary  psychology  is  concerned. 
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ENGL  589.  DIRECTED  WRITING.  (Cr.  1-3.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Writing  creative,  popularly  technical,  biographical,  his¬ 
torical,  philosophical  on  subjects  of  the  student’s 
choice.  Individual  conferences  only;  no  class  meetings. 

ENGL  590.  DIRECTED  READING.  (Cr.  1-3.) 
Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Directs  the  reading  of  students  with  special  interests. 
Guides  students  in  profitable  reading  in  subjects  of  their 
own  choice.  Individual  conferences  only;  no  class  meet¬ 
ings. 

ENGL  593.  CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  FIC¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Critical  study  of  the  British  novel  since  World  War 
II.  Survey  of  scholarship  and  criticism. 
Examinations  and  critical  papers. 

ENGL  594.  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 


American  and  international  poetry  of  the  past  two 
decades.  Attention  to  influences,  schools,  and  poet¬ 
ry  magazines.  Outside  reading.  Critical  papers. 

ENGL  595.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
FICTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Study  of  fiction  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades  as 
it  relates  to  American  literary  traditions  and  thought. 
Survey  of  scholarship  and  criticism.  Examinations 
and  critical  papers. 

ENGL  596.  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  AND  LANGUAGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  course  in  the  study  of  a  special  topic  directed  by  an 
instructor  in  whose  particular  field  of  specialization  the 
content  of  the  course  falls.  Emphasis  on  critical  analy¬ 
sis,  scholarly  techniques,  and  secondary  materials. 

ENGL  602.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERARY 
METHODS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  literary  study,  includ¬ 
ing  investigation  of  significant  critical  modes,  bibli¬ 
ographic  techniques,  and  research  paper  writing. 


ENGL  691.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  ARTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


(May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. ) 


Problems  in  the  teaching  of  English:  literature,  lan¬ 
guage,  rhetoric.  Attention  to  recent  scholarship  and 
to  its  application  in  the  public  schools. 

ENGL  696.  SEMINAR  IN  LITERATURE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 


Advanced  study  of  special  subjects. 

ENGL  698.  RESEARCH. 


M.  A.  Thesis. 


Engineering 

ENGR  114.  ENGINEERING  DRAWING.  (Lab. 
6,  cr.  2.) 

A  technical  drawing  course  covering  geometric  con¬ 
structions,  pictorial  and  multiview  drawing,  sec¬ 
tions,  graphical  vector  solutions,  dimensioning, 
detail  and  assembly  drawings.  Development  of  free¬ 
hand  sketching  techniques  as  well  as  the  use  of 
drafting  instruments. 

ENGR  140.  INTRODUCTORY  ENGINEERING 

I.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

An  introduction  to  the  engineering  profession,  sur¬ 
vival  techniques,  and  an  introduction  to  computer 
programming.  The  organization  of  programming 
logic  which  is  applicable  to  all  computer  languages. 
The  FORTRAN  programming  language  will  be 
introduced.  Examples  and  engineering  applications 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  programming  concepts. 

ENGR  160.  INTRODUCTORY  ENGINEERING 

II.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGR  140. 

Continuation  of  ENGR  140.  Further  lectures  on  the 
engineering  profession  and  a  continuation  of  com¬ 
puter  programming  design  and  implementation. 
Introduction  to  the  C  programming  language. 
Emphasis  on  engineering  applications. 

ENGR  190.  ELEMENTARY  ENGINEERING 
DESIGN.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

An  introduction  to  engineering  design. 

ENGR  220.  INTRODUCTORY  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  III.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGR  160. 

Continuation  of  ENGR  160.  Further  lectures  on  the 
engineering  profession  and  a  continuation  of  com¬ 
puter  programming  design  and  implementation. 
Emphasis  on  engineering  applications. 

ENGR  233.  MICROCOMPUTERS  IN  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  201,  EE  207,  and  a  high  level 
computer  language. 

An  introduction  to  microcomputers  and  microcon¬ 
trollers  with  emphasis  on  single  board  embedded 
systems;  gates,  memory,  microcomputer  hardware, 
data  representation,  programming,  input/output, 
interfacing,  analog  to  digital  conversion,  digital  to 
analog  conversion,  transducers,  sensors,  actuators, 
and  the  design  and  development  of  turnkey  systems. 
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ENGR  380.  COMPUTERS  IN  ENGINEERING 
ANALYSIS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  ENGR  233,  MA  262. 

Theory  and  application  of  computers  in  simulation, 
data  acquisition  control,  instrumentation,  and  in  the 
solution  of  engineering  problems.  Development  of 
mathematical  models  suitable  for  computer  solu¬ 
tions,  and  numerical  techniques.  Traditional  and 
modern  software  such  as  FORTRAN,  C,  LabVIEW, 
MATLAB,  Lotus  1-2-3,  and  Excel  will  be  used. 

ENGR.  409.  ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  classification. 

Value  and  use  of  money;  depreciation,  economic  selec¬ 
tion,  cost  estimation  procedures,  and  cost  determination. 

ENGR  440.  SENIOR  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

I.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  have  completed  option  require¬ 
ments  of  Junior  Year. 

See  ENGR  460-Senior  Engineering  Design  II. 

ENGR  460.  SENIOR  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

II.  (Class  I,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGR  440. 

The  senior  engineering  design  courses  I  and  II  consti¬ 
tute  a  two-semester  sequence  of  an  interdisciplinary 
activity.  The  objective  of  these  courses  is  to  provide 
engineering  students  with  supervised  experience  in  the 
process  and  practice  of  engineering  design.  Projects  are 
chosen  by  the  students  or  the  faculty.  Students  working 
in  teams  pursue  an  idea  from  conception  to  realistic 
design.  The  course  is  climaxed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
substantial  written  report  and  a  formal  oral  presentation 
before  faculty  and  students. 

ENGR  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Available  upon  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 

Ethnic  Studies 

ETHN  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ETHNIC 
STUDIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  course  provides  students  with  general  knowl¬ 
edge  about  racial  and  ethnic  history,  identity,  and 
experience  in  the  United  States. 

ETHN  201.  THE  HISPANIC  AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  at  level  three  or 
above  or  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Dimensions  of  the  Hispanic  American  experience, 
including  history,  education,  politics,  psychology, 
economics,  religion,  social  organization,  and  art  are 
covered  in  the  course. 


ETHN  202.  THE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  at  level  three  or 
above  or  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Dimensions  of  the  African  American  experience, 
including  history,  education,  politics,  psychology, 
economics,  religion,  social  organization,  and  art  are 
covered  in  the  course. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

F&N  105.  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  NUTRITION 
AND  FOOD  SAFETY.  (Class  1,  cr  1.) 

Analysis  of  current  nutrition  controversies  and  food 
safety  concerns.  Not  designed  to  meet  RHIT  nutri¬ 
tion  competency. 

F&N  203.  FOODS:  THEIR  SELECTION  AND 
PREPARATION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Credit  not  given  for  both  F&N  203  and  E&N  205. 

Principles  of  food  selection,  preparation,  and  meal 
planning. 

F&N  205.  FOOD  SCIENCE  I.  (Class  1,  Lab.  5,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  111  or  equivalent. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  112  or  equivalent. 
Credit  not  given  for  both  F&N  203  and  F&N  205. 

Chemical  and  physical  composition  of  foods:  their 
changes  during  processing,  storage  and  preparation. 

F&N  260.  NUTRITION  FOR  PRE-SCHOOL 
AND  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATORS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  nutrition  competen¬ 
cy  for  Nursing  or  RHIT  majors. 

Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  food  and  nutrition 
from  pregnancy  through  the  primary  years  and 
methods  to  achieve  good  nutritional  status.  Special 
emphasis  on  nutrition  education,  legislation,  and 
regulation  in  pre-school  and  elementary  classrooms'^^ 
(grades  K-3). 

F&N  261.  NUTRITION  FOR  HEALTH,  FIT¬ 
NESS,  AND  SPORTS  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  nutrition  competen¬ 
cy  for  Early  Childhood  Education,  Elementary 
Education,  Nursing,  or  RHIT  majors. 

Study  of  the  relationship  between  physical 
fitness/sports  activity  and  nutrition  resulting  in  opti¬ 
mum  health.  Special  emphasis  on  nutritional 
demands  during  exercise  or  sports  activities. 
Laboratory  experience  in  the  Fitness  Center 
required. 

F&N  303.  ESSENTIALS  OF  NUTRITION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Credit  not  given  for  both  F&N  303  and  F&N  315. 

Basic  nutrition  and  its  application  in  meeting  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  all  ages. 
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F&N  315.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NUTRITION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Organic  chemistry  and  physiology. 
Credit  not  given  for  both  F&N  303  and  F&N  315. 

Basic  principles  of  nutrition  and  their  applications  in 
meeting  nutritional  needs  during  the  life  cycle. 

F&N  330.  DIET  SELECTION  AND  PLAN¬ 
NING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  F&N  203  or  205,  and  303  or  315. 

Diet  selection  for  health  maintenance  throughout  the 
life  cycle  based  on  current  dietary  guides  with  uti¬ 
lization  of  the  computer  for  diet  evaluation. 

F&N  360.  NUTRITION  FOR  THE  AGING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Nutritional  needs  and  problems  of  the  aging. 
Includes  a  review  of  community  and  institutional 
nutrition  and  food  programs.  Emphasis  on  the  aging 
and  their  environment.  Participation  in  community 
activities  for  the  aging  may  be  required. 

F&N  542.  PREPROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
PROGRAM  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  NUTRI¬ 
TION.  (Class  1,  Clinical  20-40,  cr.  2-5.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Approved 

Preprofessional  Practice  Program  (AP4)  in  dietetics. 

Clinical  experience  of  at  least  450  hours  in  an 
approved  health  care  or  other  appropriate  facility  in 
the  area  of  nutritional  care  management.  Emphasis 
on  application  of  nutritional  principles  and 
patient/client  education  and  counseling  under  the 
direction  of  a  registered  dietitian.  Clinical  experi¬ 
ence  ultimately  to  include  total  staff  responsibility 
as  a  dietitian  in  nutritional  care.  Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory. 

F&N  543.  PREPROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
PROGRAM  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  1,  Clinical 
20-40,  cr.  2-5.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Approved 

Preprofessional  Practice  Program  (AP4)  in  dietetics. 

Clinical  experience  of  at  least  450  hours  in  an  approved 
health  care  or  other  appropriate  facility  in  the  area  of 
institutional  food  service  systems  management. 
Emphasis  on  application  of  institutional  management 
principles  applied  to  human  resources  and  food  service 
systems  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  dietitian. 
Clinical  experience  ultimately  to  include  total  staff 
responsibility  as  a  dietitian  in  institutional  management. 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory. 

F&N  590.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  NUTRI¬ 
TION.  (Cr.  1-4.)  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Individual  problems  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
nutrition. 


Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures 

FLL  464.  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  MOD¬ 
ERN  LANGUAGES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  French,  German  and  Spanish 
phonology,  syntax  and  morphology.  Representative 
presentations  of  historical  and  contemporary 
descriptive  considerations  of  these  languages. 

FLL  490.  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

An  undergraduate  course  in  special,  individual 
assignments  in  literature  or  general  linguistic  topics 
related  to  French,  German  or  Spanish;  such  topics 
are  mutually  chosen  by  student  and  professor.  This 
course  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit,  providing 
topics  are  different. 


French 

FR  lOI.  FRENCH  LEVEL  I.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 
Introduction  to  French. 

FR  102.  FRENCH  LEVEL  H.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  FR  101. 

Continuation  ofFR  101. 

FR  201.  FRENCH  LEVEL  HI.  (Class  3,  Lab  1 ,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  FR  102  or  equivalent. 

A  conversational  approach  to  the  culture  of  France 
with  a  review  of  French  language  skills  as  needed. 

FR  202.  FRENCH  LEVEL  IV.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  FR  201  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  FR  201  and  the  presentation  of 
intellectual  readings. 

FR  230.  MODERN  FRENCH  AUTHORS  IN 
TRANSLATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Reading  and  analysis  of  major  French  writers  of  the 
modern  period  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  literary  genres  in  relation  to  cultural,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  social  trends.  Knowledge  of  French  not 
required. 

FR  261.  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  202  or  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  FR  202  with  instructor ’s  approval. 

The  essentials  of  French  grammar  as  applied  in 
composition. 

FR  307.  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  FR  202  or  equivalent. 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  effective  expression  and  communication 
as  these  apply  to  French  business  situations  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  will  concentrate  on  commercial  vocabu¬ 
lary,  reading,  writing  and  speaking  as  related  to 
international  business. 
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FR  350.  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF 
FRENCH  CUISINES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(In  English) 

(Does  not  satisfy  requirements  for  language  majors 
and  minors.) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  historical  and  cultural  development 
of  French  cuisine  as  it  evolved  to  its  present  status. 

FR  365.  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  202  or  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  FR  202  with  instructor’s  approval. 

Intensive  practice  in  French  conversation.  Pattern 
practice,  preparation  and  delivery  of  dialogues  and 
topical  talks.  Introduction  to  basic  phonetics  and 
practice  in  pronunciation. 

FR  405.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LIT¬ 
ERATURE  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  202. 

Introduction  to  the  periods  of  French  literature  from 
the  beginning  through  the  eighteenth  century. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  The 
rudiments  of  literary  criticism. 

FR  406.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LIT¬ 
ERATURE  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  202. 

Introduction  to  the  periods  of  French  literature  from 
the  late  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  The 
rudiments  of  literary  criticism. 

FR  408.  LANGUAGE  PRACTICUM  IN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  (Cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  261,  307,  365  with  B 
or  better,  classification  5  or  higher;  GPA  2.5;  and 
departmental  approval. 

(May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  if  the  experience  is 
different.) 

The  course  will  consist  of  on-the-job  experience  in  inter¬ 
national  corporations,  industry,  commerce,  government, 
or  health  and  social  agencies  where  French  is  used.  The 
course  is  designed  to  expose  students  to  their  chosen 
vocational  field. 

FR  450.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  study  of  modern  French  life  with  emphasis  on 
the  customs  and  daily  life  of  the  people.  Lectures  in 
the  language. 

FR  461.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  COMPO¬ 
SITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  261. 

A  continuation  of  FR  261.  In  this  course,  stress  is  given 
to  the  development  of  more  complex  grammar  and  its 
application  in  the  written  language.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  stmcture  of  composition  and  basic  refinement  and 
precision  brought  about  by  grammar  and  vocabulary. 


FR  465.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  CONVER¬ 
SATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  365. 

Continued  and  more  advanced  practice  in  French 
conversation  and  study  of  phonetics  for  accuracy  in 
pronunciation  and  intonation.  Students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  study  contemporary  French  culture  as  a 
basis  for  their  conversations. 

FR  490.  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Variable  title. 

Prerequisite:  FR  202,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

FR  511.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  465. 

Additional  practice  in  speaking  and  understanding 
French.  Talks  based  on  material  given  in  class. 

FR  515.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Additional  training  in  writing  French. 

FR  542.  THE  CLASSICAL  AGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  FR  405. 

The  social  background  and  the  formation  of  classi¬ 
cal  traits  of  seventeenth  century  in  France.  Readings 
from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  and  minor  authors. 

FR  555.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  THE¬ 
ATRE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  406. 

Readings  and  discussion  of  works  in  the  twentieth- 
century  theatre:  Cocteau,  Giraudoux,  Montherlant, 
Claudel,  Sartre,  Camus,  Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Beckett, 
Genet. 

FR  558.  FRENCH  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTI¬ 
ETH  CENTURY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  FR  406. 

Contemporary  novel  as  an  insight  into  twentieth- 
century  French  life.  Analysis  of  works  by  selected 
authors. 

FR  581.  FRENCH  CULTURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Development  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  as  reflected  in  architecture,  art,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  and  philosophy.  Lectures  in  French. 

FR  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  FRENCH. 

(Cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 
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Geosciences 

GEOS  100.  FRONTIERS  IN  GEOSCIENCES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Recommended  for  both  science  and  nonscience  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  description  of  the  combination  of  physical 
processes,  natural  laws,  and  interactions  with  man 
which  serve  to  influence  the  changing  character  of 
the  earth  and  its  neighbors  in  space.  A  survey  of  cur¬ 
rent  efforts  by  geoscientists  to  expand  their  under¬ 
standing  of  humankind’s  environment. 

GEOS  no.  SURVEY  OF  GEOLOGY.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Not  available  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in 
GEOS  111. 

A  survey  of  concepts,  methods,  and  materials  of 
physical  and  historical  geology  of  professional  and 
cultural  interest  to  students  who  do  not  need  the  rig¬ 
orous  treatment  of  GEOS  111  or  112.  Laboratory 
will  illustrate  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  geo¬ 
logic  studies. 

GEOS  161.  SURVEY  OF  ASTRONOMY.  (Class 
2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  113  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  astronomical 
observation  and  interpretation  including  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  calendars,  and  the  structure  of 
the  solar  system,  the  classification  and  the  life- 
cycles  of  stars  and  other  stellar  objects,  galaxies,  and 
modem  cosmological  models.  Laboratory  exercises 
will  be  simple  demonstrations  of  basic  principles: 
the  inverse  square  law,  composition  of  planets  and 
their  atmospheres,  backyard  “urban”  observation, 
stellar  spectra,  and  use  of  a  computer-based  plan¬ 
etarium. 

GEOS  220.  SURVEY  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  landforms,  climates,  soils,  and  resources 
that  comprise  the  world’s  natural  environments; 
includes  the  elements  of  cartography  and  geodetic 
measurements. 

GEOS  361.  INTERMEDIATE  ASTRONOMY  1. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  PHYS  251,  MA  164, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  available  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in 
GEOS  262.) 

Intermediate  level  introduction  to  solar  system, 
astronomical  instruments,  radio  astronomy,  celestial 
mechanics,  and  space  research  for  science  students. 


GEOS  362.  INTERMEDIATE  ASTRONOMY  II. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHYS  251,  MA  164,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  available  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in 
GEOS  262.) 

Intermediate  level  introduction  to  stellar  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  including  physical  properties  of 
stars  and  sun,  variable  stars,  pulsar.  Milky  Way 
galaxy,  external  galaxies,  quasars,  and  cosmology. 

GEOS  443.  EARTH  CHEMISTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  CHM  374  or  equivalent. 

Structure  and  composition  of  the  earth. 
Geochronology  and  Isotope  Geology.  Distribution 
of  the  elements  in  the  Earth’s  lithosphere,  biosphere, 
hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere.  The  Geochemical 
Cycle  and  rock-forming  processes. 

German 

GER  101.  GERMAN  LEVEL  1.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  German. 

GER  102.  GERMAN  LEVEL  II.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  101. 

Continuation  of  GER  101. 

GER  201.  GERMAN  LEVEL  III.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  102  or  equivalent. 

A  conversational  approach  to  the  culture  of  Germany 
with  a  review  of  German  language  skills  as  needed. 

GER  202.  GERMAN  LEVEL  IV.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  equivalent. 

A  continuation  of  GER  20 1  and  the  presentation  of 
intellectual  readings. 

GER  230.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANS- 
LATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Reading  and  analysis  of  selected  German  writers 
and  their  works  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
social,  political,  and  intellectual  climate  of  the 
times.  The  course  content  will  change  from  semes¬ 
ter  to  semester.  Knowledge  of  German  not  required. 

GER  244.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  SCIENTIFIC 
GERMAN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  201. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  GER  202  and  244. 
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GER  261.  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  may  be  taken  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  GER  202  with  instructor’s  approval. 

The  essentials  of  German  grammar  as  applied  in 
composition. 

GER  307.  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  equivalent. 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  effective  expression  and  communication 
as  these  apply  to  German  business  situations  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  will  concentrate  on  commercial  vocabu¬ 
lary,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  as  related  to 
international  business. 

GER  365.  GERMAN  CONVERSATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  may  be  taken  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  GER  202  with  instructor ’s  approval. 

Intensive  practice  in  German  conversation.  Pattern 
practice,  preparation  and  delivery  of  dialogues  and 
topical  talks.  Introduction  to  basic  phonetics  and 
practice  in  pronunciation. 

GER  405.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
LITERATURE  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202. 

Survey  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning 
through  the  eighteenth  century.  Reading  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  representative  works  and  the  fundamentals 
of  literary  criticism. 

GER  406.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
LITERATURE  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202. 

A  continuation  of  GER  405  covering  the  basic 
German  literature  survey  from  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry  to  the  present  time. 

GER  408.  LANGUAGE  PRACTICUM  IN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.  (Cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  261,  307,  365  with  B 
or  better;  classification  5  or  higher,  GPA  2.5;  and 
departmental  approval. 

(May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  if  the  experience  is 
different.) 

The  course  will  consist  of  actual  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence  in  international  corporations,  industry,  com¬ 
merce  or  government  where  German  is  used.  The 
course  is  designed  to  expose  students  to  their  chosen 
vocational  field. 

GER  450.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

The  study  of  modern  German  life  with  emphasis  on 
the  customs  and  daily  life  of  the  people.  Lectures  in 
the  language. 


GER  461.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  COM- 
POSITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  261. 

A  continuation  of  GER  261.  In  this  course,  stress  is 
given  to  the  development  of  more  complex  grammar 
and  its  application  in  the  written  language. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  structure  of  composition 
and  basic  refinement  and  precision  brought  about  by 
grammar  and  vocabulary. 

GER  465.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  CON¬ 
VERSATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  365. 

Continued  and  more  advanced  practice  in  German 
conversation  and  the  study  of  phonetics  for  accura¬ 
cy  in  pronunciation  and  intonation.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  study  contemporary  German  culture 
as  a  basis  for  their  conversations. 


GER  490.  TOPICS  IN  GERMAN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Variable  title. 


GER  511.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  CONVER¬ 
SATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  GER  465. 

Additional  practice  in  speaking  and  understanding 
German.  Talks  based  on  material  given  in  class. 


GER  515.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  COMPO¬ 
SITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Additional  training  in  writing  German. 

GER  545.  GERMAN  PROSE  FROM  NATU¬ 
RALISM  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  406. 

Development  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  the 
period  with  special  emphasis  on  the  major  authors. 

GER  546.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE 

1945.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  406. 


Major  literary  movements  and  tendencies  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  since  1945. 
Involves  the  close  reading  of  literary  texts,  investi¬ 
gation  of  major  problems  addressed  by  literary  crit¬ 
icism,  and  discussion  of  historical  context. 


GER  555.  GERMAN  DRAMA  FROM  NATU¬ 
RALISM  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  406. 

Development  of  the  drama  through  the  various  liter¬ 
ary  movements  of  the  period,  including  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  underlying  social  and  ideological  forces. 
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GER  556.  THE  GERMAN  NOVELLE.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  GER  406. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Novelle,  a  liter¬ 
ary  genre  which  presents  Germany’s  unique  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  European  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

GER  581.  GERMAN  CULTURE.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 

The  development  of  the  cultural  life  in  German¬ 
speaking  lands  as  reflected  in  architecture,  art,  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  music,  and  philosophy.  Lectures  in 
German. 

GER  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  GER¬ 
MAN.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

General  Studies 

GNS  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIGHER  EDU¬ 
CATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Designed  to  assist  and  guide  students  in  maximizing 
their  potential  for  success  at  the  university  by  pro¬ 
moting  academic  growth.  This  course  will  empha¬ 
size  utilization  of  campus  resources,  goal  setting, 
values  exploration,  the  relationship  of  academic 
planning  to  life  goals,  career  exploration,  and  criti¬ 
cal  thinking  strategies.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  Developmental  Studies  Program, 
except  those  with  credit  in  GNS  290  or  EDPS  103. 

GNS  160.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  modern  chemistry  using  everyday 
examples  and  contemporary  experiments  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  general  theories  and  unifying  concepts.  The 
subject  matter  is  so  widely  diversified  that  those 
desiring  to  continue  will  be  prepared  to  successfully 
complete  chemistry  courses  required  for  careers  in 
health,  agriculture,  industry,  energy,  transportation, 
conservation,  or  other  fields. 

GNS  290.  TOPICS  FOR  STUDY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Variable  credit,  variable  title  course  for  group  or 
individual  study. 

History 

HIST  104.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  WORLD.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 

Traces  the  expansion  of  Europe  into  the  Americas, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  The  French  Revolution,  national¬ 
ism,  and  the  development  of  western  European 
states  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
are  studied. 


HIST  110.  THE  PRE-MODERN  WORLD.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods  from 
late  prehistoric  times  to  the  17th  century.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  ancient  civilizations,  the 
development  and  flowering  of  medieval,  political, 
religious,  economic  and  cultural  institutions  in 
Western  and  non-Western  societies;  and  the  dawn  of 
modern  times. 

HIST  151.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1877. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  American  political, 
economic,  and  social  institutions  from  the  early 
explorations  and  Colonial  settlements  through 
Reconstruction. 

HIST  152.  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1877.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  from 
1 877  to  the  present.  The  new  industrialism,  agrarian 
problems,  depression,  the  New  Deal,  the  two  world 
wars,  the  cold  war,  and  similar  topics  are  analyzed. 

HIST  228.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1688.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  the  growth  and 
development  of  English  society  from  its  beginning 
through  the  17th  century.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
those  institutions  and  events  that  influenced  the 
establishments  of  the  English  legal  system. 

HIST  229.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  SINCE  1688. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  continuation  of  HIST  228.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  Great  Britain  as  a  world  and  imperial  power. 
Attention  is  given  particularly  to  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution,  the  growth  and  achievements  of  democratic 
institutions,  and  the  role  Britain  has  played  in  west¬ 
ern  civilization  in  recent  times. 

HIST  295.  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  history  majors  in  the 
fundamentals  of  historical  research  and  writing.  It  or 
HIST  582 — The  Art  of  History —  is  required  of  all 
History  majors. 

HIST  301.  EPISODES  IN  AMERICAN  RELI¬ 
GIOUS  HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduces  students  to  the  study  of  religion  in  the 
United  States  by  focusing  on  particular  groups  or 
movements.  Each  religious  episode  is  placed  in  the 
appropriate  historical  context  and  in  relation  to  other 
religious  experiences  and  expressions.  Subjects  vary 
but  could  include  Puritanism,  Mormonism,  and 
twentieth-century  popular  religion. 
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HIST  306.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1960’s. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  306.) 

A  description  and  analysis  of  major  domestic  and 
foreign,  social,  political,  military,  and  diplomatic 
issues  confronting  the  United  States  in  the  1960’s 
and  approaches  and  efforts  to  resolve  these  issues. 
The  class  will  utilize  the  1960’s  as  a  laboratory  to 
provide  students  with  both  historical  and  political 
science  skills  and  approaches  to  the  issues  and 
themes  of  a  particular  period.  May  be  taken  for  his¬ 
tory  or  political  science  credit. 

HISTORY  308.  BRITAIN  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  examine  Britain  and  her  empire 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  through  the  career 
of  Margaret  Thatcher.  It  will  investigate  the  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  social  role  of  the  imperial  power 
and  explore  how  various  subject  peoples  reacted. 

HIST  309.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  309.) 

A  survey  beginning  with  the  period  of  European 
involvement  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  political 
Zionism  and  Arab  nationalism,  the  role  of  the  major 
powers  between  the  two  World  Wars  and  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold 
War,  and  the  developments  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

HIST  313.  MODERN  GERMANY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Defines  the  nature  of  medieval  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  the  early  modern  era.  Examines  after  1806  the 
development  of  German  nationalism  and  the  unifi¬ 
cation  movements;  the  position  of  the  Germans  of 
Austria;  the  period  of  German  unity  under  the 
Hohenzollens,  Weimar  Republic,  and  Hitler;  and  the 
post-World  War  II  division  and  reunification  of 
Germany. 

HIST  314.  MODERN  RUSSIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Analyzes  the  development  of  the  modern  Russian 
territorial  state  and  its  civilization  from  the  pre- 
Petrine  Era  through  the  rise  and  eclipse  of  the 
Communist  regime. 

HIST  315.  MODERN  NATIONALISM.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Analyzes  the  nature  and  development  of  modem 
nationalism  and  its  impact  on  Europe,  America  and 
the  world  as  a  whole,  from  1760  to  the  present. 
Examines  nationalism  as  a  force  of  integration  and 
disintegration  in  various  major  European  and  non- 
European  states. 


HIST  316.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  II. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 


(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ARET  310.) 

The  study  of  Western  architecture  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  related  structural,  technological,  socioeco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  influences  that  contributed  to  the 
architectural  expressions  of  these  periods. 

HIST  319.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ISRAEL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  cover  the  history  of  political 
Zionism,  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel,  and 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of 
the  country  from  1948  until  the  present.  It  also  will 
examine  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  the  peace 
process,  and  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 


HIST  322.  MONARCHY:  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


This  course  will  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  Europe’s 
great  monarchs  and  monarchies  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  20th  century.  The  craft  of  king- 
ship  and  the  institution  of  monarchy  will  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Major  topics  will  include  the  Renaissance 
Prince  and  State,  the  evolution  of  absolute  monar¬ 
chy  and  enlightened  despotism  to  the  royalty  of 
national  and  multi-national  states  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

HIST  325.  HISTORY  OF  CRIME  IN  AMERI¬ 
CA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  A  1 00-level  history  class  or  sophomore 
standing. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  crime  in  America  from  the 
19th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  violent  crime,  the  public’s  response  to  it,  and  the 
cultural  expressions  of  crime  through  literature  and 
the  popular  media. 

HIST  331.  GREAT  FIGURES  IN  HISTORY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


A  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  people  from  all  fields  of  activity  and  all 
nations.  The  people  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

HIST  334.  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


A  survey  of  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  development  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
western  world  from  Newton  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation  between  the 
achievements  of  individual  investigators  and  the 
major  aspects  of  the  society  and  culture  in  which 
they  lived. 
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HIST  336.  HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
IN  AMERICA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  the  evolutionary  process  leading 
to  the  complex  social  phenomenon  of  organized 
crime.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  rise  of 
gangs,  the  Mafia  mystique,  the  immigrant  and 
crime,  and  the  cultural  expressions  of  organized 
crime  through  literature  and  the  popular  media. 

HIST  338.  ASIA  IN  THE  MODERN  ERA.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  One  course  from  the  following:  HIST 
104,  110,  151  or  152. 

The  history  of  Modem  China,  Japan,  India,  and 
Indo-China.  In  addition  to  politics  and  government, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  institutional  and  cultural 
developments,  religion  and  philosophy,  social  struc¬ 
ture,  and  art.  The  interaction  of  Western  and  Oriental 
civilizations  is  stressed. 

HIST  346.  THE  ERA  OF  WORLD  WARS  I  AND 
II,  1914-1945.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Analyzes  the  causes,  major  campaigns,  and  legacy 
of  the  two  major  conflicts  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Examines  the  rise  of  totalitarian  dictatorships,  in 
particular  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Russia. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  biographical  study  of  the 
great  historic  personalities  who  helped  shape  the 
era,  including  Adolf  Hitler,  Benito  Mussolini,  Josef 
Stalin,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others. 

HIST  347.  THE  ROARING  TWENTIES.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

An  assessment  and  analysis  of  the  nature  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  religious,  economic,  cultural,  intellectu¬ 
al,  and  diplomatic  change  and  the  response  to  that 
change  in  the  United  Staes  of  the  1920’s. 

HIST  348.  DEPRESSION  DECADE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  had  a  profound 
and  often  tragic  impact  on  American  life  and  society. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  analyze  that  impact  and 
its  social,  political,  economic,  cultural,  diplomatic, 
and  institutional  consequences. 

HIST  349.  INTRO.  TO  JEWISH  STUDIES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Also  cross-listed  as  IDIS  330  and  POL  349.) 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  touching  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Jewish  experience,  from  biblical  times 
to  the  present.  The  course  introduces  students  to 
aspects  of  the  rich  and  multi-faceted  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  theology,  and  culture  of  Jews  and  Judaism  from 
antiquity  to  the  present:  from  the  ancient  Near  East 
to  Europe,  America  and  back  to  the  modem  Near 
East.  The  course  begins  with  an  examination  of 
basic  concepts  of  Judaism,  such  as  God,  Torah, 
People,  Land,  and  Identity.  It  involves  concepts 
from  Jewish  historical,  theological,  and  literary 
roots  from  the  formation  of  ancient  Israel  to  con¬ 
temporary  Israel  and  Jewish- American  Culture. 


HIST  363.  EUROPE  SINCE  1945.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

This  course  will  cover  the  restoration  of  western 
Europe  after  World  War  II  and  the  division  of 
Europe  into  two  mutually  hostile  camps,  one  com¬ 
munist,  the  other  capitalist.  The  course  will  review 
the  history  of  the  Cold  War  and  explore  the  political, 
social  and  economic  factors  that  led  to  the  end  of  the 
Soviet  Empire.  The  course  will  also  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  aftermath  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  ethnic  violence,  social  disintegration,  and 
economic  decline.  It  will  also  look  at  the  beginning 
of  democratic  institutions. 

HIST  365.  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  365.) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  women  in  America  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  chang¬ 
ing  status  of  women,  social  and  cultural  influences, 
movements  for  women’s  rights  and  women’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  American  society. 

HIST  369.  RESEARCH  IN  HISTORY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

A  research,  writing,  and  oral  presentation  course 
organized  around  semester-long  topics  or  themes, 
selected  by  the  instructor  to  reflect  his/her  area  of 
knowledge  and  interest.  Readings  and  course  bibli¬ 
ographical  materials  will  change  with  each  offering. 
The  class  will  focus  primarily  on  undergraduate 
research  and  writing.  This  course  will  be  mandated 
for  all  majors. 

HIST  370.  THE  HOLOCAUST.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  Holocaust  from  1933  to  1945.  The 
course  includes  analysis  and  historical  descriptions 
of  such  topics  as  the  background  and  nature  of  Nazi 
racism,  Nazi  persecution  from  1933  to  1941,  the 
Final  Solution  from  1941  to  1945,  the  concentration 
camp  experience,  resistance,  the  apathy  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  bystanders,  rescue  efforts,  assessment  of 
the  significance  of  the  Holocaust,  and  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Holocaust. 

HIST  374.  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC  HIS¬ 
TORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Also  ECON  375) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ECON  375.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  American  economy 
from  colonial  times  to  the  late  19th  century. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  the  tools  of 
economic  analysis  to  historical  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  sources  and  rate  of  growth,  the  relationships 
between  growth  and  structural  and  institutional 
change,  and  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  American  economy. 
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HIST  376.  HISTORY  OF  INDIANA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Economic,  political,  and  social  history  of  Indiana 
from  the  state’s  earliest  beginnings  as  a  part  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory  to  the  present. 

HIST  388.  THE  WORLD  OF  IDEAS  I.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  388  or 
PHIL  388.) 

The  first  half  of  a  two-semester  chronological  sequence 
based  on  reading  and  discussing  source  materials  and 
documents  drawn  from  Political  Science,  Economics, 
History,  Sociology,  Psychology,  and  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  major 
ideas  and  ideals  which  have  shaped  world  civilization. 
Major  themes  of  this  course  are  Liberty,  Human  Nature, 
and  The  Individual  and  Society. 

HIST  389.  THE  WORLD  OF  IDEAS  II.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  389  or 
PHIL  389.) 

The  second  half  of  a  two-semester  chronological 
sequence  based  on  reading  and  discussing  primary 
source  materials  and  documents  drawn  from  Political 
Science,  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Psychology, 
and  Philosophy.  This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  major  ideas  and  ideals  which  have 
shaped  world  civilization.  Major  themes  of  this  course 
are  Liberty,  Human  Nature,  and  The  Individual  and 
Society. 

HIST  390.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  a  100-level  his¬ 
tory  class,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Variable  title. 

mST  397.  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  history'  of  the  Afro-Americans  in  the 
United  States  from  their  African  background  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  changing  economic, 
social,  and  political  status  of  Afro-Americans  in  the 
United  States,  and  upon  their  contributions  to  American 
society. 

HIST  461.  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA,  1763 
TO  1800.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  analysis  of  the  origins,  nature,  and  consequences  of 
the  American  Revolution;  of  the  achievements  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  new  nation  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation;  of  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution;  and  of  the  initial  political,  economic,  and 
social  progress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Federalists. 

HIST  510.  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTE  MONAR¬ 
CHY,  1600-1789.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  Age  of  Absolute  Monarchy  will  study  the 
Reformation  and  the  great  revolutionary  upheavals  of 
the  late  1 8th  century. 


HIST  513.  MODERN  EUROPE,  1789-1850. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  major  themes  of  the  era 
1789-1859:  The  French  Revolution,  the  ascendancy  of 
France  in  Europe,  and  the  reaction  to  that  hegemony. 

HIST  525.  PROBLEMS  IN  TWENTIETH-CEN¬ 
TURY  GERMAN  HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  in  depth  of  three  major  periods  of  German  his¬ 
tory  in  this  century:  pre-1914,  the  Weimar  Republic,  and 
the  Third  Reich.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  transforma¬ 
tion  which  occurred  in  German  society  as  a  result  of  the 
upheavals  of  this  century. 

HIST  535.  MODERN  EUROPE,  1850-1914. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  period  to  be  covered  in  this  course  are  those 
years  which  are  regarded  as  the  zenith  of  European 
civilization:  1850-1914.  The  structure  is  both 
chronological  and  topical. 

HIST  538.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  family  policies,  education,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  ethnic  minorities  to  the  state,  the  role  and  sta¬ 
tus  of  artists,  and  questions  of  social  stratification  in 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1917. 

HIST  552.  EUROPE  SINCE  1914.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  political,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  intellectual  legacies  of  the  two  world 
wars.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
structure  of  peace  and  security  from  1919  through 
the  Cold  War.  The  present  status  of  East- West  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  considered. 

HIST  553.  COLONIAL  AMERICA,  1600-1776. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  expansion  of  Europe,  the  age  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  and  the  establishment  of 
colonies  in  the  New  World.  Particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  emergence  of  an  American  culture 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  nature  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  emergence  of  dissent  and 
revolution. 

HIST  554.  THE  ERA  OF  SECTIONALISM, 
1820-1865.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  rise  to  domina¬ 
tion  of  those  forces  and  factors  that  led  to  a  disas¬ 
trous  Civil  War:  slavery  and  anti-slavery,  economic 
jostling  among  the  sections,  expansionism,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  false  sectional  stereotypes,  and  the  rise  of 
hostile  sectional  parties.  The  Civil  War  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  military  and  political  terms. 

HIST  555.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MODERN 
AMERICA,  1865-1916.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  the  nation  that  emerged  emotion¬ 
ally  exhausted  from  a  civil  war.  The  interaction  of  a 
flourishing  industrial  establishment,  floods  of  immi¬ 
grants,  rapid  urbanization,  and  smoldering  racism 
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combined  to  transform  ante  bellum  America  into  a 
complex  and  relatively  sophisticated  society  during 
those  years.  Emphasis  wilt  be  placed  upon  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  forces  and  the  men  who  tried  to  control 
them. 

HIST  562.  ENVIRONMENTALISM  IN  UNIT¬ 
ED  STATES  HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  differing  perspectives,  attitudes,  and 
values  with  which  Americans  have  perceived  and 
acted  toward,  upon,  and  within  their  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  from  the  late  18th  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  564.  MODERN  AMERICA,  1917.PRE- 
SENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  first  World 
War  to  the  present;  the  political,  social,  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments  in 
America  during  those  years  will  be  examined  in 
their  world  context. 

HIST  569.  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOUTH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  stress  those  political  and  social 
traits  that  make  the  region  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rio  grand  rivers  a  cultural  province  conscious  of  its 
identity.  This  regional  course  will  focus  on  those  dif¬ 
ferences  which  made  the  South  a  unique  region  and 
the  interrelations  between  the  South  and  the  nation 
of  which  it  was  a  part.  Half  of  the  course  will  deal 
with  the  major  events  in  the  South’s  history  after  the 
Civil  War,  especially  dealing  with  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Jim  Crow. 

HIST  575.  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  will  involve  study  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  westward  movement  in  American 
history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  20th  century.  The 
westward  movement  will  be  treated  in  its  varied 
aspects.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  social  and 
economic  aspects  as  well  as  upon  the  spread  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Although  the  Turner  thesis  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  pursue  a  thesis. 

HIST  582.  THE  ART  OF  HISTORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  balanced  presentation  of  the  art  of  studying, 
understanding,  researching,  and  writing  history.  It 
will  present  a  balanced  view  of  problems  in 
American  and  European  historiography;  causality 
and  methodology  will  be  emphasized.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  research  methods,  the  mechanics 
of  citation,  the  use  of  the  university  library,  and  writ¬ 
ing  style. 

HIST  584.  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3). 

Social  and  cultural  development  of  the  American 
people  since  the  late  1 8th  century. 


HIST  587.  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS,  WORLD  WAR  I  TO  PRESENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  the  economic,  political,  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  factors  which  shaped  American  foreign  policy  from 
WW  I  until  present.  Course  emphasizes  the  intimate 
relation  between  domestic  conditions  and  the  growing 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 

HIST  589.  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  historical  examination,  from  colonial  beginnings 
to  the  present,  of  American  religions  and  their  role  in 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

HIST  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

A  reading  course  directed  by  the  instmctor  in  whose  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  specialization  the  content  of  the  reading 
falls.  Approval  of  each  reading  project  must  be  secured 
from  the  department. 

HIST  601.  READING  SEMINAR  IN  EURO¬ 
PEAN  HISTORY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Bibliography  and  historiography  of  selected  fields 
of  topics  in  European  history;  may  vary  in  subject 
matter  from  semester  to  semester. 

HIST  651.  READING  SEMINAR  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  HISTORY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Bibliography  and  historiography  of  selected  fields 
or  topics  in  American  history;  may  vary  in  subject 
matter  from  semester  to  semester. 

Horticulture 

HORT  102.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HORTI¬ 
CULTURE  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Study  of  the  biology  and  technology  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  storage,  processing  and  marketing  of  ornamen¬ 
tals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  horticultural  plants. 

Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation 

HPER  100.  INDIVIDUALIZED  WELLNESS 
STRATEGIES.  (Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

The  course  will  provide  students  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  healthy  living  practices,  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  student’s  present  wellness  status,  and  an 
opportunity  to  choose  a  physical  activity,  as  well  as 
develop  additional  wellness  strategies  that  can  be 
enjoyed  throughout  life. 
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HPER  217.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  AND  ACnvmES  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

A  course  covering  various  aspects  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  elementary  school  setting.  Includes  for¬ 
mulating  philosophy  and  objectives,  selecting  vari¬ 
ous  games  and  activities,  curriculum  construction, 
teaching  methods  and  classroom  organization. 

HPER  219.  ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 
HEALTH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  various  aspects 
of  personal  and  community  health  problems. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  current  health  issues  such  as 
pollution,  mental  health,  venereal  disease,  aging, 
medical  care,  etc. 

HPER  268.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE. 

(Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  119,  BIOL  214 
Corequisite:  F&N  303  or  315 

Physiological  concepts  and  principles  underlying 
human  responses  and  adaptations  to  exercise. 
Selected  methods  and  techniques  of  assessing  phys¬ 
iological  function  and  evaluating  performance  in 
physical  efforts  in  a  laboratory  setting. 

HPER  280.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FIRST  AID.  (Class 
1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

A  course  designed  to  instruct  all  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  immediate  and  temporary  care  given  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  accident  or  illness.  Covers  dressings,  ban¬ 
daging,  artificial  respiration,  lacerations,  insect  and 
animal  bites  and  other  first  aid  topics. 

HPER  300.  PRACTICUM  IN  HEALTH,  FIT¬ 
NESS  &  NUTRITION.  (Class  1,  Lab  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Limited  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
Nutrition,  Fitness  &  Health  Program. 

Corequisites:  F&N  303  or  315  and  HPER  268. 

Clinical  field  experience  of  at  least  300  hours  in  an 
approved  health,  fitness,  and/or  nutrition  facility 
under  the  direction  of  a  certified  or  registered 
instructor. 

HPER  319.  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  OF 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  prospective  teachers  with  the 
physical  growth  and  development  of  school-age 
children  (K-12)  and  the  implications  for  school 
health  programs.  Includes  factors  relating  to  posture, 
nutrition,  allergies,  communicable  diseases,  and 
special  emotional  problems. 

HPER  590.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION.  (Class  1-3, 
cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 
Topics  and  credit  to  be  arranged. 


Health  Sciences 

HSCI  200.  PRECEPTORSHIP  IN  THE  MED¬ 
ICAL  SCIENCES.  (Lab.  1,  cr.  0.) 

Prerequisites:  Sophomore  or  higher  standing;  con¬ 
sent  of  the  preceptorship  committee. 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  pre-professional 
school  experience  for  students  seeking  careers  in 
fields  such  as  medicine,  dentistry  and  physical  ther¬ 
apy.  Individual  programs  will  be  designed  by  the 
health  professions  advisor,  the  student  and  a  practic¬ 
ing  health  professional.  The  student  will  spend  one 
week  in  a  clinical  study  under  the  direction  of  health 
professionals.  Such  units  as  hospital  rotations,  den¬ 
tal  office  experience,  government  health  office 
experience,  etc.,  will  be  included.  A  written  report  of 
the  experience  will  be  made  to  the  advisor  and  coop¬ 
erating  health  professionals. 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

IDIS  330.  INTRO.  TO  JEWISH  STUDIES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Also  cross-listed  as  HIST  349  and  POL  349.) 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  touching  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Jewish  experience,  from  biblical  times 
to  the  present.  The  course  introduces  students  to 
aspects  of  the  rich  and  multi-faceted  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  theology,  and  culture  of  Jews  and  Judaism  from 
antiquity  to  the  present:  from  the  ancient  Near  East 
to  Europe,  America  and  back  to  the  modern 
Near  East.  The  course  begins  with  an  examination  of 
basic  concepts  of  Judaism,  such  as  God,  Torah, 
People,  Land,  and  Identity.  It  involves  concepts 
from  Jewish  historical,  theological,  and  literary 
roots  from  the  formation  of  ancient  Israel  to 
contemporary  Israel  and  Jewish-American  Culture. 

Industrial  Engineering 

IE  530.  QUALITY  CONTROL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  IE  330  or  STAY  516  or  equivalent. 

Principles  and  practices  of  statistical  quality  control  in 
industry.  Control  charts  for  measurements  and  for  attrib¬ 
utes.  Acceptance  sampling  by  attributes  and  by  mea¬ 
surements.  Standard  sampling  plans.  Sequential  analy¬ 
sis.  Sampling  inspection  of  continuous  production. 

IE  532.  RELIABILITY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisites:  IE  330  and  IE  336,  or  equivalent. 

Reliability  of  components  and  multicomponent  systems. 
Application  of  quantitative  methods  to  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  engineering  and  industrial  systems  and  of 
processes  for  assuring  reliability  of  performance. 
Economic  and  manufacturing  control  activities  related 
to  product  engineering  aspects  of  reliability.  Principles 
of  maintainability.  Product  failure  and  legal  liability. 
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EE  535.  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  IE  335  or  equivalent. 

Optimization  of  linear  objective  functions  subject  to 
linear  constraints.  Development  of  theory,  algo¬ 
rithms,  and  applications  of  linear  programming. 

IE  536.  STOCHASTIC  MODELS  IN  OPERA- 
TIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  IE  336  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  techniques  for  modeling  random 
processes  used  in  operations  research.  Markov 
chains,  continuous  time  Markov  processes, 
Markovian  queues,  reliability  and  inventory  models. 

IE  545.  ENGINEERING  ECONOMIC  ANALY¬ 
SIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  IE  335  or  436,  and  either  343  or  440, 
or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  engineering  costs  and  capital  invest¬ 
ments.  Applications  of  classical  optimization,  math¬ 
ematical  programming,  the  theory  of  the  firm,  and 
the  theory  of  production  to  the  analysis  of  invest¬ 
ment  proposals.  Evaluation  and  selection  of  individ¬ 
ual  projects  and  formulation  of  capital  investment 
programs. 

IE  546.  ECONOMIC  DECISIONS  IN  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  IE  336  or  IE  501,  and  either  IE  431 
or  IE  543,  or  equivalent. 

Analytical  models  and  techniques  as  applied  to 
industrial  problems  of  replacement,  production, 
resource  allocation  and  related  problems  involving 
probabilistic  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to  model 
assumptions,  implications,  input  data,  and  other 
information  at  the  operating  level. 

IE  558.  SAFETY  ENGINEERING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  IE  386. 

Application  of  human  factors  and  engineering  prac¬ 
tice  in  accident  prevention  and  the  reduction  of 
health  hazards  are  presented.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  safety 
and  health  practices  which  fall  within  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  engineer  in  industry.  Special  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  detection  and  correction  of  hazards 
and  to  contemporary  laws  and  enforcement  on  occu¬ 
pational  safety  and  health. 

IE  579.  ADVANCED  PRODUCTION  CON¬ 
TROL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  IE  483  or  543  or  equivalent. 

Modem,  quantitative,  computer-oriented  techniques 
of  production  planning  and  control  considering 
deterministic  and  probabilistic  models.  Design  of 
industrial  production  control  systems  using  comput¬ 
er  control. 


IE  590.  TOPICS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER¬ 
ING. 

Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Selected  topics  in  industrial  engineering  for  seniors 
and  graduate  students.  May  be  repeated  with  per¬ 
mission  of  advisor. 


Industrial  Engineering 
Technoiogy 

lET  104.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  detailed  survey  of  organizational  structures;  oper¬ 
ational,  financial,  marketing,  and  accounting  activi¬ 
ties;  duties  of  management,  planning,  control,  per¬ 
sonnel,  safety,  wages,  policy,  and  human  factors 
necessary  for  effective  management. 

lET  120.  SYSTEMS  AND  PROCEDURES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  concept.  Introduction 
to  surveys  recognizing  and  defining  the  systems; 
problems;  the  management  audit  and  tools  for  sys¬ 
tems  analysis.  The  design  and  control  of  forms, 
work  simplification,  and  organization  of  the  systems 
functions  are  included.  The  use  of  software  pack¬ 
ages  including  word  processing,  spreadsheets,  and 
databases  will  be  introduced. 

lET  204.  TECHNIQUES  OF  MAINTAINING 
QUALITY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  III  and  MA  1 12,  or  MA  148,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of  quality  control. 
Includes  statistical  aspects  of  tolerances,  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  probabilities,  frequency  distribution,  X  and 
R  charts  and  uses  of  mechanical,  electronic,  air  and 
light  devices  for  checking  and  measuring  to  deter¬ 
mine  quality  levels  of  acceptance. 

lET  224.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND 
CONTROL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Preproduction  planning  of  the  most  economical 
methods,  machines,  operations,  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  product.  The  planning,  scheduling, 
routing,  and  detailed  procedure  of  production  con¬ 
trol.  Includes  the  use  of  computers  to  perform  simu¬ 
lations  and  solve  production  problems. 

lET  264.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  WORK 
DESIGN.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Fundamentals  of  problem  solving  applied  to  meth¬ 
ods  design.  Application  of  methods  tools  and  work 
measurement.  Includes  time  study,  predetermined 
time  systems,  work  sampling  and  computer  based 
standard  time  data. 
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lET  272.  JOB  EVALUATION.  (Class  2,  cr.  2,  or 
Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  and  significance  of 
job  evaluation.  An  analysis  of  current  practices  and 
techniques  used  in  job  analysis,  job  descriptions, 
and  job  evaluation. 

lET  288.  ROBOTIC  APPLICATIONS  AND 
PROGRAMMING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  the  types  and  uses  of  industrial  robots 
currently  available.  Selection  criteria  maintenance, 
safety,  and  economic  justification  are  discussed. 
Students  will  program  and  use  an  industrial  type 
robot. 

lET  299.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  0-14,  Lab.  0-9,  cr.  1-9.) 

Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine  hours. 
Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 

lET  310.  PLANT  LAYOUT  AND  MATERIAL 
HANDLING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Plant  layout  involves  the  design  of  a  production  sys¬ 
tem.  The  layout  must  provide  for  machines,  work 
places,  material  handling  systems,  and  storage  in  the 
capacities  necessary  so  feasible  schedules  can  be 
met  for  parts  and  products;  auxiliary  services  such 
as  offices,  shipping  and  receiving,  security,  mainte¬ 
nance,  etc.,  must  support  the  firm’s  requirements  for 
safe  and  efficient  production.  The  design  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  must  possess  an  appropriate  degree  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  to  cope  with  future  design  change,  new  products, 
volume  variations  and  advancing  technology. 

lET  314.  MANUFACTURING  RESOURCES 
PLANNING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  lET  104,  lET  224  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  manufacturing  resources  plan¬ 
ning  using  a  commercial  software  package.  A  bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  the  art  of  coordinating  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  operational  level,  understanding  and 
implementation.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Bill 
of  Materials,  Inventory  Control,  Master  Scheduling, 
Materials  Requirements  Planning,  Purchasing 
Control  and  Shop  Floor  Control. 

lET  344.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SIMULATION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  161  and  Junior  standing  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  simulation  techniques  using  a 
commercial  software  package.  Topics  include  mod¬ 
eling  new  or  existing  manufacturing  systems,  capac¬ 
ity  analysis,  inventory  control,  and  modeling  for 
production  schedule  analysis.  Benefits,  applications, 
and  drawbacks  of  simulation  and  animation  also  will 
be  studied. 


lET  355.  STATISTICAL  PROCESS  CONTROL 

I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Evaluation,  analysis  and  installation  of  various  pro¬ 
cedures  that  comprise  total  quality  control.  Market 
research,  product  design,  manufacturing  planning, 
purchasing,  production,  and  delivery  are  covered. 
Data  analysis,  quality  improvement,  quality  design 
and  vendor  relations  are  included. 

lET  365.  STATISTICAL  PROCESS  CONTROL 

II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  lET  355  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  lET  355.  Product  control  and 
acceptance  techniques,  customer  relations,  and  qual¬ 
ity  assurance  are  covered. 

lET  378.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TOTAL  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MGMT  333.) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  used  by  successful  orga¬ 
nizations  in  implementing  Total  Quality 
Management.  Included  are  methods  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  for  TQM  and  to  involve  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Principles  of  participative  management  and  of 
continuous  improvement  will  be  included. 
Examples  of  specific  programs  in  several  successful 
organizations  will  be  examined. 

lET  404.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  lET  104.) 

A  study  of  industrial  organization  structure  and  an 
introduction  to  managerial  responsibilities  including 
the  activities  of  industrial  administration,  manageri¬ 
al  controls,  manufacturing  engineering,  material  and 
quality  control  and  labor  management.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interrelationship  between 
these  functions.  Students  will  demonstrate  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  their  discipline  of  study  to  the  overall 
organization. 

lET  450.  PRODUCTION  COST  ANALYSIS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  financial  statements  and  to  the 
study  of  the  costs  of  production  in  terms  of  break¬ 
even  and  least  cost  alternatives,  including  present 
and  future  costs  when  related  to  time  value  of 
money,  budgeting,  labor  and  overhead,  production 
cost  control  and  the  role  of  the  supervisor  and  the 
engineering  technologist  to  cost  control  computer 
applications  for  determining  rate  of  return  for  com¬ 
plex  problems  are  introduced. 
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lET  497.  SENIOR  PROJECT.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Directed  work  on  individual 
projects  for  senior  industrial  engineering  technology 
students. 


Japanese 

JPNS  101.  JAPANESE  LEVEL  I.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

A  basic  study  of  standard  Japanese.  Students  will  be 
introduced  to  spoken  and  written  forms  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  beginning.  Language  form  and  use 
are  equally  emphasized,  along  with  relevant  cultural 
aspects.  Hiragana  and  Katakana. 

JPNS  102.  JAPANESE  LEVEL  II.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
1,  cr.  3.) 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  elementary  Japanese. 
Task-oriented  activities  will  be  incorporated  to 
encourage  language  use  as  well  as  pattern  practice 
for  linguistic  accuracy.  Relevant  cultural  aspects 
will  be  included.  50  Kanji. 

JPNS  201.  JAPANESE  LEVEL  III.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
1,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  intermediate  Japanese.  Occasional  use  of 
authentic  materials  for  listening  and  reading  prac¬ 
tice.  Task-oriented  exercises,  communicative  activi¬ 
ties,  and  pattern  practice  are  used  to  facilitate  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  spoken  and  written  language.  60  Kanji. 

JPNS  202.  JAPANESE  LEVEL  IV.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
1,  cr.  3.) 

A  continuation  of  intermediate  Japanese.  Active  use 
of  authentic  materials  for  listening  and  reading  prac¬ 
tice.  Task-oriented  activities,  communicative  activi¬ 
ties,  and  pattern  practice  for  learning  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language.  60  Kanji. 

Mathematics 

MA  091.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  program  by 
coordinator. 

For  Cooperative  Education  Program  students  only. 
MA  092.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  H.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  091. 

MA  093.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  ffl  (Cr  0.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  092. 

MA  094.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  093. 

MA  095.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  094. 


MA  015.  ARITHMETIC  AND  PRE-ALGEBRA. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  0.) 

This  course  provides  a  review  of  the  arithmetic  of  frac¬ 
tions,  decimals,  and  percents;  the  real  number  system; 
ratio  and  proportion;  prime  factorization;  exponents; 
square  roots;  signed  numbers;  solutions  of  linear  equa¬ 
tions.  This  course  combines  computer-assisted  instruc¬ 
tion  with  class  and  lab  time  tutorial  assistance. 

MA  021.  BEGINNING  ALGEBRA.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  015  or  equivalent. 

Credit:  One  unit  for  admission. 

MA  031.  GEOMETRY.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  021  or  equivalent. 

Credit:  One  unit  for  admission. 

MA  113.  INTERMEDIATE  ALGEBRA.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  021  or  equivalent. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  students’  basic  algebraic  skills  and  prob¬ 
lem-solving  capabilities  and  to  prepare  them  for 
higher  level  mathematics  courses. 

MA  125.  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  I.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  113  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 

Systems  of  Linear  Equations,  Matrices,  Vectors, 
Linear  Programming  with  Business  Applications. 
Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Functions. 

MA  126.  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  II.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  125  or  MA  153  with  C  or  better. 

Single-Variable  Calculus  with  Business 
Applications. 

MA  137.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMENT¬ 
ARY  TEACHERS  I.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Satisfy  the  mathematics  requirement 
for  admission  to  Elementary  Education;  one  year  of 
high  school  algebra  and  one  year  of  high  school 
geometry. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  135.) 

Numeration,  Whole  number  systems.  Fractional 
number  systems.  Problem  solving  and  real  world 
applications.  Use  of  computers  or  graphing  calcula¬ 
tors  for  problem  solving  will  be  required. 

MA  138.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  TEACHERS  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  137  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  136.) 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  number  systems 
through  integers,  rational  numbers,  and  real  num¬ 
bers.  Elementary  statistics  and  probability  based  on 
a  quantitative  literacy  approach. 
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MA  139.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  TEACHERS  III.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  137  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  136.) 

Geometry  and  measurement  concepts  and  relations 
as  background  for  geometry,  spatial  sense,  measure¬ 
ment  components  of  the  elementary  school  mathe¬ 
matics  curriculum.  Metric  and  non-metric  geometry, 
transformation  geometry,  measurement  in  general 
and  specific  systems  including  the  metric  system, 
estimation.  Use  of  computer  software  will  be 
required  throughout  the  course. 

MA  147.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY 
FOR  TECHNOLOGY  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  113  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  151  or  153.) 

MA  147  and  148  is  a  two  semester  sequence  in  alge¬ 
bra  and  trigonometry  for  students  in  technology.  The 
emphasis  is  on  technique  and  problem  solving.  MA 
147  concentrates  on  topics  in  algebra. 

MA  148.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY 
FOR  TECHNOLOGY  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  147  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  151  or  MA 
154.) 

Continuation  of  MA  147.  MA  148  concentrates  on 
trigonometry. 

MA  151.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 

(Class  5,  cr.  5.) 

(High  school  trigonometry  with  C  or  better  is  rec¬ 
ommended.) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  those  departments 
whose  curricula  require  MA  163  but  whose  back¬ 
ground  is  insufficient  for  direct  placement  into 
MA  163. 

MA  153.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  113  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  147,  148,  or 
151. 

Tbe  content  of  MA  153,  154  is  similar  to  that  of 
MA  151  but  the  pace  and  emphasis  is  directed  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  intend  to  take  MA  163.  MA  153  is 
College  Algebra. 

MA  154.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  153  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  148  or  151.) 
Continuation  of  MA  153.  MA  154  is  Trigonometry. 


MA  163.  INTEGRATED  CALCULUS  AND 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  I.  (Class  5,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  151  or  equivalent  preparation 
with  C  or  better. 

Topics  from  plane  analytic  geometry.  Introduction  to 
differentiation  and  integration.  Applications. 

MA  164.  INTEGRATED  CALCULUS  AND 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  II.  (Class  5,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  163  with  C  or  better. 

Continuation  of  MA  163.  Completion  of  introduc¬ 
tory  study  of  topics  in  plane  analytic  geometry  and 
the  calculus  of  one  variable,  infinite  series. 

MA  221.  CALCULUS  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  I. 

(Class  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  148  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  163  or  223.) 

MA  221,  222  is  a  two  semester  sequence  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  calculus  for  students  enrolled  in  certain 
technical  curricula.  MA  221  develops  topics  from 
analytic  geometry  and  introduces  differentiation  and 
integration  and  their  applications. 

MA  222.  CALCULUS  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  II. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  221  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  224  or  164.) 

Covers  differentiation  and  integration  of  trigono¬ 
metric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions,  infi¬ 
nite  series,  and  first-order  differential  equations. 

MA  223.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  I.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  154  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  163  or  221.) 

MA  223  and  224  form  a  two-course  sequence  and 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  differential  and  inte¬ 
gral  calculus  of  one  and  several  variables,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  differential  equation,  with  applications  to 
business,  behavioral  and  biological  sciences. 

MA  224.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  223  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  164  or  222.) 
Continuation  of  MA  223. 

MA  252.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAR  ALGE¬ 
BRA.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Topics  in  Linear  Algebra.  This  course  is  designed 
for  transfer  students  who  already  have  credit  in  dif¬ 
ferential  equations. 
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MA  261.  MULTIVARIATE  CALCULUS.  (Class 
4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  164  with  C  or  better. 

Solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differentiation,  mul¬ 
tiple  integrals. 

MA  262.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  AND  DIFFEREN¬ 
TIAL  EQUATIONS.  (Class  4,  cr  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Linear  algebra,  elements  of  differential  equations. 

MA  315.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ABSTRACT 
MATHEMATICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  164  with  C  or  better. 

This  course  is  a  bridge  from  the  mainly  computa¬ 
tional  mathematics  courses  to  the  upper-level 
abstract  courses.  It  focuses  on  the  development  of 
students’  abilities  to  construct  proofs,  examples  and 
counterexamples. 

MA  321.  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  MATH¬ 
EMATICS  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  222  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  261.) 

Calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables  and  other 
topics  in  calculus  for  technology  students. 

MA  322.  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  MATH¬ 
EMATICS  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  222  with  C  or  better.  MA  321  is  not 
a  prerequisite  for  MA  322. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  262.) 

Matrix  algebra,  differential  equations,  Laplace  trans¬ 
forms,  and  Fourier  series  for  technology  students. 

MA  345.  CODING  AND  INFORMATION 
THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

An  introduction  to  topics  in  coding  and  information 
theory:  error-detecting  and  error-correcting  codes, 
variable-length  codes,  decoding,  entropy,  informa¬ 
tion,  channel  capacity.  Shannon’s  theorems,  basics 
of  algebraic  coding  theory. 

MA  352.  INTERMEDIATE  LINEAR  ALGE¬ 
BRA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  252  or  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

Linear  Transformations  and  Matrices, 
Diagonalization  Problems,  Canonical  Forms,  Inner 
Product  Spaces. 

MA  362.  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  CALCULUS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

Multivariate  calculus;  partial  differentiation,  implic¬ 
it  function  theorems,  line  and  surface  integrals,  vec¬ 
tor  fields,  theorems  of  Gauss,  Green,  and  Stokes. 


MA  422.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  FOR 
ENGINEERING  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCI¬ 
ENCES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

Derivation  and  solutions  of  additional  types  of  dif¬ 
ferential  equations  for  problems  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering. 

MA  453.  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

The  topics  discussed  are:  fundamental  properties  of 
groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields;  homomor- 
phis;  Abelian  groups  and  modules. 

MA  454.  GALOIS  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  453  with  C  or  better. 

Field  extentions  and  automorphisms.  Galois  Theory. 

MA  462.  ELEMENTARY  DIFFERENTIAL 
GEOMETRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

The  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  based  on 
familiar  parts  of  calculus  and  linear  algebra.  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  differential  manifolds 
and  Riemannian  geometry. 

MA  480.  THE  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Same  as  CS  480.) 

The  practicum  course  consists  of  a  small  team  (a 
faculty  advisor  and  1-4  students)  working  on  a  real 
problem  obtained  in  conjunction  with  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  or  industry.  Not  more  than  two  terms  of 
MA  480  and/or  CS  480  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

MA  490.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES.  (Cr.  1-5.) 

Supervised  reading  and  reports  in  various  fields.  Open 
only  to  students  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

MA  510.  VECTOR  CALCULUS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  362.) 

Functions  of  several  variables:  partial  derivative, 
differential;  quadratic  approximation,  extrema;  vec¬ 
tor  calculus,  gradient;  line,  surface  and  volume  inte¬ 
grals;  divergence,  curl,  Laplacian,  integral  theo¬ 
rems;  mappings,  continuity,  differentiability,  inverse 
mapping;  implicit  functions;  orthogonal  coordi¬ 
nates. 

MA  520.  BOUNDARY  VALUE  PROBLEMS  OF 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  362  or  MA  510  and  MA  422  with 
C  or  better. 

Fourier  Series,  Sturm-Liousville  theory;  orthogonal 
expansions,  separation  of  variables  in  partial  differ¬ 
ential  equations;  spherical  harmonics. 
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MA  521.  INTRODUCTION  TO  OPTIMIZA¬ 
TION  PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  362  or  MA  510,  and  MA  262  with 
C  or  better. 

Linear  programming,  simplex  algorithm,  calculus  of 
variations,  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  of 
extrema. 

MA  523.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL  DIF¬ 
FERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  422  and  MA  362  or  MA  510  with 
C  or  better. 

First  order  quasilinear  equations  and  their  application  to 
physical  and  social  sciences,  characteristics,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  canonical  form  of  linear  equations. 

MA  525.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX 
ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  362  or  MA  510  with  C  or  better. 

Complex  numbers  and  complex- valued  functions; 
differentiation  of  complex  functions;  power  series, 
uniform  convergence;  integration,  contour  integrals; 
elementary  conformal  mapping. 

MA  534.  ADVANCED  ANALYSIS  FOR  ENGI¬ 
NEERS  AND  SCIENTISTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  352,  and  MA  362  or  M A  510  with 
C  or  better. 

An  introduction  to  nomed  linear  spaces;  Hilbert  spaces; 
linear  operations;  spectral  theory;  selected  applications. 

MA  540.  ANALYSIS  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  362  with  C  or  better. 

Real  number  system,  basic  topology,  infinite  series, 
continuity,  differentiation,  integration. 

MA  541.  ANALYSIS  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  540  with  C  or  better. 

Sequences  and  series  of  functions,  uniform  conver¬ 
gence,  equicontinuous  families,  the  Stone- 
Weierstrass  Theorem,  Fourier  series,  introduction  to 
Labesgue  measure  and  integration. 

MA  553.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ABSTRACT 
ALGEBRA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  453  with  C  or  better. 

Basic  properties  of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains, 
fields,  polynomials  Solvable  groups.  Finitely  gener¬ 
ated  abelian  groups.  Algebraic  and  transcendental 
field  extensions.  Separable  extensions.  Normal 
extension,  galois  theory. 

MA  554.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  352  with  C  or  better. 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices. 
Solution  of  systems  of  linear  equations. 
Determinant.  Inner  product  spaces;  orthogonal 
reduction  of  symmetric  matrices.  Direct  sum 
decompositions,  characteristic  values,  diagonable 
and  nilpotent  transformations,  Jordan  normal  form. 


MA  555.  ALGEBRAIC  CODING  THEORY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  MA  345,  MA  352  or  MA  453. 

This  course  studies  error-correcting  codes  in  depth, 
with  an  emphasis  on  their  mathematical  properties. 
Included  will  be  discussions  of:  Hamming  codes, 
Golay  codes,  BCH  codes,  cyclic  codes,  quadratic 
residue  codes,  as  well  as  polynomials  over  finite 
fields  and  weight  distributions. 

MA  556.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY 
OF  NUMBERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Divisibility,  congruences,  quadratic  residues,  dio- 
phantine  equations,  the  sequence  of  primes. 

MA  560.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF 
GEOMETRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Foundations  of  Euclidean  geometry,  including 
Euclid’s  elements  and  detailed  study  of  an  axiom 
system  such  as  that  of  Hilbert.  Independence  of  the 
parallel  axiom  and  introduction  to  non-Euclidean 
geometry. 

MA  561.  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Ideal  elements,  duality,  harmonic  sets,  projective 
metric;  theory  of  conics,  involution,  imaginary  ele¬ 
ments. 

MA  571.  ELEMENTARY  TOPOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  362  or  MA  510  with  C  or  better. 

General  topological  spaces  and  continuity. 
Connectedness.  Separation.  Compactness.  Metric 
spaces.  Function  spaces. 

MA  581.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC  FOR 
TEACHERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  262  with  C  or  better. 

Sentential  and  general  theory  of  inference  and 
nature  of  proof;  elementary  axiom  systems. 

MA  583.  HISTORY  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATH¬ 
EMATICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  elementary  mathematics  before  calcu¬ 
lus.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  link  the  history  of 
mathematics  to  that  of  other  sciences  and  to  the 
social  history  of  the  relevant  periods.  Some  acquain¬ 
tance  with  ancient  history  of  Europe  is  desirable. 

MA  587.  GENERAL  SET  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  MA  453  or  MA  550  with  C  or  better. 

Set  algebra.  Functions  and  relations.  Ordering  rela¬ 
tions.  Transfinite  induction.  Cardinal  and  ordinal 
numbers.  The  axiom  of  choice.  Maximal  principles. 
The  continuum  hypothesis.  Application  to  algebra, 
analysis  and  topology. 
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MA  598.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (Cr.  1-5.) 

Directed  study  and  reports  for  students  who  wish  to 
undertake  individual  reading  and  study  on  approved 
topics. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  271.  BASIC  MECHANICS  I  (STATICS). 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  163,  MA  164,  and  PHYS  152  with 
a  minimum  grade  ofC. 

Corequisite:  MA  261. 

Review  of  vector  algebra  and  equilibrium. 
Hydrostatics,  virtual  work,  static  stability,  friction. 
First  and  second  moments  of  areas,  volumes,  and 
masses,  center  of  gravity. 

ME  275.  BASIC  MECHANICS  II  (DYNAM- 
ICS).  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  261,  ME  271. 

Fundamental  concepts,  kinematics,  translation  and 
rotation.  Kinetics  impulse,  momentum,  work,  ener¬ 
gy.  Rectilinear  and  curvilinear  translation  of  point 
masses.  Plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies  and  vibration. 

ME  276.  DYNAMICS  AND  HEAT  TRANSFER. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  261,  ME  271,  PHYS  261. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  dynamics  including  kine¬ 
matics,  translation,  and  rotation.  Kinetics,  impulse, 
momentum,  work,  energy.  Rectilinear  and  curvilin¬ 
ear  translation  of  point  masses.  Plane  motion  of  rigid 
bodies  and  mechanical  vibrations.  Fundamental 
concepts  of  heat  transfer  including  steady  state  and 
transient  conduction,  principles  of  convection, 
forced  and  free  convection,  and  thermal  radiation. 

ME  291.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  I.  (Cr  0.) 

Prerequisite:  must  be  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

ME  292.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  11.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  must  be  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

ME  305.  GENERAL  THERMODYNAMICS  1. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261. 

Properties  of  pure  substances,  work  and  heat,  first 
and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy,  irre¬ 
versibility  and  availability,  power  and  refrigeration 
cycles,  thermodynamic  relations. 


ME  306.  GENERAL  THERMODYNAMICS  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  305. 

Thermodynamic  relations.  Power  and  refrigeration 
cycles,  methods  of  thermodynamic  analysis,  techni¬ 
cal  thermodynamics  and  design,  energy  conversion. 
Thermodynamics  of  combustion  processes  and  equi¬ 
librium. 

ME  312.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisites:  MA  262,  ME  275. 

Corequisites:  ME  305,  ME  313. 

Continuum,  velocity  field,  fluid  statics,  basic  con¬ 
servation  laws  for  systems  and  control  volumes, 
dimensional  analysis,  Euler  and  Bernoulli  equa¬ 
tions,  viscous  flows,  boundary  layer  flow  in  chan¬ 
nels  and  around  submerged  bodies,  one-dimension¬ 
al  gas  dynamics. 

ME  313.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORA¬ 
TORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  ME  312. 

Introduction  to  fluid  mechanics  laboratory,  experi¬ 
ments  on  flow  patterns,  velocity  profile  in  an  air 
pipe,  wind  tunnel  calibration,  draining  of  a  tank, 
pipe  friction,  boundary  layer  studies,  falling  ball 
experiments,  and  viscosity  measurements. 

ME  320.  KINEMATIC  ANALYSIS  AND 
DESIGN.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  275. 

Graphical,  analytical,  and  computer  techniques  for 
analyzing  displacements,  velocities,  and  accelera¬ 
tions  in  mechanisms.  Analysis  and  design  of  link¬ 
ages,  cams,  and  gears.  Laboratory  projects  include 
analysis,  design,  construction,  and  evaluation  of 
mechanisms. 

ME  325.  DYNAMICS  OF  PHYSICAL  SYS¬ 
TEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  EE  201,  ME  275. 

Development  and  solution  of  linear  models;  transla¬ 
tional  and  rotational  mechancial  systems,  electrical 
systems,  electromechanical  systems,  thermal  sys¬ 
tems,  hydraulic  systems.  The  Laplace  transform, 
transfer  functions,  and  transient  analysis.  Bode 
plots,  state  variable  representation  and  solutions. 
Computer  analysis  and  simulation. 

ME  345.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
EXPERIMENTATION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CE  273,  ENGR  325. 

Mechanical  measurements  and  methods  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  Calibration  standards,  statistical  replica¬ 
tion  and  error  minimization,  transducers  and  instru¬ 
mentation,  dimensional  analysis  and  the  design  of 
an  experiment.  Laboratory  experiments  will  require 
formal  reports  and  will  deal  with  displacements, 
velocities,  pressures,  and  elastics  strains. 
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ME  393.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

ME  394.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

ME  395.  INDUSTRIAL  PRACTICE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  the  co-op  program  by 
the  co-operative  engineering  representative. 

(For  co-operative  engineering  students  only.) 

Practice  in  industry  and  comprehensive  written 
report  of  this  practice. 

ME  416.  HEAT  TRANSMISSION.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 
Prerequisites:  ME  305,  ME  312,  ME  313. 
Corequisite:  ME  417. 

Steady  state  and  transient  heat  transfer  by  conduc¬ 
tion,  laminar  and  turbulent  convection,  film  conden¬ 
sation  and  boiling,  and  by  radiation.  Combined  heat 
and  mass  transfer  by  diffusion  and  convection.  The 
analysis  and  design  of  heat  exchangers  for  process 
heat  transfer. 

ME  417.  HEAT  TRANSMISSION  LABORA¬ 
TORY.  (Lab.  3,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  ME  416. 

Heat  transmission  laboratory  with  measurements  of 
temperatures  and  flows.  Experiments  include  tem¬ 
perature  profiles  in  solids,  thermal  conductivity, 
radiation,  and  the  determination  of  various  heat  and 
mass  transfer  coefficients. 

ME  418.  HEATING  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING 
ANALYSIS  &  DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  416. 

Psychometrics,  air  conditioning  systems,  equipment 
selection,  duct  design  and  piping  design.  Heating 
and  cooling  loads,  solar  radiation  and  heat  transmis¬ 
sion  in  buildings.  Heat  pumps.  Application  of  air 
conditioning  to  residences,  computer  rooms,  light 
commercial  and  high-rise  buildings. 


ME  461.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  (Class  3,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  CE  273,  ME  345. 

Application  of  mechanics  and  mechanics  of  materials  to 
the  analysis  and  design  of  machine  elements.  Stress  and 
deflection  analysis,  statistical  considerations  under 
steady  and  variable  loading,  stress  principles  applied  to 
fasteners,  springs,  welded  joints,  and  general  mechanical 
elements.  Fits  and  tolerances.  Introduction  to  finite  ele¬ 
ment  analysis.  Laboratory  includes  projects,  solutions  of 
design  problems,  and  experiments. 

ME  466.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  (Class  2,  Lab  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  ME  320,  ME  461. 

Comprehensive  study  in  the  design  and  analysis  of 
gearing,  rolling  and  journal  bearings,  clutches  and 
brakes,  and  flexible  mechanical  elements. 
Introduction  to  reliability  engineering.  Laboratory 
includes  projects  and  solution  of  design  problems. 

ME  485.  INTRODUCTION  OF  AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  325. 

Analysis  and  design  of  control  systems.  Fundamental 
concepts  of  feedback,  basic  mathematical  background, 
basic  control  actions  and  industrial  automatic  controls, 
transient  response  analysis,  error  analysis,  root-locus 
method,  and  design  and  compensation  techniques. 
Frequency  response  analysis  using  Bode  and  polar  plots. 
Nyquist  criterion  and  Nichols  chart.  Controller  design 
using  Bode  plots.  State-space  description.  Design  of 
state-feedback  controllers  and  observers. 

ME  486.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  ENGINEERING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CE  273,  MSE  200. 

Modem  manufacturing  processes  and  methods  includ¬ 
ing  forming,  shaping,  machining,  and  joining. 
Productivity,  quality  improvement,  material  and  energy 
conservation,  automatic  processing  and  inspection, 
process  planning,  manufacturing  control,  robotics, 
CAD,  CAM,  and  computer  integrated  manufacturing. 

ME  497.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MECHAN¬ 
ICAL  ENGINEERING.  (Cr.  16.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Available  upon  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 

ME  500.  THERMODYNAMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ME  306. 

The  empirical,  physical  basis  of  the  laws  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics.  Availability  concepts  and  applications. 
Properties  and  relations  between  properties  in 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  systems.  The  cri¬ 
teria  of  equilibrium.  Application  to  a  variety  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  problems  including  phase  and  reaction 
equilibrium. 
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ME  505.  HEAT  AND  MASS  TRANSFER.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  416. 

Heat  and  mass  transfer  by  difFusion  in  one-dimension¬ 
al,  two-dimensional,  transient,  periodic,  and  phase 
change  systems.  Convective  heat  transfer  for  external 
and  internal  flows.  Similarity  and  integral  solution 
methods.  Heat,  mass,  and  momentum  analogies. 
Turbulence.  Buoyancy  driven  flows.  Convection  with 
phase  change.  Radiation  exchange  between  surfaces 
and  radiation  transfer  in  absorbing-emitting  media. 
Multimode  heat  transfer  problems. 

ME  509.  INTERMEDIATE  FLUID  MECHAN¬ 
ICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ME  312. 

Fluid  properties.  Basic  laws  for  a  control  volume. 
Kinematics  of  fluid  flow.  Dynamics  of  frictionless 
incompressible  flow  and  basic  hydrodynamics. 
Equations  of  motion  for  viscous  flow,  viscous  flow 
applications,  boundary  layer  theory.  Wall  turbu¬ 
lence,  lift  and  drag  of  immersed  bodies. 

ME  510.  GAS  DYNAMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ME  312. 

Flow  of  compressible  fluids.  One-dimensional  flows 
including  basic  concepts,  isentropic  flow,  normal 
and  oblique  shock  waves,  Rayleigh  line,  Fanno  line, 
and  simple  waves.  Multidimensional  flows  includ¬ 
ing  general  concepts,  small  perturbation  theory  for 
linearized  flows  and  method  of  characteristics  for 
nonlinear  flows. 

ME  527.  SOLAR  ENERGY  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  course  in  heat  transfer. 

Fundamentals.  Availability  of  solar  energy.  Spectral 
distribution  of  solar  radiation.  Thermal  analysis  of 
solar  collectors.  Thermal  energy  storage.  Solar 
ponds.  Concepts  of  solar-thermal  energy  systems. 
Heating  and  cooling:  energy  transport  in  solar  sys¬ 
tems.  Controls  for  solar-thermal  systems. 
Mathematical  models  of  solar  systems.  Solar  water 
heating.  Liquid-based  solar  heating  systems  in 
buildings.  Solar  air  heating  systems.  Solar  heating 
economics.  Solar  space  cooling.  Advanced  concepts 
and  applications:  solar  desalination,  stills,  dehumid¬ 
ification.  Solar  thermal  power  systems.  Collectors 
for  high  temperatures.  Solar  heat  engines,  solar- 
assisted  heat  pumps.  Solar  water  pumps. 
Photovoltaic  electric  generation.  Biological  conver¬ 
sion  systems.  Photochemical  systems. 


ME  530.  DIRECT  ENERGY  CONVERSION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  A  first  course  in  thermodynamics 
plus  topics  in  elementary  fluid  mechanics  and  ele¬ 
mentary  electromagnetics. 

Energy  sources;  basic  science  of  energy  conversion; 
thermoelectric,  thermionic,  and  magneto-hydrody¬ 
namic  systems;  photo  voltaic  effects;  solar  cells  and 
fuel  cells. 

ME  560.  KINEMATICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  ME  320. 

Geometry  of  constrained  plane  motion  with  applica¬ 
tions  to  linkage  design.  Type  and  number  synthesis. 
Path  curvature,  inflection  circle,  cubic  of  stationary 
curvature.  Finite  displacements,  three  and  four  sep¬ 
arated  positions.  Graphical,  analytical,  and  comput¬ 
er  techniques. 

ME  563.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATIONS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CE  273  and  ENGR  325. 

Review  of  systems  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 
LaGrange’s  equations  of  motion  for  multiple  degree 
of  freedom  systems.  Introduction  to  matrix  methods. 
Transfer  functions  for  harmonic  response,  impulse 
response,  and  step  response.  Convolution  integrals 
for  response  to  arbitrary  inputs.  Principle  frequen¬ 
cies  and  modes.  Applications  to  critical  speeds,  mea¬ 
suring  instruments,  isolation,  torsional  systems. 
Introduction  to  nonlinear  problems. 

ME  597.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MECHANI¬ 
CAL  ENGINEERING.  (Cr.  1-6.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Available  by  arrangement  with  individual  faculty 
members. 

ME  698.  RESEARCH. 

M.S.  Thesis. 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

MET  103.  PRODUCTION  DRAWING  &  COM¬ 
PUTER  AIDED  DRAFTING  I.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  2.) 

A  basic  mechanical-electrical  drawing  course 
including  both  manual  drafting  and  hands-on  expe¬ 
rience  in  Computer  Aided  Drafting  (CAD).  Topics 
covered  are:  multi-view  and  isometric  drawings; 
geometric  construction;  sectional  views;  dimension¬ 
ing;  auxiliary  views;  and  electrical  layouts.  Students 
also  will  be  introduced  to  Computer  Integrated 
Manufacturing  (CIM)  concepts  and  transferring  data 
to  and  from  different  electronic  media. 
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MET  118.  APPLIED  MECHANICS:  STATICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MA  148. 

A  study  of  force  systems,  resultants  and  equilibrium, 
centroids  of  areas  and  centers  of  gravity  of  bodies, 
trusses,  frames,  beams,  friction  and  moments  of 
inertia  of  areas  and  bodies. 

MET  161.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTERS 
AND  COMPUTER  AIDED  DESIGN.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MA  147. 

Solving  typical  design  and  analysis  problems 
through  the  use  of  computers.  Preparation  of  techni¬ 
cal  graphs  and  reports  of  computations.  Computer- 
aided  drafting  and  design  fundamentals  will  be 
introduced. 

MET  205.  PRODUCTION  DRAWING  &  COM¬ 
PUTER  AIDED  DRAFTING  II.  (Class  2,  Lab.  4, 
cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  103. 

Corequisite:  MEET  135,  MET  161,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Application  of  principles  of  engineering  drawing  to 
layout,  assembly,  and  detail  drawing.  Introduction  to 
geometric  dimensioning  and  tolerancing  and  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  manufacturing  documenta¬ 
tion  techniques.  Other  topics  include:  3-D,  solid 
modeling,  rendering,  customizing  CAD,  and  CAD 
programming  language. 

MET  211.  APPLIED  STRENGTH  OF  MATERI¬ 
ALS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  118  and  MET  161,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Principles  of  applied  strength  of  materials  primarily 
with  reference  to  mechanical  design.  Includes  the 
use  of  computers  to  perform  simulations  and  solve 
design  problems. 

MET  214.  MACHINE  ELEMENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  211,  MET  218,  and  MET  161,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

The  theories  and  methods  developed  in  statics, 
dynamics,  and  strength  of  materials  are  applied  to  the 
selection  of  basic  machine  components.  The  course 
will  develop  the  fundamental  principles  required  for 
the  selection  of  the  individual  elements  of  which  a 
machine  is  composed.  Selected  course  topics  are 
included  as  computer  programming  projects. 


MET  218.  APPLIED  MECHANICS:  DYNAM¬ 
ICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  118  and  MET  161,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  study  of  applied  fundamentals  of  dynamic 
forces,  including  displacement,  velocities,  accelera¬ 
tions,  work  energy,  power,  impulse,  momentum  and 
impact.  Includes  the  use  of  computers  to  perform 
simulations  and  solve  design  problems. 

MET  230.  FLUID  POWER.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr. 

3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  218. 

A  study  of  compressible  and  incompressible  fluid 
statics  and  dynamics  as  applied  to  industrial 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  circuits  and  controls. 
Includes  the  use  of  computer  software  to  perform 
piping  circuit  analysis. 

MET  266.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS/ 
TESTING  LABORATORY.  (Class  2,  Lab  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  211. 

Extensive  testing  of  mechanical  engineering  materi¬ 
als  to  determine  physical  and  mechanical  properties. 
Preparation  of  reports  from  data  secured  from  labo¬ 
ratory  testing  will  be  required. 

MET  299.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Cr  1-9.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 
Primarily  for  third  or  fourth  semester  students  with 
special  aptitudes. 

MET  305.  COMPUTER-AIDED  DESIGN 
WITH  APPLICATIONS.  (Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  103  and  MET  205  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

This  course  provides  an  advanced  study  of  comput¬ 
er-aided  drafting  and  design  utilizing  current  indus¬ 
trial  computer-aided  design  systems.  The  course 
covers  the  use  of  these  systems  in  three  dimensional 
and  parametric  modeling  applications. 

MET  313.  APPLIED  FLUID  MECHANICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  221,  PHYS  218,  and  MET  230,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

The  fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics,  including  the 
properties  of  fluids,  pressure,  hydrostatics,  and 
dynamics  of  fluid  flow,  friction  losses  and  sizing  of 
pipes.  Selected  course  topics  are  included  as  com¬ 
puter  programming  projects. 
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MET  315.  APPLIED  MECHANISM  KINEMA¬ 
TICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  218  and  MET  214,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  kinematics  to  mech¬ 
anisms.  Graphical  and  semi-graphical  methods  are 
used  to  determine  displacements,  velocities  and 
accelerations  in  common  mechanisms.  Practical 
coverage  of  slider-crank  mechanisms,  scotch  yoke, 
four  bar  linkage,  Witworth  mechanism,  universal 
joints,  Geneva  wheel,  and  cams.  Will  include  the  use 
of  computers  and  software  to  perform  simulation  of 
some  mechanisms,  cam  shape  generation,  and  four 
bar  analysis. 

MET  325.  APPLIED  THERMODYNAMICS  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  221,  PHYS  218. 

Applications  of  perfect  gas  laws,  steam  tables,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conservation  of  mass  and  energy,  and  heat 
transfer  as  they  apply  to  power  plants,  engines, 
pumps,  fans  and  refrigeration  systems. 

MET  326.  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  CONDITION¬ 
ING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3;  or  Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  329  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  heat  losses,  heat  producing  equipment 
and  cooling  equipment,  in  addition  to  the  design  of 
the  direct  systems.  Includes  controls  and  cost  esti¬ 
mating  for  commercial  industrial  and  residential 
systems.  Codes  and  standard  are  emphasized 
throughout  the  course.  The  use  of  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  to  analyze  cooling  loads  and  heat  gains. 

MET  329.  APPLIED  HEAT  TRANSFER.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  325  and/or  PHYS  218. 

An  applied  approach  to  the  introduction  of  basic 
vocabulary  and  concepts  related  to  the  steady  state 
transfer  of  thermal  energy.  The  three  basic  modes  of 
heat  transfer  (i.e.,  conduction,  convection,  radiation) 
will  be  covered.  Additional  topics  will  include  heat 
exchangers,  boilers  and  solar  energy. 

MET  384.  INSTRUMENTATION.  (Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  148  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Study  of  measurement  theory  and  principles,  includ¬ 
ing  temperature,  pressure,  level,  flow  and  similar 
measurement  used  to  control  manufacturing 
processes. 

MET  426.  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION 
ENGINES.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MET  325. 

A  study  of  the  spark  ignition,  compression  ignition, 
and  continuous  burning  internal  combustion 
engines. 


MET  465.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  COMPUT¬ 
ER-AIDED  DESIGN.  (Class  2,  Lab  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  103  and  MET  205  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

This  course  covers  solid  modeling  and  animation.  These 
topics  are  built  upon  a  foundation  in  computer  modeling 
or  CAD  to  produce  photo  realistic  images  as  used  in 
technical  presentations,  video,  or  film. 

MET  495.  SENIOR  PROJECT  SURVEY.  (Class 
1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  junior  year  require¬ 
ments  in  MET. 

Students  will  select  several  design  projects  and  give 
written  or  oral  reports  on  their  proposed  solutions. 
They  will  be  encouraged  to  select  and  finalize  one 
project  proposal  in  preparation  for  MET  497. 

MET  497.  SENIOR  PROJECT.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  495. 

Directed  work  on  individual  projects  for  senior 
mechanical  engineering  technology  students. 

MET  499.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  0-4,  Lab.  0-9,  cr.  1-9.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 
Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technology 

MEET  135.  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 
1.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  MET  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  principles,  techniques,  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  chip  generating  manufacturing  processes.  The 
laboratory  experience  includes  machine  tool  safety, 
setup  and  operation,  and  processes  selection  based  on 
product  requirements. 

MEET  180.  MANUFACTURING  MATERIALS 

I.  (Class  3,  Lab.  0,  cr.  3.) 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  CHM  111  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  applications  and  selection  of 
materials  used  in  all  types  of  manufactured  products. 
Topics  include  material  stmcture,  properties,  treatment, 
and  manufacturing  processes.  Laboratory  experiences 
will  be  covered  in  MET  266,  Material  Science  and 
Testing  Laboratory. 

MEET  235.  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES 

II.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MEET  135  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  presents  a  survey  of  the  major  chipless 
forming  processes:  casting,  hot  and  cold  working,  press 
work,  powder  metallurgy,  welding,  non-traditional 
forming  processes,  and  plastics  processing  technology. 
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MFET  275.  COMPUTER  NUMERICAL  CON¬ 
TROL  APPLICATIONS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  148,  MFET  135,  MET  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  principles,  techniques  and  applications  of 
computer  numerically  controlled  machine  tools.  G  and 
M  code  programming  of  industrial  machines,  tooling 
systems,  and  an  introduction  to  Computer  Aided 
Manufacturing  (CAM)  systems  will  be  covered. 

MFET  280.  MANUFACTURING  TOOL 
DESIGN.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MET  205,  MET  211,  MFET  135  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Classroom  discussions  and  actual  design  projects  are 
combined  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  necessary 
to  design  tools  commonly  used  in  modem  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes.  Course  consists  of  designing  tools,  gages, 
simple  jigs,  fixtures,  punches  and  dies  as  employed  in 
mass  production  processes. 

MFET  299.  MANUFACTURING  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  TECHNOLOGY.  (Cr.  1-9.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 
Primarily  for  third  and  fourth  semester  students  with 
special  aptitude. 

MFET  355.  AUTOMATION  I.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  design  and  applications  of  pro¬ 
grammable  controller  systems.  Topics  include  program¬ 
ming  techniques,  input/output  devices,  personal  com¬ 
puter  interface,  system  design,  safety  and  applications 
for  automation. 

MFET  461.  COMPUTER  INTEGRATED  MAN¬ 
UFACTURING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MET  103,  MFET  135,  MET  161, 
Junior  or  Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  combination  of  lectures  and  laboratory  projects  give 
experience  with  integrating  various  technologies 
required  to  operate  a  manufacturing  business. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  include  computer  integration 
of  order  processing,  product  design,  and  manufacturing 
as  well  as  current  topics  in  computer  integrated  manu¬ 
facturing. 

MFET  490.  MANUFACTURING  LABORA¬ 
TORY.  (Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

This  course  is  intended  as  a  capstone  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  engineering  technology  program.  The  focus  is  to 
have  the  student  consolidate  previously  acquired  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  in  a  final  project. 

MFET  499.  MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  0-4,  Lab.  0-9,  cr.  1-9.) 

Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 


Management 

MGMT  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  internal  operations  and  exter¬ 
nal  environment  of  contemporary  business. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  role  of  business  in  our  society.  The  basic 
business  functions  and  role  of  management  are  also 
discussed. 

MGMT  200.  INTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNT¬ 
ING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3  or  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  Sophomore  standing  and  MA  125  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  system  by  which  accounting 
data  is  gathered  from  economic  events.  Construction 
and  uses  of  financial  statements. 

MGMT  201.  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  200  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  internal  uses  of  account  informa¬ 
tion.  Consideration  of  budgeting  and  various  inven¬ 
tory  costing  methods. 

MGMT  224.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  Management  majors.) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  concepts 
underlying  marketing  decisions.  The  topics  covered 
include  distribution  channels,  pricing,  promotion, 
product,  consumer  behavior,  and  environmental 
influences  on  marketing. 

MGMT  225.  FUNDAMENTAL  MANAGERIAL 
STATISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  126  or  equivalent. 

The  foundation  for  statistical  decision  making. 
Topics  include:  probability  theory,  descriptive  statis¬ 
tics,  estimation,  and  hypothesis  testing  with  man¬ 
agerial  applications. 

MGMT  240.  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

( Credit  will  only  be  given  for  one  of  the  following: 
ECON  240,  MGMT  240  or  MGMT  442.) 

Lectures  and  case  analysis  of  managing  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  finances;  includes  budgeting,  credit  analysis, 
insurance,  taxation,  housing,  estate  planning,  private 
and  business  investment.  Not  available  for  credit  in 
Management  concentrations. 

MGMT  305.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225. 

An  introduction  to  quantitative  decision  procedures 
under  uncertainty  and  the  foundations  of  probability 
theory  and  statistical  decision  theory. 
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MGMT  306.  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225. 

An  introduction  to  quantitative  decision  procedures 
under  uncertainty  and  mathematical  model  building. 
Linear  programming  and  other  topics  in  operations 
research. 

MGMT  310.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  200. 

Management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  industrial 
enterprise.  Treats  short-term  cash  budgeting,  asset 
management,  capital  budgeting,  capital  structure 
decisions,  and  dividend  policy. 

MGMT  324.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  200  or  EGON  251  or  depart¬ 
mental  permission. 

A  managerial  approach  to  the  job  of  learning  to 
make  a  decision  on  product  policy,  distribution 
channels,  pricing,  personal  selling,  advertising,  and 
marketing  research. 

MGMT  333.  TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  OBHR  330  or  SPV  252. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  lET 378.) 

This  course  focuses  on  the  management  culture,  phi¬ 
losophy,  practices,  and  processes  necessary  to  devel¬ 
op  a  total  quality  orientation.  The  course  bridges 
quantitative,  behavioral,  and  strategic  concepts  for 
designing  organizations  to  be  dynamic,  integrated 
systems  whose  outputs  are  monitored  for  quality  and 
continuously  improved. 

MGMT  340.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  225  and  MGMT  310. 

Advanced  topics  in  financial  management  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  internal  financial  offi¬ 
cer.  A  continuation  of  MGMT  310  with  additional 
depth  and  topic  coverage  emphasizing  applications. 

MGMT  350.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING 

I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  201  or  equivalent. 

Financial  reporting  for  interested  external  parties. 
Emphasis  on  asset  valuation,  income  measurement, 
and  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

MGMT  351.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING 

II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  350. 

Continuation  of  Intermediate  Accounting  I,  MGMT  350. 
Introduction  of  more  advanced  problems  in  financial 
reporting  in  the  areas  of  pensions,  leases,  price-level 
statements  and  foreign  currency  transactions. 


MGMT  354.  LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BUSINESS  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Nature  and  place  of  law  in  our  society,  social  and 
moral  bases  of  law  enactment,  regulation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  legal  liability,  and  enforcement  procedures. 
Special  emphasis  on  torts,  contracts,  and  agency. 

MGMT  360.  PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225. 

An  introductory  course  concerning  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  production,  distribution  and  service  system 
operations.  Topics  covered  include  design  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  processes  and  facilities,  planning,  scheduling, 
and  controlling  inventory  and  quality. 

MGMT  363.  TOTAL  QUALITY  TECHNIQUES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225  or  the  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  lET  355.) 

Building  upon  basic  statistical  principles,  this  course 
covers  the  topics  of  acceptance  sampling,  control 
charts,  capability,  experimental  design  and  regres¬ 
sion  analysis. 

MGMT  364.  EMERGING  ISSUES  IN  TOTAL 
QUALITY  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  363  or  lET  355. 

Topical  coverage  will  change  as  the  field  of  quality 
management  evolves.  Issues  such  as  Just  in  Time, 
Taguchi  methods,  Ishikawa,  Ohno,  Shingo  and 
Toyota  systems  will  be  studied. 

MGMT  383.  PRACTICUM  IN  QUALITY  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT 363  and  MGMT 333  or  equiv¬ 
alents. 

This  course  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Small 
Business  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
Management.  Students  will  design  and  help  imple¬ 
ment  quality  management  systems  and  concepts  in 
an  actual  business. 

MGMT  412.  MONEY  AND  CAPITAL  MAR¬ 
KETS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  310  and  EGON  252. 

General  subject  matter  in  the  financial  behavior  of 
households,  corporations,  the  federal  government, 
and  financial  institutions  such  as  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  and  finance  companies.  Emphasis  is  on  inter¬ 
action  of  these  sectors  in  the  determination  of  vari¬ 
ous  interest  rates  in  recent  years. 
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MGMT  421.  PROMOTIONS  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  324  or  MGMT  224  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Promotions  Management  integrates  Advertising, 
Public  Relations  and  Publicity,  Personal  Selling  and 
Sales  Promotion  as  the  overall  promotional  mix. 
Various  communication  methods  and  tools  are  treat¬ 
ed  as  variables  for  use  alone  or  in  combination  to 
communicate  attributes  of  products  and  services  to 
the  customer. 

MGMT  424.  CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  324  or  MGMT  224  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  environmental,  social,  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  which  influence  an  individual’s 
buying  decisions.  The  course  covers  how  individual 
consumers  are  identified,  motivated,  and  evaluated 
for  use  in  various  marketing  activities.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  business  approach  for  identifying  the 
consumer’s  decision-making  process. 

MGMT  425.  MARKETING  PLANNING  AND 
RESEARCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  324  and  MGMT  225. 

The  management  of  the  marketing  research  function 
in  industrial  firms.  Emphasis  on  market  research  and 
information  systems  for  planning  and  control. 

MGMT  426.  RETAILING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  324  or  MGMT  224  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Functions  of  a  retail  establishment  are  examined. 
The  topics  covered  include  retail  operations  plan¬ 
ning;  buyer  behavior,  store  design,  location,  and 
layout;  organizing  and  staffing  the  retail  firm;  mer¬ 
chandise  management;  pricing  concepts  and  strate¬ 
gies;  promotion;  credit;  financial  management;  and 
a  discussion  of  the  future  of  retailing.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  significant  developments  taking  place  in  the 
major  environments  of  retailing  to  include  social, 
economic,  technological,  and  legal  aspects. 

MGMT  427.  SALES  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  324  or  MGMT  224  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Organization,  management,  and  operation  of  the 
sales  force.  Examines  the  recruitment,  selection,  and 
processing  of  the  sales  force;  training  programs; 
compensation  of  the  sales  force;  motivation;  fore¬ 
casting;  sales  department  budgeting;  and  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  outside  sales  force  and  its  activities. 


MGMT  428.  ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  324  or  MGMT  224  or  consent 
of  intructor. 

Provides  an  understanding  and  evaluation  of  the 
advertising  function  within  the  modern  business 
environment.  Covers  history;  advertising  and  the 
promotional  mix;  the  advertising  agency;  budget 
determination;  advertising  media  including:  print, 
broadcast,  outdoor,  and  nonmedia;  and  creative 
aspects  of  advertising.  Management  decision  mak¬ 
ing  is  stressed  in  advertising  as  a  vital  communica¬ 
tion  tool. 

MGMT  429.  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  428. 

Emphasizes  the  preparation  of  a  complete  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  a  business  or  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  inte¬ 
grate  market  research  and  segmentation,  media,  and 
promotion  plans,  strategy,  creative,  and  presentation 
in  a  unified  campaign  to  serve  a  local  or  national 
organization. 

MGMT  440.  MANAGEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  310. 

Management  and  policy  topics  providing  insight  on 
the  internal  operating  procedures  and  problems  of 
financial  institutions.  Principles  of  loan  analysis  and 
the  role  of  financial  institutions  in  the  capital  mar¬ 
kets  are  studied  with  an  emphasis  on  commercial 
bank  management. 

MGMT  441.  FUTURES  AND  OPTIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Characteristics  of  futures  and  options  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  financial  assets. 
The  determination  of  futures  and  options  prices  and 
how  they  are  used  for  hedging  and  immunization 
purposes. 

MGMT  442.  PERSONAL  FINANCE.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

( Credit  will  only  be  given  for  one  of  the  following: 
ECON  240,  MGMT  240,  or  MGMT  442.) 

Lectures  and  discussion  on  problems  of  managing 
one’s  personal  finances.  Covers  budgeting;  use  of 
and  cost  of  credit;  life  and  property  insurance; 
income  and  estate  taxation;  housing;  wills,  trusts 
and  estate  planning;  saving  and  investments.  Not 
available  for  credit  towards  economics  and  business 
economics  concentrations. 
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MGMT  443.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INVEST¬ 
MENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  310. 

Operations  of  the  markets  in  which  securities  are 
traded,  and  investment  alternatives  are  studied. 
Theory  and  application  of  security  valuation  and 
portfolio  selection  techniques  are  examined  with 
emphasis  upon  evaluation  of  investment  perfor¬ 
mance. 

MGMT  450.  BUSINESS  POLICY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  310,  MGMT  324,  MGMT  360 
and  OBHR  330. 

(Should  be  taken  only  in  last  semester  of  senior 
year.) 

An  extensive  study  of  management  problems  in 
business  at  policy-making  levels;  primarily  for  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  management. 

MGMT  461.  MANAGEMENT  OF  OPERA¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introductory  course  concerned  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  production,  distribution,  and  service  system 
operations.  The  topics  covered  include  facilities 
planning,  job  design,  materials  control,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  product  quality. 

MGMT  465.  FORECASTING  FOR  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  225. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ECON  465.) 

A  course  examining  the  statistical  techniques  of 
forecasting.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  time-series  data 
and  computer  based  methods  of  estimation  and  test¬ 
ing  of  marketing  and  financial  data  will  be  studied. 

MGMT  490.  PROBLEMS  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

(Cr.  1-4.) 

Arrange  with  instructor  before  enrolling. 
Investigation  in  a  specific  management  field. 

MGMT  503.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  351. 

Advanced  course  in  financial  accounting.  A  range  of 
contemporary  issues  in  financial  reporting  such  as 
business  combinations,  consolidations,  price-level 
adjustments,  multinationals,  and  partnership 
accounting  are  covered.  Both  technical  proficiency 
and  user  applications  are  emphasized. 

MGMT  504.  TAX  ACCOUNTING.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  350. 

Basic  tax  course  designed  to  provide  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  federal  insurance  contribution, 
self-employment  and  unemployment  taxes. 


MGMT  505.  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING 

11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  310  and  351  (for  upper-divi¬ 
sion  students  in  the  accounting  program);  ECON 
513  (for  students  in  the  graduate  management  pro¬ 
gram). 

The  focus  of  the  course  is  managerial  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  the  economic  role  of  information.  Topics 
covered  include  decentralized  financial  performance 
evaluation,  cost  analysis,  and  financial  planning  and 
control  systems. 

MGMT  506.  AUDITING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  of  auditing, 
which  is  the  systematic  process  of  objectively 
obtaining  and  evaluating  evidence  regarding  asser¬ 
tions  about  economic  actions  and  events.  Primary 
emphasis  is  on  audits  conducted  by  independent  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountants,  but  topics  covered  apply 
to  internal  auditing  as  well. 

MGMT  507.  ADVANCED  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  504  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  course  in  federal  income  taxes,  with  a 
brief  study  of  gift  and  estate  taxes.  Some  issues  cov¬ 
ered  in  MGMT  504  are  studied  in  more  depth,  par¬ 
ticularly  taxation  of  corporations  and  partnerships. 
The  course,  which  is  taught  in  seminar  format,  gives 
the  student  considerable  practice  in  doing  tax 
research  and  reporting  conclusions.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  for  the  student  entering  a  career  in  a  tax 
environment. 

MGMT  508.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  NON-PROF¬ 
IT  ORGANIZATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  351. 

A  fund  accounting  course  for  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Accounting  for  government  entities,  colleges 
and  universities,  hospitals,  and  other  non-profit 
organizations  are  included.  In  addition,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  not-for-profit  organization  state¬ 
ments  are  covered. 

MGMT  512.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
MARKETS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  310  or  MGMT  610  or  MGMT 
611. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MGMT  412.) 

Analysis  of  management  policy  of  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  including  liquidity  management,  liability 
management,  asset  management,  and  capital  man¬ 
agement;  description  of  the  legal,  economic,  and 
regulatory  environments  and  their  implications  for 
management.  Emphasis  on  commercial  bank  man¬ 
agement. 
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MGMT  516.  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT. 
(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  310  or  MGMT  610  or  MGMT 
611. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  MGMT  445.) 

Treatment  of  problems  of  portfolio  analysis,  capital 
markets,  and  securities  investment  selection. 
Theoretical  development  and  practical  applications, 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  decision-maker. 

MGMT  553.  LABOR  LAW.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  common  law  and  statutory  law  affect¬ 
ing  union-management  relations,  with  emphasis  on 
current  labor  legislation  including  such  areas  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  amendments,  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  wage  and  hour  legislation, 
workmen’s  compensation,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Acts  and 
social  security  laws. 

MGMT  583.  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  three  hours  of 
accounting  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Fundamentals  of  profit  analysis,  financial  planning, 
and  management  control  for  small  business.  Topics 
covered  include  evaluation  of  product  policies,  mar¬ 
keting  and  pricing  strategies,  organization  structure 
and  control  mechanisms.  Included  also  are  invest¬ 
ment  requirements  of  operating  a  business  and  alter¬ 
native  ways  of  financing,  including  bank  loans, 
mortgage  financing,  venture  capital  and  public  stock 
offering.  Sensitivity  tests,  simulation  studies,  and 
microcomputer  applications  also  are  included. 
Independent  term  paper  included. 

MGMT  600.  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  1. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school. 

Two-semester  accounting  sequence  employs  a 
user’s  perspective  on  the  firm’s  data  base.  First,  the 
standard  accounting  model  is  developed  into  a 
working  tool,  as  no  prior  study  of  accounting  is 
assumed.  Then  illustrative  business  cases  are  dis¬ 
cussed  to  show  how  external  reports  conform  to 
financial  contracts  and  public  regulation.  Public 
reports  primarily  directed  to  investors  and  creditors 
are  analyzed  to  reconstruct  the  economic  events  and 
managerial  decisions  underlying  generally  accepted 
accounting  standards. 


MGMT  601.  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  600  or  equivalent. 

Oriented  to  managers.  Examines  the  firm’s  internal 
systems  for  costing  products  or  services  and  their 
interpretation.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  and  ser¬ 
vice  industries  are  studied  to  demonstrate  design  of 
flexible  cost  systems  to  match  the  firm’s  technolog¬ 
ical,  competitive  and/or  multinational  environments. 
Applications  to  budgeting,  variance  analysis,  pric¬ 
ing  models,  performance  evaluation  and  incentives 
are  demonstrated.  Case  discussion  and  analytical 
“what  if’  modes  of  instruction  are  used  to  enhance 
managerial  skills  of  students.  Design  and  use  of 
accounting  data  are  linked  to  other  subjects  in  the 
program  core  and  to  ethical  aspects  of  accounting 
policy  issues. 

MGMT  611.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  II. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school. 

Long-term  capital  structure  planning,  capital  bud¬ 
geting,  treatment  of  uncertainty  in  investment  deci¬ 
sions,  security  underwriting,  dividend  policies,  and 
mergers. 

MGMT  612.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  III. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  611. 

Further  treatment  of  topics  in  the  financial  manage¬ 
ment  of  non-financial  corporations,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  internal  financial  officer.  Emphasis  on 
applications.  Continuation  of  MGMT  611,  with 
additional  depth  and  topic  coverage. 

MGMT  613.  MANAGEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  610  or  MGMT  611. 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  financial  institutions  in  the 
financial  markets.  Examination  of  the  distinctive 
features  and  management  policies  of  different  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  with  emphasis  on  bank  manage¬ 
ment.  Topics  treated  include  liquidity  and  capital 
management,  operations  management,  regulatory 
constraints,  and  international  finance. 

MGMT  615.  MANAGING  THE  MULTI¬ 
NATIONAL  FIRM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school. 

Integrative  course  dealing  with  the  management  of 
firms  doing  business  internationally.  Emphasis  on 
decision  making.  Will  draw  upon,  and  adapt,  man¬ 
agerial  decision  models  developed  for  domestic 
operations,  as  well  as  cover  appropriate  internation¬ 
al  institutional  material.  Particular  focus  on  finance 
and  strategic  management. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


MGMT  618.  SEMINAR  IN  MANAGERIAL 
FINANCE  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  61 1. 

Advanced  analysis  of  the  financial  theory  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  enterprise  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  internal 
decision  maker.  Emphasis  on  capital  budgeting,  the 
cost  of  capital,  and  mergers.  The  role  of  utility  theo¬ 
ry  and  uncertainty  in  investment  and  financing  deci¬ 
sions. 

MGMT  620.  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school. 

An  integrated  analysis  of  major  marketing  deci¬ 
sions,  including  product,  pricing,  advertising,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  sales  force  policies. 

MGMT  621.  MARKETING  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  620. 

Topics  in  marketing  analysis  with  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  new  product  ventures,  advertising, 
personal  selling  and  marketing  information  systems. 

MGMT  622.  MARKETING  STRATEGY. 
(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  620. 

A  managerial  orientation  to  decision  making  in 
organizations  dealing  directly  with  mass  consumer 
markets  is  provided.  Important  insights  from  the 
behavioral  sciences  are  considered  in  light  of  deci¬ 
sion  objectives  to  develop  capability  in  creation  and 
management  of  consumer-oriented  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns. 

MGMT  623.  INDUSTRIAL  MARKETING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  620  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Marketing  of  goods  and  services  to  businesses  and 
other  organizations  for  use  in  their  production  and 
further  marketing  of  goods  and  services  is  studied. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  management  of  the  field  sales 
force,  industrial  buying  processes,  distribution  chan¬ 
nel  development  and  maintenance,  development  of 
new  industrial  products,  pricing  and  promotion  deci¬ 
sions. 

MGMT  625.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  MAR¬ 
KETING  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  620  and  MGMT  670. 

Application  of  statistical  and  other  quantitative  con¬ 
cepts  to  marketing  management  problems. 


MGMT  630.  LEGAL  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDA¬ 
TIONS  OF  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

( For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  legal  environ¬ 
ment  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social  and  moral 
bases  of  law.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  operation  of 
our  legal  system  and  its  significance  in  decision 
functions  of  management. 

MGMT  650.  STRATEGIC  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  612  and  MGMT  622. 

Concepts  and  methods  that  integrate  previous  train¬ 
ing  in  functional  areas  of  management.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  is  that  of  the  general  manager  charged  with 
directing  the  total  enterprise.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
formulation  and  implementation  of  strategy. 

MGMT  660.  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  611,  MGMT  620  and  MGMT 
670. 

The  course  exposes  students  to  the  spectrum  of 
operations  management  planning  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing  activities,  provides  insights  into  the  basic  trade¬ 
offs  associated  with  operations  management  deci¬ 
sions,  and  introduces  a  variety  of  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  helping  operations  managers  reach  and/or 
implement  their  decisions.  Topics  include  manufac¬ 
turing  strategy,  production  planning,  master  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  forecasting,  material 
requirements  planning,  just-in-time  systems,  quality 
management,  and  manufacturing  technologies. 

MGMT  661.  MANAGEMENT  OF  OPERATING 
SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  660. 

A  project  course  in  which  students  are  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  operations  problems  as  they  arise  in  a  real 
world  setting.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  problem 
formulation,  analysis,  and  proposal(s)  of  an  imple- 
mental  scheme  for  their  resolution. 

MGMT  670.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

( For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

Introduction  to  quantitative  decision  procedures 
under  uncertainty.  Application  of  probability  mod¬ 
els.  Bayesian  inference,  queueing  models,  hypothe¬ 
sis  testing,  and  regression  analysis  to  management 
problems. 
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MGMT  671.  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  II. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  670. 

A  continuation  of  Quantitative  Methods  I. 
Introduction  to  quantitative  decision  procedures 
under  certainty.  Applications  of  linear  algebra,  linear 
programming,  network  models,  and  convex  pro¬ 
gramming  to  management  problems. 

MGMT  680.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INFORMA¬ 
TION  TECHNOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

( For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

An  introduction  to  the  capabilities,  limitations,  and 
applications  of  computers  to  the  business  environment. 
Addresses  issues  relating  to  computer  hardware  and 
software,  data  management,  problem  analysis,  and  other 
management  information  systems  (MIS)  topics. 
Students  use  the  computer  as  programmers,  as  users  of 
existing  software  systems,  and  in  the  role  of  managers 
within  business  decision-making  contexts. 

MGMT  690.  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN 
MANAGEMENT.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  department. 

Advanced  investigation  in  a  specific  management 
field  at  the  graduate  level. 

Military  Science* 

MILT  114.  READING  MILITARY  MAPS  AND 
SURVEYING  SKILLS.  (Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Fundamentals  of  reading  and  interpreting  maps  and 
aerial  photographs,  including  marginal  information, 
symbols,  map  orientation,  military  grid  reference 
system,  and  terrain  analysis.  Application  by  plan¬ 
ning  movement  of  small  groups,  emphasizing  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  control. 

MILT  124.  THE  PROFESSION  OF  ARMS. 

(Class  1 ,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1 .) 

A  survey  of  the  military  profession  from  ancient 
through  modern  times.  Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution 
of  the  profession  and  the  role  of  the  junior  officer. 
Laboratory  includes  instruction  and  practical  exer¬ 
cises  in  marksmanship  and  survival  skills. 

MILT  231.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  COMBAT  TEAM.  (Class  2,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  2.) 

Course  includes  organizing  for  effective  control, 
management  tools  and  procedures  for  the  leader, 
techniques  of  managing  limited  resources,  and  small- 
unit  leadership.  Uses  practical  exercises,  small 
groups,  and  role-playing  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  concepts  and  procedures.  Leadership  lab  consists 
of  applied  professional  development  courses. 


MILT  241.  DEVELOPING  SMALL-UNIT 
SKILLS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

A  study  of  leadership  and  operations  knowledge  and 
skills  required  by  all  small-unit  leaders.  Emphasis  is 
on  management  and  execution  of  unit  training,  land 
navigation,  and  first-aid  practices.  Laboratory  uses 
practical  exercises  to  reinforce  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion. 

MILT  351.  BEHAVIORAL  CONCEPTS  AS 
RELATED  TO  MILITARY  LEADERSHIP. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

A  detailed  examination  of  contemporary  leadership 
issues  and  their  application  to  the  military  leadership 
situation.  Course  examines  the  concepts  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  discipline,  ethics,  conflict,  and  power,  includ¬ 
ing  writings  of  McGregor,  Maslow,  Feidler,  et  al. 
More  than  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  lead¬ 
ership  exercises  and  role-playing.  Leadership  labo¬ 
ratory  consists  of  practical  experience  in  leadership 
concepts,  principles  and  fundamentals,  and  military 
skills. 

MILT  361.  MANAGEMENT  OF  MILITARY 
UNITS  IN  TACTICAL  SITUATIONS.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

An  in-depth  evolution  of  the  leadership  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  process  associated  with  operations  on 
the  modern  battlefield.  The  course  will  review  basic 
tactical  concepts,  followed  by  detailed  lectures  and 
practical  exercises  dealing  with  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  men  and  material.  Leadership  laboratory  con¬ 
sists  of  practical  experience  in  leadership  concepts, 
principles  and  fundamentals. 

MILT  471.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  LOGISTI¬ 
CAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  MILITARY  UNITS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

A  course  on  military  unit  administration  and  logisti¬ 
cal  management,  organizational  effectiveness  plan¬ 
ning,  and  training  and  evaluation  programs.  Course 
includes  coverage  of  international  influences  on  the 
military  and  decision-making  at  the  national  level. 
Leadership  laboratory  consists  of  applied  leadership 
development  courses. 

MILT  481.  LEADERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  OPERATIONS  OF  MILITARY  UNITS. 

(Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

An  extended  study  of  leadership,  management,  and 
operational  techniques  available  to,  or  applied  by, 
junior  officers  in  the  contemporary  army.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  junior  officer’s  interface  with  military 
jurisprudence.  Course  is  predominantly  practical 
exercise  and  seminar-oriented.  Leadership  labora¬ 
tory  consists  of  applied  professional  development 
courses. 


*All  Military  Science  classes  will  be  given  at  Chicago  State  University. 
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Materials  Engineering 

MSE  200.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  115  or  equivalent. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  a  basic 
background  in  the  broad  field  of  materials  science. 
Emphasis  placed  on  the  chemical  and  physical  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  utilization  and  behavior  of 
metals,  alloys,  ceramics,  composites,  and  aggregates 
in  engineering. 

MSE  344.  MATERIALS  IN  ENGINEERING. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MSE  200. 

Introduction  to  the  structure  and  mechanical  and  phys¬ 
ical  properties  of  engineering  materials.  Selection  of 
metals,  alloys,  plastics,  ceramics,  and  composites  for 
engineering  applications.  Strengthening  methods  and 
environmental  effects.  Analysis  of  the  failure  of  mate¬ 
rials  under  load.  Laboratory  experiments  include 
mechanical  testing,  metallography,  thermal  treatment, 
and  failure  analysis. 

MSE  385.  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MSE  200,  PHYS  261  or  equivalent. 

Basic  principles  and  common  application  of  nonde¬ 
structive  testing  methods.  The  laws  of  physics  are 
used  to  evaluate  mechanical  and  physical  properties 
of  materials.  The  NDT  methods  cover  magnetic, 
penetrants,  eddy  current,  ultrasonic,  radiography, 
and  specialized  methods. 

MSE  575.  TRANSPORT  PHENOMENA  IN 
SOLIDS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  science. 

Energetics  and  kinetics  of  phase  changes  in  metals 
and  alloys.  Nucleation  and  growth  models  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  role  of  crystal  defects.  Selected 
topics  in  multicomponent  diffusion. 

MSE  576.  CORROSION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  373  or  MSE  344. 

Rate-controlling  steps  in  electrode  processes;  activa¬ 
tion,  ohmic,  and  concentration  polarization;  passiva¬ 
tion;  potentiostatic  studies  and  alloy  design;  applica¬ 
tion  to  engineering  systems. 

MSE  597.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATERI¬ 
ALS  ENGINEERING. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

MSE  597A.  THE  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  ME  305  and  MSE  344  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  physical  chemistry  and  thermodynamics 
applied  to  iron  and  steel  production.  Topics  treated 
include  metal-slag  equilibria  and  the  reactions  of  the 
important  steelmaking  elements. 


MSE  597B.  PHASE  TRANSFORMATIONS 
AND  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MSE  344  or  equivalent. 

A  detailed  study  of  recovery,  recrystalization  and 
grain  growth  in  metals  and  alloys  and  the  correlation 
of  these  solid  state  phenomena  with  the  physical 
properties  of  the  materials  involved.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  theoretical  principles  involved  and 
their  industrial  applications. 

MSE  597D.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF 
MATERIALS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MSE  344  or  equivalent. 

The  elastic  and  plastic  behavior  of  materials  and 
correlation  of  these  with  structural  properties. 
Performance  of  materials  during  industrial  deforma¬ 
tion  processes  and  fracture. 

Music  History  and  Theory 

MUS  203.  MUSIC  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS.  (Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2.) 

An  undergraduate  methods  course  to  provide  future 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  resources  necessary  to  enhance  the 
regular  classroom  situation  with  meaningful  and 
varied  musical  experiences,  and  to  execute  the  same 
with  confidence,  creativity,  and  enthusiasm. 

MUS  250.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  understanding  of  music.  How 
to  listen  to  its  materials.  A  study  of  the  media,  forms, 
styles,  and  composers  through  recorded,  live,  and 
film  media.  Methods  used  in  the  structure  of  music 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  values  present  in  music  are 
also  emphasized. 

MUS  490.  GUIDED  READING  IN  MUSIC.  (Cr. 
1-6.) 

The  course  is  offered  for  students  with  specialized 
needs  and  interests  in  the  field. 

Nursing 

NUR  148.  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
NURSING  I.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  NUR  152. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  role(s)  of 
the  nurse  within  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  introduction  of  nursing 
roles,  self-growth,  legal  accountability,  and  values 
clarification.  The  process  of  mentoring  is  utilized  to 
facilitate  student  growth  within  the  discipline  of 
nursing. 
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NUR  151.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
NURSES.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  NUR  148. 

This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  previously 
acquired  mathematical  skills  with  the  calculation 
principles  essential  for  the  safe  preparation  and 
administration  of  all  drug  forms. 

NUR  152.  PRINCIPLES  OF  NURSING.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisites:  BIOL  213,  PSY  120, 
CHEM  119,  NUR  148,  NUR  151. 

This  introductory  nursing  course  utilizes  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  nursing  process  to  investigate  concepts 
related  to  basic  human  needs.  Development  of  cognitive 
and  psychomotor  skills  aimed  at  meeting  human  needs 
and  supporting  adaptation  are  emphasized. 

NUR  160.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOSOCIAL 
NURSING.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

Principles  of  human  development  across  the  lifespan  are 
examined  within  the  context  of  a  nursing  framework. 
Within  each  developmental  level,  health  and  matura- 
tional  crisis  and  associated  behavioral  responses  are 
explored.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  self- 
awareness  in  the  nurse  and  the  utilization  of  therapeutic 
communication  techniques.  The  concept  of  caring  in  the 
provision  of  holistic  nursing  care  is  integrated  through¬ 
out  the  course. 

NUR  161.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

(Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  152. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  BIOL  214. 

This  course  utilizes  assessment  as  the  first  step  in  the 
nursing  process  as  an  organizing  framework  for  identi¬ 
fying  biopsychosocial  data  that  affect  a  person’s  health 
status.  Through  a  human  systems  approach  the  student 
nurse  will  develop  the  cognitive  skills  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  assessment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  an 
organized  and  holistic  approach  to  health  assessment 
and  its  relationship  to  the  nursing  process. 

NUR  162.  ADULT  NURSING  1.  (Class  3,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  5.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  151,  NUR  152 
Corequisite:  PCTX  201. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisites:  BIOL  214,  NUR  161 

This  course  utilizes  the  nursing  process  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  health  problems  with  predictable  outcomes. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  principles  of 
nursing  science  for  the  holistic  care  of  adults.  Concepts 
related  to  health  teaching,  medical-surgical  interven¬ 
tions,  medication  administration,  and  pain  management 
are  emphasized. 


NUR  250.  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
NURSING  II.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  freshman  level  nurs¬ 
ing  courses. 

Corequisite:  NUR  262. 

Challenges  and  issues  surrounding  the  role  transi¬ 
tion  from  student  nurse  to  member  of  the  discipline 
of  nursing  are  introduced.  Career  development,  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities,  ethical  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice,  the  clarification  of  values,  the  development  of  a 
power  base  in  nursing  and  the  influence  of  caring 
and  commitment  to  a  profession  are  discussed  as 
dynamic  forces  for  socialization  into  the  discipline 
of  nursing. 

NUR  251.  WOMEN’S  HEALTH  AND  THE 
CHILD-BEARING  FAMILY.  (Class  1,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  freshman  level  nurs¬ 
ing  courses. 


The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to  provide  a  holistic 
and  caring  response  to  the  woman  and  her  family 
throughout  the  childbearing  years.  Students  are 
introduced  to  the  more  common  complications  of 
antepartal,  intrapartal,  postpartal  and  neonatal  peri¬ 
ods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  assisting  the  woman  and 
family  to  understand  and  adapt  to  the  predictable 
physiological,  psychosocial,  developmental,  and 
environmental  stresses  surrounding  childbearing. 


NUR  252.  MENTAL  HEALTH  NURSING.  (Class 
1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  freshman  level  nurs¬ 
ing  courses. 


A  holistic  approach  to  mental  health  nursing  exam¬ 
ines  the  behavioral  themes,  social  interactive  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  treatment  modalities  for  persons  with 
emotional  illness.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  self-aware¬ 
ness,  the  use  of  self  as  a  therapeutic  tool  and  the 
nursing  process  in  the  management  of  persons  with 
acute  psychiatric  problems.  Creating  a  therapeutic 
milieu  that  promotes  dignity  and  personal  legal 
rights  is  demonstrated. 


NUR  260.  CHILDREN’S  HEALTH.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  freshman  level  nurs¬ 
ing  courses. 

The  nursing  process  is  utilized  to  assess  the  impact 
of  illness  on  the  development  and  health  of  the  child, 
infancy  through  adolescence.  This  course  empha¬ 
sizes  the  holistic  care  of  ill  children  within  a  family 
unit. 
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NUR  261.  MANAGER  OF  CARE.  (Class  1,  Lab. 
6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  first  three  semesters  of 
the  A.D.  Nursng  Curricula.  (Must  be  taken  during 
last  semester. ) 

This  course  provides  theoretical  and  practical  direc¬ 
tion  in  management  of  care  for  a  group  of  patients. 
Development  of  skill  in  critical  thinking,  decision 
making,  priority  setting,  time  management,  and 
organization  is  emphasized  in  the  laboratory  setting. 
Issues  and  protocols  related  to  cost  containment  and 
appropriated  utilization  of  health  team  members  are 
introduced. 

NUR  262.  ADULT  NURSING  II.  (Class  4,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  6.) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  freshman  level  nurs¬ 
ing  courses. 

Corequisites:  NUR  250. 

This  course  utilizes  the  nursing  process  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  complex  or  multiple  health  problems 
with  unpredictable  outcomes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
principles  of  nursing  science  and  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  nursing  practice  for  the  holistic  care  of 
adults.  Concepts  related  to  immune  disorders,  basic 
life  support,  mechanical  ventilation,  life  threatening 
arrhythmia  detection,  and  multiple  intravenous 
access  management  are  introduced. 

NUR  363.  INTRO.  TO  ADVANCED  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  into  Accelerated  Master’s 
Program. 

The  conceptual  and  theoretical  foundations  of  bac¬ 
calaureate  and  master’s  education  in  nursing  are 
examined.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  bac¬ 
calaureate  and  master’s  prepared  nurses  are  com¬ 
pared  and  contrasted.  Professional  socialization  is 
promoted  through  an  analysis  of  current  issues  relat¬ 
ed  to  professional  nursing  practice. 

NUR  364.  CONCEPTS,  THEORIES  AND 
ISSUES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  (Class 
2,  cr.  2.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

The  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Program  philosophy, 
conceptual  framework,  and  curricular  plan  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Nursing  theories  are  examined  in  relation  to 
the  professional  socialization  of  the  baccalaureate 
prepared  nurse.  Movements  and  trends  influencing 
professional  nursing  practice  are  analyzed. 
Accountability  for  professional  development,  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  professional  nursing  role,  and  relat¬ 
ed  value  systems  are  analyzed.  Students  integrate 
various  concepts  through  group  interaction  with 
peers,  faculty,  and  community  leaders  on  issues 
related  to  professional  nursing  practice. 


NUR  365.  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  364. 

Advanced  health  assessment  skills  are  utilized  to  inter¬ 
view  and  examine  patients  from  young  adulthood 
through  old  age.  Health  parameters  are  defined  and 
adjustments  to  health  deviations  are  evaluated.  The 
focus  is  on  wellness  with  the  identification  of  variations 
from  normal  and  development  of  mutually  accepted 
health  goals.  Hie  nursing  process  is  utilized  to  formulate 
care  plans.  The  role  of  the  professional  nurse  as  an  edu¬ 
cator/counselor  is  emphasized. 

NUR  366.  CONCEPTS  OF  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  364. 

The  community  as  a  setting  for  the  provision  of  health 
care  is  examined.  Biostatistics  are  utilized  in  the  study  of 
epidemiological  concepts  as  they  relate  to  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Environmental,  cultural,  social  and  polidcal  influ¬ 
ences  are  analyzed  to  evaluate  community  health. 
Tradidonal  and  evolving  community  health  nursing 
roles  are  explored  to  determine  the  impact  of  these  roles 
on  changing  health  care  delivery  systems. 

NUR  367.  CONCEPTS  OF  FAMILY  HEALTH. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  364. 

Family  dynamics  and  health  needs  throughout  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  life  cycle  are  examined.  A  family  assessment  is  used 
as  a  data  base  for  planning,  implementing  and  evalua¬ 
ting  preventive  and  therapeutic  health  care  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  families  toward  their  optimal  level  of 
functioning.  Skills  in  critical  thinking  and  application  of 
theory  are  examined  thus  enhancing  the  role  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  in  caring  for  families. 

NUR  374.  HEALTH  TEACHING  AND 
HEALTH  PROMOTION.  (Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  364,  NUR  365, 
NUR  366,  NUR  367. 

This  course  provides  opportunities  from  a  conceptual  and 
practical  perspective  to  explore  the  dynamics  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  effective  health  education.  The  educative  process 
is  analyzed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  promotion  of  health  in 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  community.  Students  apply 
teaching-learning  strategies  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  these  strategies  on  individual  and  group  health  promo¬ 
tion  activities.  The  effectiveness  of  health  teaching  as  a 
means  of  influencing  society  to  embrace  actions  that 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  individuals  is  examined. 
The  professional  nursing  roles  of  educator,  patient  advo¬ 
cate,  change  agent  and  practitioner  are  discussed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  teaching  and  health  promotion. 
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NUR  375.  NURSING  RESEARCH.  (Class  2, 
cr.  2.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  364. 

An  examination  of  the  research  process  provides  a 
basis  for  understanding  and  evaluating  the  relevance 
of  research  findings  for  nursing  practice.  The  steps  of 
the  research  process  are  reviewed  along  with  guide¬ 
lines  for  evaluating  each  of  these  steps  and  determin¬ 
ing  applicability  of  results  to  nursing  practice. 

NUR  376.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  I.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  374,  NUR  375. 

Physical,  social,  cognitive  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence 
is  examined  in  a  community  setting  using  age  appro¬ 
priate  assessment  techniques  and  screening  tools. 
Health  problems,  disease  prevention  and  health  pro¬ 
motion  are  addressed  through  the  application  of  the 
nursing  process.  Health  care  agencies  that  provide 
services  for  children  and  their  families  are  explored. 

NUR  399.  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  (Class  0  4,  Lab.  0 
6,  cr.  1-6.) 

( Offered  each  semester) 

Hours,  credit,  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by 
staff.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  nine 
hours. 

NUR  415.  PATHOPHYSIOLOGIC  PROCESS¬ 
ES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  level  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  most  common  morbidity  problems  manifested 
in  patients  in  the  middle  to  late  adult  years  are  stud¬ 
ied.  Pathophysiologic  concepts  and  physiologic 
adaptive  responses  are  integrated  with  the  nursing 
process.  Through  the  use  of  research,  specific  nurs¬ 
ing  interventions  are  designed. 

NUR  470.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  II.  (Class  3, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  5.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall  and  Spring) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  374,  NUR  375. 

Roles  of  the  professional  nurse  in  various  communi¬ 
ty  health  settings  are  implemented.  The  develop¬ 
mental  approach  in  studying  health  needs  of  the 
community  is  continued  as  the  nursing  process  is 
applied  to  evaluate  the  young,  middle-aged  and  geri¬ 
atric  adult  populations.  Families  within  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  assessed  to  determine  environmental  influ¬ 
ences  that  may  affect  health  needs,  responses  to  ill¬ 
ness  and  the  rehabilitative  process. 


NUR  471.  CRITICAL  CARE  NURSING.  (Class 
2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

(Usually  offered  in  Fall  only) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  374,  NUR  375. 

An  overview  of  critical  illness  affecting  the  cardio¬ 
vascular,  renal,  nervous,  and  pulmonary  systems  is 
provided.  The  impact  of  internal  and  external  envi¬ 
ronmental  changes  on  the  critically  ill  patient  and 
family  is  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  nursing  process  to  the  critical  care 
environment.  Students  analyze  the  role  of  technolo¬ 
gy  in  the  critical  care  setting. 

NUR  472.  PRECEPTORSHIP  IN  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  NURSING  PRACTICE  I.  (Class  1, 
cr.  1.) 

(Usually  offered  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 


A  variety  of  professional  nursing  roles  are  examined 
in  terms  of  professional  attributes  required.  Issues 
impacting  these  professional  nursing  roles  are  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Students  identify  a  professional  nursing  role 
to  be  implemented  during  the  preceptorship  experi¬ 
ence.  Faculty  guide  students  in  the  selection  of  a 
professional  nursing  role  and  preceptor,  preceptor¬ 
ship  practice  area,  and  development  of  learning 
objectives. 


NUR  480.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  IN  NURSING.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

(Usually  offered  in  Spring  only) 


Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  472  and  NUR 
481. 


This  course  examines  leadership  and  management 
theories  applicable  to  professional  nursing  practice. 
Students  apply  concepts  of  leadership-followership, 
power,  communication,  conflict  management, 
change  and  decision  making  to  case  studies. 
Methods  of  performance  appraisal,  quality  assur¬ 
ance  and  fiscal  management  are  introduced. 


NUR  481.  PRECEPTORSHIP  IN  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  NURSING  PRACTICE  II.  (Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 


( Usually  offered  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer) 
Prerequisite:  NUR  472. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  480. 

Through  a  clinical  preceptorship,  students  are  guid¬ 
ed  in  an  in-depth  exploration  of  a  self-selected  area 
of  professional  nursing  practice.  The  professional 
nursing  roles  of  collaborator,  change  agent,  leader, 
manager  and  utilizer  of  research  are  implemented. 
Concepts  of  critical  thinking,  responsibility, 
accountability,  autonomy  and  decision  making  are 
analyzed  in  relation  to  professional  nursing  roles. 
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NUR  500.  THEORETICAL  CONSTRUCTS  IN 
NURSING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Theories  in  nursing  and  the  related  behavioral  and 
natural  sciences  supporting  a  conceptual  construct 
for  analyzing  a  holistic  conceptual  system  for  nurs¬ 
ing  are  examined.  The  health  consumer  seeking  to 
maintain  an  adaptive  state  within  a  dynamic  ecolog¬ 
ical  system  is  evaluated. 

NUR  502.  PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS  IN 
PRIMARY  CARE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Prepares  advanced  practice  nurses  to  manage  drug 
therapy  for  persons  of  all  ages  experiencing  com¬ 
mon  acute  and  chronic  conditions. 
Pharmacotherapeutic  concepts  and  principles,  cur¬ 
rent  research,  and  implications  for  advanced  nursing 
practice  will  serve  as  the  major  focuses  of  the 
course. 

NUR  503.  ADVANCED  HEALTH  ASSESS¬ 
MENT.  (Class  2,  Lab  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  a  videotaped 
physical  assessment  challenge  exam. 

Prerequisites  or  Corequisites:  NUR  506  and  NUR 
504. 

Advanced  assessment  techniques  are  utilized  to 
examine  individuals  across  the  lifespan  as  well  as 
communities.  The  focus  is  on  the  development  and 
modification  of  skills  necessary  to  assess  infants, 
children,  and  the  elderly.  Assessment  of  adoles¬ 
cent/adult  reproductive  health  and  community 
health  also  is  addressed.  Normal  and  pathological 
physical  alterations  are  differentiated.  Recognition 
of  pathological  alterations  requiring  consultation 
with  or  referral  to  other  health  care  providers  or 
community  health  services  is  emphasized. 

NUR  504.  HOLISTIC  HEALTH  PROMOTION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Cultural  considerations  as  well  as  the  physical,  psy¬ 
chosocial  and  spiritual  behavior  patterns  are  exam¬ 
ined  to  assess  their  impact  upon  health  promotion 
practices.  The  roles  of  nutrition,  stress  management 
and  communication  are  analyzed  for  their  influence 
on  both  clients  and  health  care  providers. 

NUR  506.  PATHOPHYSIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  student  status  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  common  clinical 
concepts  of  disease  processes  of  adult  clients.  Based 
on  current  research,  pathophysiological  processes 
are  explored,  compensatory  mechanisms  investi¬ 
gated  and  rationale  for  interventions  appraised. 


NUR  508.  THE  FAMILY  AS  A  UNIT  OF 
HEALTH  CARE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  500  and  NUR  504. 

Current  theories  that  view  families  as  a  unit  of  care 
are  used  to  assess  strengths,  deficits  and  coping 
strategies  across  the  life  cycle.  Appropriate  inter¬ 
ventions  and  referrals  are  planned  based  on  assess¬ 
ment  of  social  and  environmental  factors  that  affect 
families.  Increased  competency  in  family  interview¬ 
ing  skills  enable  students  to  apply  appropriate  health 
promotion  and  illness  prevention  strategies. 

NUR  509.  FAMILY  HEALTH  PROMOTION 
PRACTICUM.  (Lab  9,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  500,  NUR  503,  NUR  504,  NUR 
506,  and  NUR  510. 

Prerequisites  or  Corequisites:  NUR  502  and  NUR  508. 

The  roles  of  the  family  nurse  practitioner  in  promo¬ 
ting  health  and  preventing  illness  are  implemented. 
The  health  status  of  individuals  across  the  lifespan 
and  families  across  the  life  cycle  is  assessed. 
Primary  and  secondary  prevention  strategies  are 
used  to  promote  individual  and  family  health. 
Health  education,  counseling  and  screening  are 
emphasized.  Current  theory  and  research  related  to 
health  promotion  are  applied. 

NUR  510.  NURSING  RESEARCH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  500  or  equivalent. 

Design  and  methods  for  clinical  research  in  nursing  and 
related  health  disciplines  are  emphasized.  Analysis  of 
the  research  process,  application  of  research  in  clinical 
practice  and  evaluation  of  outcomes  are  stressed.  A 
research  proposal  and  pilot  study  are  required. 

NUR  518.  ADULT  HEALTH  NURSING  I.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  500,  NUR  504,  NUR  506,  NUR  510. 
Corequisite:  NUR  520. 

Holistic  health  concepts,  current  theories  and 
research  related  to  acute  adult  health  disorders  are 
examined.  Appropriate  theories  are  utilized  in  devel¬ 
oping  holistic  approaches  to  nursing  care  of  clients 
experiencing  or  having  the  potential  for  experien¬ 
cing  psychophysiological  maladaptations  resulting 
from  adult  health  disorders.  Philosophical  perspec¬ 
tives  and  role  of  the  adult  health  clinical  specialist 
are  integrated  throughout  the  course. 

NUR  520.  ADULT  HEALTH  NURSING 
PRACTICUM  I.  (Lab.  9,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  NUR  518. 

Correlation  of  major  maladaptive  processes  with 
changes  that  occur  in  adult  clients  with  common, 
acute  health  care  problems  is  stressed.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  nursing  process  to  assess  and  manage  episod¬ 
ic  health  care  problems,  and  promote  the  client’s 
self-care  agency  is  emphasized.  Health  assessment 
and  management  modalities  are  evaluated. 
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NUR  527.  ETHICS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Examines  nursing  ethics  from  both  theoretical  and 
pragmatic  viewpoints.  Content  includes  the  historical, 
theoretical,  contextual,  and  practical  aspects  of  ethical 
nursing  practice.  A  major  focus  is  on  the  application 
of  ethical  frameworks,  concepts,  and  principles  to 
practice  in  the  current  healthcare  system. 

NUR  530.  CRITICAL  CARE  NURSING  I.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  500,  NUR  504,  NUR  506,  NUR 
510. 

Corequisite:  NUR  535. 

Holistic  health  concepts  and  current  research  related 
to  the  care  of  critically  ill  clients  and  families  are 
examined.  Specific  topics  addressed  include  clinical 
decision-making,  crisis  management,  quality  of  life, 
client  education  and  pain.  Nursing  theories  are  uti¬ 
lized  in  developing  holistic  approaches  to  critical 
care  nursing  practice.  Roles  of  the  critical  care  clin¬ 
ical  specialist  are  integrated  throughout  the  course. 

NUR  535.  CRITICAL  CARE  NURSING 
PRACTICUM  1.  (Lab  9,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  NUR  530. 

In  this  course  students  apply  advanced  knowledge  of 
nursing  theory,  research  and  the  nursing  process  to 
clients  and  families  experiencing  real  or  potential 
life-threatening  health  problems  in  critical  care  set¬ 
tings.  The  multifaceted  role  of  the  critical  care  clin¬ 
ical  nurse  specialist  is  implemented. 

NUR  599.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  NURSING. 

(Variable  credit  1-6.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Special  topics  in  nursing  are  critically  examined. 
Hours,  credit  and  subject  matter  are  determined  by 
staff. 

NUR  611.  PRIMARY  CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG 
FAMILY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  509. 

Corequisite:  NUR  613. 

Current  theories  and  research  related  to  health  pro¬ 
motion  and  illness  prevention  in  the  young  family 
are  evaluated.  Secondary  and  tertiary  preventive  ser¬ 
vices  are  emphasized.  Management  of  common 
acute  and  chronic  health  problems  experienced  by 
infants,  children,  and  adolescents  is  examined.  The 
impact  of  developmental  changes,  illness  and 
social/environmental  problems  on  the  young  family 
is  evaluated.  The  roles  of  the  family  nurse  practi¬ 
tioner  in  providing  primary  care  for  the  young  fam¬ 
ily  are  analyzed. 


NUR  613.  PRIMARY  CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG 
FAMILY  PRACTICUM.  (Lab  15,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  509. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  NUR  611. 

The  roles  of  the  family  nurse  practitioner  in  promot¬ 
ing  health  and  preventing  illness  in  the  young  fami¬ 
ly  are  implemented  in  primary  care  settings. 
Students  acquire  expertise  in  the  clinical  manage¬ 
ment  of  common  acute  and  chronic  health  problems 
experienced  by  the  young  family.  Advanced  assess¬ 
ment  skills  and  educational  strategies  are  used  to 
help  the  young  family  cope  with  developmental 
changes,  illness  and  social/environmental  problems. 
Current  research  related  to  health  promotion  and  ill¬ 
ness  prevention  in  the  young  family  is  applied. 

NUR  618.  ADULT  HEALTH  NURSING  II.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  518,  NUR  520. 

Corequisite:  NUR  620. 

Concepts,  theories  and  research  relevant  to  the  care 
of  clients  and  families  experiencing  psycho-physio- 
logical  maladaptation  secondary  to  chronic  condi¬ 
tions  are  examined.  Nursing  interventions  are 
designed  to  restore  or  maintain  an  adaptive  client 
state  with  emphasis  on  health  maintenance  and 
restorative  nursing  measures.  Philosophical  perspec¬ 
tives  and  advanced  clinical  specialist  roles  are 
addressed  in  an  integrated  manner  throughout  the 
course. 

NUR  620.  ADULT  HEALTH  NURSING 
PRACTICUM  II.  (Lab.  9,  cr.  3.) 

Corequisite:  NUR  618. 

Correlation  of  major  maladaptive  processes  with 
changes  that  occur  in  adult  clients  with  chronic 
health  care  problems  is  stressed.  The  application  of 
nursing  process  to  assess  and  promote  the  client’s 
self-care  agency  is  emphasized.  Health  assessment 
and  management  modalities  are  evaluated  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  settings. 

NUR  622.  PRIMARY  CARE  OF  THE  AGING 
FAMILY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  509. 

Corequisite:  NUR  623. 

Current  theories  and  research  related  to  health  pro¬ 
motion  and  illness  prevention  in  the  aging  family  are 
evaluated.  Secondary  and  tertiary  preventive  ser¬ 
vices  are  emphasized.  Management  of  common 
acute  and  chronic  health  problems  experienced  by 
middle-aged  and  older  adults  is  examined.  The 
impact  of  age-related  changes,  illness  and 
social/environmental  problems  on  the  aging  family 
is  evaluated  The  roles  of  the  family  nurse  practition¬ 
er  in  providing  primary  care  to  the  aging  family  are 
analyzed. 
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NUR  623.  PRIMARY  CARE  OF  THE  AGING 
FAMILY  PRACTICUM.  (Lab  15,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  509. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  NUR  622. 

The  roles  of  the  family  nurse  practitioner  in  promo¬ 
ting  health  and  preventing  illness  in  the  aging  fami¬ 
ly  are  implemented  in  primary  care  settings. 
Students  acquire  expertise  in  the  clinical  manage¬ 
ment  of  common  acute  and  chronic  health  problems 
experienced  by  the  aging  family.  Advanced  assess¬ 
ment  skills  and  educational  strategies  are  used  to 
assist  the  aging  family  cope  with  age-related 
changes,  illness  and  social/environmental  problems. 
Current  research  related  to  health  promotion  and  ill¬ 
ness  prevention  in  the  aging  family  is  applied. 

NUR  630.  CRITICAL  CARE  NURSING  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  530,  NUR  535. 

Corequisite:  NUR  635. 

Current  theories  and  research  related  to  the  care  of 
critically  ill  clients  and  families  are  examined. 
Specific  topics  addressed  include  standards  of  criti¬ 
cal  care  practice,  stress  and  coping,  ethical  and  legal 
issues.  Current  research  on  identified  clinical  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  analyzed.  Synthesis  of  components  of 
the  critical  care  clinical  nurse  specialist  role  is 
emphasized. 

NUR  635.  CRITICAL  CARE  NURSING 
PRACTICUM  II.  (Lab  9,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  530,  NUR  535. 

Corequisite:  NUR  630. 

In  this  course,  students  apply  advanced  knowledge 
of  nursing  theory  and  research  to  critically  ill  clients 
and  families  requiring  the  care  of  a  clinical  nurse 
specialist.  The  student  expands  his/her  focus  to 
include  issues  affecting  nursing  practice  in  the  criti¬ 
cal  care  setting.  The  student  refines  the  role  of  the 
critical  care  clinical  nurse  specialist. 

NUR  655.  SEMINAR  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSING  PRACTICE.  (Class  1,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  NUR  520,  NUR  535, 
NUR  613  or  NUR  623. 

Movements  and  trends  influencing  the  development 
of  modem  nursing  are  analyzed.  Opportunity  for 
dialogue  with  leaders  and  peers  on  topics  related  to 
study  interests,  research  projects,  nursing  and  role 
issues  is  provided. 

NUR  660.  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
NURSING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  500  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theories  of  curriculum  development,  instmctional 
design,  and  evaluation  of  educational  programs  are 
applied  to  the  adult  learner  in  nursing.  Educational 
needs  are  analyzed,  objectives  and  content  designed, 
and  possible  learning  strategies  evaluated. 


NUR  662.  TEACHING  STRATEGIES  FOR 
NURSING.  (Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  660. 

Theories  of  learning  and  motivation  are  applied  to 
developing  teaching  strategies  in  a  clinical  practice 
field  or  the  teaching  of  nursing  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  member.  Implementation  of  teaching 
activities  and  effectiveness  of  instmctional  materials 
are  evaluated. 

NUR  664.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CLINICAL  LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  NUR  520,  NUR  535, 
NUR  613,  NUR  623. 

Theoretical  approaches  to  understanding  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  designing  interventions  and  analyzing  the 
results  of  health  care  are  evaluated.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  utilization  of  principles  and  theories  as  a 
frame  of  reference  for  clinical  leadership. 

NUR  666.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  FOR  A  HEALTH  CARE  UNIT.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Managerial  functions  and  responsibilities  are  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning,  organizing, 
implementing  and  controlling  health  care  services. 
Interdisciplinary  concerns  are  discussed  and  service 
outcomes  evaluated. 

NUR  668.  PRACTICUM  IN  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  OF  A  HEALTH  CARE  UNIT.  (Lab.  9, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  NUR  666. 

Theories  of  administration  are  applied  to  analyzing 
a  health  service  in  a  select  clinical  setting  with  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member  and  an  administrative 
preceptor.  Organizational  problems  are  identified 
and  plans  are  developed  to  improve  the  functional 
organization  of  the  service. 

NUR  670.  PRACTICUM  IN  NURSING 
RESEARCH. 

Variable  credit  1-6.  (Amount  of  credit  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  nature  and  extent  of  the  assignment.) 

Prerequisites:  NUR  510  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Students  participate  in  nursing  research  projects 
under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty.  This  plan  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  instmction  may  be  used  in  any  area  of 
nursing  specialization,  education,  or  administration. 

NUR  698.  RESEARCH:  MASTER’S  THESIS. 
Variable  credit  1-6. 

Prerequisites:  NUR  510  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Open  to  students  who  elect  an  optional  functional 
track  in  research.  The  student  enrolls  with  the  facul¬ 
ty  member  directing  the  thesis. 
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Organizational  Behavior 

OBHR  330.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONAL  BEHAVIOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  desirable. 

An  integrated  social  science  approach  to  administra¬ 
tive  problems  and  administrative  behavior.  Behavior 
in  organizations  is  examined  in  the  context  of  psy¬ 
chological  and  sociological  principles  with  attention 
given  to  such  problems  as  motivation,  influence, 
communication,  leadership,  small  group  processes, 
and  organizational  change.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  theoretical  and  empirical  skills 
in  diagnosing  and  responding  to  interpersonal  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  experience-based  learning. 

OBHR  430.  LABOR  RELATIONS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  A  basic  course  in  economic  theory  or 
consent  of  the  department. 

The  course  focuses  on  employee-employer  relations 
under  collective  bargaining.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  topics  in  trade  union  development  and  structure, 
wage  analysis,  the  problem  of  economic  insecurity, 
the  role  of  government  in  labor  relations,  and 
employment  aspects  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

OBHR  431.  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  human  resource  management  func¬ 
tion  in  the  business  firm.  Traditional  line  and  staff 
relationships  are  discussed.  Motivation,  job  design, 
and  aspects  of  the  legal  environment  of  human 
resource  management  are  analyzed. 

OBHR  433.  HUMAN  RESOURCE  PLANNING, 
SELECTION,  AND  PLACEMENT.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  OBHR  431. 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  human 
resource  planning,  selection,  and  placement.  The 
course  will  link  human  resource  planning  to  organi¬ 
zation-wide  strategic  planning.  Selection  devices  as 
well  as  validation  and  reliability  strategies  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  implications  of  legal  requirements  for 
hiring  practices  are  investigated. 

OBHR  434.  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  OBHR  431. 

A  study  of  the  historical,  financial,  motivational,  and 
substantive  aspects  of  employee  benefits.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  practical  administration. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  issues  of  productivi¬ 
ty,  union  involvement,  and  future  trends  in  benefit 
management. 


OBHR  435.  COMPENSATION  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  OBHR  431. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  employee  com¬ 
pensation  systems  considering  monetary  topics,  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  maintenance,  audits  of  compen¬ 
sation  programs  and  related  policy  determinations. 
Issues  related  to  institutional  constraints  on  compen¬ 
sation  decisions,  internal  equity,  and  individual 
equity  will  be  discussed. 

OBHR  436.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 
AND  NEGOTIATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  OBHR  430  and  OBHR  431. 

Considers  current  developments  in  the  areas  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  negotiations,  and  third  party 
mediation  and  arbitration  practices.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  environments,  structure,  and 
processes  of  collective  bargaining.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  practical  aspects  of  labor-management  negotia¬ 
tion  and  proceedings. 

OBHR  437.  MANAGING  CAREER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  OBHR  431. 

A  consideration  of  individual-  and  organization-cen¬ 
tered  approaches  to  career  development.  The  seminal 
theories  of  career  management  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  practical  applications.  Topics  in  career  and  life 
stage  development  will  be  explored.  Career  path,  dual 
career  families,  and  careers  in  emerging  fields  will  be 
discussed.  Methods  for  diagnosing  and  planning  ser¬ 
vices  for  employees  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  at 
various  occupational  levels  are  considered. 

OBHR  490.  PROBLEMS  IN  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  SCIENCE.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Supervised  readings  and  reports  in  various  subjects. 
Arrange  with  instructor  before  enrolling. 

OBHR  590.  PROBLEMS  IN  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  SCIENCES.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

Supervised  readings  and  reports  in  various  subjects. 
Arrange  with  instructor  before  enrolling. 

OBHR  632.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


( For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

An  in-depth  examination  of  human  resource  man¬ 
agement  in  the  context  of  union-management  rela¬ 
tions.  The  following  subject  matter  is  examined:  his¬ 
tory  of  unions,  labor  law  and  its  application,  worker 
incentives  to  unionize,  organizing  campaigns  and 
election  outcomes,  structure  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  contract  negotiations,  contract  content,  griev¬ 
ance  procedures  and  arbitration,  mediation,  union- 
management  cooperation,  and  the  impact  of  unions 
on  wages,  fringe  benefits,  turnover,  absenteeism, 
etc. 
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OBHR  633.  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  OBHR  690. 

Introduction  to  human  resource  management  for 
general  managers.  Emphasis  is  on  the  impact  of 
human  resource  components  (e.g.,  staffing,  rewards, 
labor  relations)  on  the  performance  of  the  firm.  Case 
analyses  and  computerized  data  bases  are  used  to 
illustrate  major  components  of  human  resource  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

OBHR  663.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIZATION 
THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

The  analysis  and  design  of  complex  organizations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  current  research  in  organiza¬ 
tional  theory  and  design.  Topics  include  major  theo¬ 
retical  perspectives,  design  parameters,  structural 
configurations,  culture,  technology,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  organizational  effectiveness. 

OBHR  681.  BEHAVIOR  IN  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

Individual  and  group  behavior  are  the  central  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  study  of  behavior  in  organizations. 
Focus  is  on  the  managerial  application  of  knowledge 
to  issues  such  as  motivation,  group  process,  leader¬ 
ship,  organizational  design  structure,  and  others. 
The  course  employs  cases,  exercises,  discussions, 
and  lectures. 

OBHR  690.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

( For  students  in  the  management  graduate  program 
or  by  consent  of  school.) 

Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  processes.  Specific  managerial  activities  as 
they  relate  to  productive  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  are  analyzed.  Management  functions  of  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing,  directing,  controlling,  and  staffing 
also  are  discussed. 

Pharmacology 

PCTX  201.  INTRODUCTORY  PHARMACOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  CHM  119  or  equivalent  and  BIOL 
213  or  equivalent. 

Corequisite:  BIOL  214  or  equivalent. 

A  general  overview  of  applied  pharmacology  as  it  is 
practiced  in  medicine  today.  The  pharmacological 
principles  of  the  major  classes  of  drugs  are  dis¬ 
cussed  from  perspectives  of  their  therapeutic  ration¬ 
ales,  indications  and  contraindications  for  the  gener¬ 
al  nursing  student. 


PCTX  301.  INTRODUCTORY  TOXICOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  semesters  of  college  biology  and 
CHM  319  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  toxicology  for  non¬ 
pharmacy  majors  with  special  emphasis  on  industri¬ 
al  and  drug  problems. 

Philosophy 

PHIL  101.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  problems,  methods,  and  main 
traditions  of  philosophy  through  readings  in  Greek, 
medieval,  modern,  and  oriental  philosophy. 

PHIL  106.  HUMAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  ART, 
LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introductory  exploration  of  some  of  the  perva¬ 
sive  experiences  and  ideas  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
all  humanities  (e.g.  love,  death,  justice,  duty,  nature, 
beauty,  and  deity)  using  as  material  specimens  of  the 
visual  arts,  music,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

PHIL  110.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  basic  problems  and  types  of  philosophy,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  problem  of  knowledge 
and  nature  of  reality. 

PHIL  111.  ETHICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  moral  value  and  obligation. 
Topics  such  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  differ¬ 
ent  conceptions  of  the  good  life  and  standards  of  right 
conduct;  the  relation  of  non-moral  and  moral  goodness; 
determinism,  free  will,  and  the  problem  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility;  the  political  and  social  dimensions  of  ethics;  the 
principles  and  methods  of  moral  judgment.  Readings 
will  be  drawn  both  from  contemporary  sources  and  from 
the  works  of  such  philosophers  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  Butler,  Hume,  Kant,  and  J.S.  Mill. 

PHIL  120.  CRITICAL  THINKING.  (Class  3,  cr  3.) 

Course  designed  to  develop  reasoning  skills  and 
analytic  abilities,  based  on  an  understanding  of  the 
rules  or  forms  as  well  as  the  content  of  good  reason¬ 
ing.  The  course  will  cover  moral,  legal,  and  scientif¬ 
ic  reason,  in  addition  to  ordinary  problem  solving. 

PHIL  150.  PRINCIPLES  OF  LOGIC.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  first  course  in  formal  deductive  logic;  mechanical 
and  other  procedures  for  distinguishing  good  argu¬ 
ments  from  bad.  Truthtables  and  proofs  for  senten¬ 
tial  (Boolean)  connectives,  followed  by  quantifica- 
tional  logic  and  relations.  Although  metatheoretic 
topics  are  treated,  the  emphasis  is  on  methods. 

Note:  Students  who  wish  may  use  PHIL  150  as  an 
alternative  to  a  Mathematics  requirement  when  their 
major  allows  it. 
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PHIL  206.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  nature  and  origin  of  religion.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  nature  of  Evil, 
immorality,  and  worship. 

PHIL  219.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXISTEN- 
TIALISM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  both  the  philosophical  and  more  literary 
writings  of  the  existentialist  movement.  Readings 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following  writers: 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzche,  Dostoevsky,  Kafka,  Marcel, 
Heidegger,  Camus,  Sartre,  Jaspers,  de  Beauvoir, 
Ortega,  and  Merleau-Ponty. 

PHIL  221.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  scope  and  methods  of  science 
and  to  theories  of  its  historical  development.  Topics 
include  scientific  revolutions,  theories  of  scientific 
method,  the  nature  of  scientific  discovery,  explana¬ 
tion,  science,  and  values. 

PHIL  293.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  (Class  1-3,  cr.  1-3.) 

The  critical  examination  of  some  special  topic  or 
topics  in  philosophy. 

PHIL  301.  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  ancient  western  philosophy  from  Thales 
through  Plotinus.  Selected  readings,  examinations, 
and  essays  on  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Hellenistic  and  Roman  philosophy. 

PHIL  303.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Concentrates  on  the  major  philosophical  writers  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century: 
Descartes,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Leibnitz, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant.  Some  in  other  areas,  e.g. 
Galileo,  Newton,  Calvin,  are  also  considered. 

PHIL  306.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  main  currents  of  con¬ 
temporary  philosophical  thought,  such  as  pragma¬ 
tism,  analytic  philosophy,  phenomenology  and  exis¬ 
tentialism,  and  other  recent  developments.  This 
course  will  cover  selected  works  of  such  philoso¬ 
phers  as  Russell,  Wittgenstein,  Peirce,  Whitehead, 
Heidegger,  and  Sartre. 

PHIL  324.  ETHICS  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  ethical  problems  faced  by  profession¬ 
als  in  engineering,  management,  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  fields.  Topics  include:  ethical  theories,  moral 
decision-making,  social  responsibility,  employee 
rights  and  responsibilities,  the  environment,  truth 
telling,  affirmative  action,  privacy  and  confidential¬ 
ity,  whistle-blowing,  and  deception. 


PHIL  325.  ETHICS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  ethical  issues  and  problems  of  public 
health  and  health  care.  Within  public  health,  such 
topics  will  be  considered  as:  ethical  theories;  laws, 
codes,  values,  and  moral  decision  making;  the  health 
care  system;  issues  of  the  health  care  professional; 
health  care  professionals  and  patients;  the  sanctity  of 
life;  biomedical  research  and  human  experimenta¬ 
tion;  health  policy;  and  allocation  of  resources. 

PHIL  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  PHILOS¬ 
OPHY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor, 
and  must  be  preceded  by  six  hours  of  philosophy, 
plus  basic  work  in  area  to  be  investigated. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

A  reading  course  directed  by  the  instructor  in  whose 
particular  field  of  specialization  the  content  of  the 
reading  falls. 


Physics 

PHYS  091.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Student  must  be  accepted  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  departmental  Cooperative  Education 
program  coordinator. 

(For  cooperative  program  students  only.) 

PHYS  092.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  II.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  091. 

PHYS  093.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  092. 

PHYS  094.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  093. 

PHYS  095.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  094. 

PHYS  096.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Student  must  be  accepted  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Departmental  Professional  Practice 
Program  Coordinator. 

(For  Professional  Practice  Program  students  only.) 

PHYS  097.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  II.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  096. 

PHYS  098.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  III.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  097. 

PHYS  099.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  098. 
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PHYS  107.  CONCEPTUAL  PHYSICS  FOR 
HUMANITIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  descriptive,  non-mathematical  explanation  of 
physical  laws  and  theories,  phenomena,  and  practi¬ 
cal  applications.  Topics:  mechanics,  properties  of 
matter,  heat,  and  waves. 

PHYS  108.  CONCEPTUAL  PHYSICS  FOR 
HUMANITIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  descriptive,  non-mathematical  explanation  of 
physical  laws  and  theories,  phenomena  and  practical 
applications.  Topics:  electricity,  magnetism,  light, 
and  modem  physics. 

PHYS  152.  MECHANICS.  (Class  4,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  164  or  equivalent. 

Statics,  uniform  and  accelerated  motion;  Newton’s 
laws;  circular  motion;  energy,  momentum,  and  con¬ 
servation  principles;  dynamics  of  rotation;  gravita¬ 
tion  and  planetary  motion;  hydrostatics  and  hydro¬ 
dynamics;  simple  harmonic  motion  and  wave 
motion. 

PHYS  218.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  (Class  4,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  148  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound,  primarily  for  technolo¬ 
gy  students. 

PHYS  219.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  (Class  4,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  218. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modem  physics,  primarily  for 
technology  students. 

PHYS  220.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  148  or  MA  154  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics,  heat  and  sound,  for  science  students  not 
specializing  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  engineering. 

PHYS  221.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  (Class  3,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  220. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modern  physics,  for  science 
students  not  specializing  in  physics,  chemistry,  or 
engineering. 

PHYS  251.  HEAT,  ELECTRICITY,  AND 
OPTICS.  (Class  5,  Lab.  2,  cr.  5.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  152  or  equivalent. 

Corequisite:  MA  261  or  equivalent. 

Heat,  kinetic  theory,  elementary  thermodynamics, 
heat  transfer.  Electrostatics,  current  electricity,  elec¬ 
tromagnetism,  magnetic  properties  of  matter;  geo¬ 
metrical  and  physical  optics. 


PHYS  261.  HEAT,  ELECTRICITY,  AND 
OPTICS.  (Class  5,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  152. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  261  or  equivalent. 

Heat,  kinetic  theory,  elementary  thermodynamics, 
heat  transfer.  Electrostatics,  current  electricity,  elec¬ 
tromagnetism,  magnetic  properties  of  matter;  geo¬ 
metrical  and  physical  optics. 

PHYS  270.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (Cr. 
1-5.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  special  permission. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Specialized  topics  in  physics. 

PHYS  310.  INTERMEDIATE  MECHANICS. 

(Class  4,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  261  and  PHYS  251  or  261  or 
equivalent. 

For  students  familiar  with  calculus.  Elements  of  vector 
algebra;  statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  theory  of 
couples;  principle  of  virtual  work;  kinematics;  dynamics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  work,  power,  and  energy; 
elements  of  hydromechanics  and  elasticity. 

PHYS  322.  OSCILLATIONS  AND  WAVES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  251  or  equivalent. 

Modes  of  vibration  of  a  system;  emission  and 
absorption  of  waves;  properties  of  sound,  electro¬ 
magnetic,  and  particle  waves  including  phenomena 
of  refraction,  reflection,  dispersion,  diffraction, 
interference,  polarization,  double  refraction. 

PHYS  330.  INTERMEDIATE  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  251  or  equivalent. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  262  or  equivalent. 

Electrostatics;  electric  currents;  magnetostatics; 
electromagnetic  induction;  Maxwell’s  equations; 
electromagnetic  waves. 

PHYS  342.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  (Class  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  251  or  261. 

A  survey  of  basic  concepts  and  phenomena  in  atom¬ 
ic,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics. 

PHYS  343.  MODERN  PHYSICS  LABORA¬ 
TORY.  (Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Corequisite:  PHYS  342. 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  PHYS  342. 

PHYS  350.  INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY  1. 

(Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHYS  322. 

Lectures  on  geometrical  optics;  instructor  demon¬ 
strations  and  student  experiments  involving 
mechanical  and  electromagnetic  wave  and  oscilla¬ 
tion  phenomena. 
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PHYS  351.  INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY 

II.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHYS  330. 

Lectures  on  AC  circuit  theory;  instructor  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  student  experiments  involving  particle  dif¬ 
fraction,  wave  polarization,  double  refraction,  AC 
circuits,  and  meters. 

PHYS  352.  INTERMEDIATE  LABORATORY 

III.  (Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  342  and  351. 

Lectures  and  experiments  on  electromagnetic  wave¬ 
guides  for  wavelengths  from  the  microwave  to  radio 
region,  photoelectric  effect,  energy  levels  in  atoms, 
magnetic  susceptibility.  Compton  effect,  nuclear 
line  spectra,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance. 

PHYS  470.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (Cr. 
1-5.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  by  special  permission. 

PHYS  500.  FUNDAMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (Class 
1,  Lec.-Dem.  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  A  course  in  college  physics;  admis¬ 
sion  by  consent  of  instructor. 

A  review  of  mechanics,  wave  motion,  and  kinetic 
theory,  and  the  extensions  of  the  laws  in  these 
domains  to  relativity  and  current  investigations  and 
applications.  The  course  is  specifically  designed  for 
teacher  of  science  in  the  secondary  schools. 

PHYS  501.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  I.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  college  Physics. 

A  survey  of  the  physical  sciences  with  emphasis  on 
the  overlap  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
geophysics.  Consideration  of  appropriate  methods 
of  presentation  and  demonstration  of  experiments  in 
physical  science  for  the  elementary  school. 

PHYS  502.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  II.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  501  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  PHYS  501  with  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tricity,  optics  and  modem  physics. 

PHYS  503.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF 
PHYSICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  A  course  in  college  physics  and 
admission  by  consent  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  principles  of  physics 
specifically  designed  for  teachers  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  high  school.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  mechanics,  kinetic  theory,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  and  the  propagation  of  electromag¬ 
netic  radiation. 


PHYS  504.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  I.  (Class 
2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisites:  College  physics  and  mathematics 
through  calculus. 

A  review  of  classical  physics,  with  emphasis  on  the 
unifying  principles  operating  in  the  various 
domains.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  the  operational 
approach,  the  conservation  principles,  and  the  field 
theory  law  of  gravitation  and  electromagnetism. 
Designed  primarily  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

PHYS  506.  FUNDAMENTAL  PHYSICS  II. 

(Class  1,  Lec.-Dem.  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  500  or  equivalent. 

An  intensive  review  of  electricity,  magnetism  and 
light,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  phenomena 
and  atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  The  course  is 
specifically  designed  for  teachers  of  science  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

PHYS  508.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORETI¬ 
CAL  PHYSICS  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3  ) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PHYS  504. 

Vector  algebra  and  calculus;  dynamics  of  particles 
and  rigid  bodies;  gravitation  and  planetary  motion; 
oscillations  and  waves;  thermodynamics.  Designed 
primarily  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

PHYS  509.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORETI¬ 
CAL  PHYSICS  II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  508  or  equivalent. 

Kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics;  electro¬ 
magnetism  and  Maxwell’s  equations;  physical 
optics;  wave  mechanics.  Designed  primarily  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers. 

PHYS  510.  PHYSICAL  MECHANICS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  310  or  equivalent;  PHYS  330 
or  equivalent  and  MA  262  or  equivalent. 

Mechanics  of  particles,  rigid  bodies,  and  vibrating 
systems;  elasticity  and  hydrodynamics;  theory  of 
relativity. 

PHYS  515.  THERMODYNAMICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  310  and  MA  262  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  heat;  theory  and  practice 
of  heat  measurements;  first  and  second  laws  of  ther¬ 
modynamics,  with  applications. 

PHYS  517.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  342,  510,  and  515  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  third  law  of  thermodynam¬ 
ics,  and  the  principles  of  statistical  mechanics,  with 
applications  to  the  quantum  theory  of  radiation  and 
the  theory  of  specific  heats. 
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PHYS  530.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNE¬ 
TISM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  330  or  equivalent. 

An  introductory  theoretical  course.  Vector  analysis; 
electrostatic  problems;  theory  of  dielectrics;  theory 
of  conduction;  thermoelectric  and  photoelectric  phe¬ 
nomena;  electromagnetic  effects  due  to  steady  and 
changing  currents;  magnetic  properties  of  matter; 
Maxwell’s  equations;  radiation. 

PHYS  542.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  PHYSICS  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  General  physics  and  calculus. 

(Restricted  for  graduate  credit  to  candidates  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  science  teaching.) 

Elementary  particles.  Relativity.  Quantum  theory. 
Atomic  spectra  and  X-rays.  Pauli  principle.  Wave 
mechanics.  Radiation  and  statistics. 

PHYS  545.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  550  or  equivalent. 

Crystal  stmcture;  lattice  vibrations  and  electronic  band 
stmcture  of  crystals;  electrical,  optical,  and  thermal 
properties  of  solids;  transport  and  other  nonequilibrium 
phenomena  in  uniform  and  nonuniform  materials. 

PHYS  549.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  PHYSICS 

II.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  542  or  equivalent. 

Solid  state  physics;  nuclear  particles  and  forces;  nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial  radioactivity;  particle  accelerators; 
nuclear  reactions;  fission  and  fusion.  Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

PHYS  550.  INTRODUCTION  TO  QUANTUM 
MECHANICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  310,  330,  and  342,  MA  362  or 
510,  or  equivalent. 

Brief  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  quan¬ 
tum  mechanics;  waves  in  classical  physics, 
wavepackets,  uncertainty  principle  wave  functions, 
operators,  expectation  values  of  dynamical  observ¬ 
ables:  Schrodinger  equation  with  application  to  one¬ 
dimensional  problems,  the  hydrogen  atom;  electron 
spin,  periodic  table;  selected  topics  in  perturbation 
theory,  scattering  theory  and  compounding  angular 
momenta.  Designed  for  students  needing  quantum 
mechanics  background  for  specialty  courses  such  as 
PHYS  545,  556,  and  564. 

PHYS  556.  INTRODUCTORY  NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  550  or  equivalent. 

Theory  of  relativity,  brief  survey  of  systematics  of 
nuclei  and  elementary  particles,  structure  of  stable 
nuclei,  radioactivity,  interaction  of  nuclear  radiation 
with  matter,  nuclear  reactions,  particle  accelerators, 
nuclear  instruments,  fission,  nuclear  reactors. 


PHYS  564.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  PARTICLE  PHYSICS.  (Sem.  2,  Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  550  or  460  and  461,  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

An  introduction  to  the  standard  model  of  elementary 
particles  and  their  reactions  and  its  experimental 
basis,  including  the  quark  model  of  hadrons,  the  par- 
ton  model  of  deep  inelastic  scattering,  electron 
positron  annihilation,  quantum  chromodynamics, 
and  electroweak  interactions. 

PHYS  571.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Specialized  topics  in  physics  selected  from  time  to 
time. 

PHYS  590.  READING  AND  RESEARCH.  (Cr. 
1-3.) 

Political  Science 

POL  091.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  I.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  accepted  for  the  program  by 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program  coordinator. 
For  cooperative  education  program  students  only. 

POL  092.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  II.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  091. 

POL  093.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  HI.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  092. 

POL  094.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  IV.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  093. 

POL  095.  COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPER¬ 
IENCE  V.  (Cr.  0.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  094. 

POL  100.  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  of  current  public  affairs  in  America 
designed  to  help  students  become  conscious  of  the 
societal  issues  of  our  times. 

POL  101.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  democratic  government,  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  federalism,  civil  rights,  political 
dynamics,  the  presidency.  Congress,  and  the  judiciary. 

POL  114.  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  major  dimensions  of  citizen 
politics  in  America;  voting  behavior,  political  social¬ 
ization  of  children  and  adults,  political  opinion  and 
culture,  leadership  recruitment  and  partisan 
participation. 
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POL  120.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  POL¬ 
ICY  AND  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  fields  of 
public  policy  and  public  administration.  Processes 
of  policy  formation  and  administration  are  exam¬ 
ined.  Different  approaches  to  evaluating  and 
improving  public  policies  are  discussed. 

POL  122.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  provides  a  general  introduction  to  the 
major  concepts  and  perspectives  of  political  science. 
It  presents  an  introductory  examination  of  princi¬ 
ples,  organization,  processes,  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  interplay  of  political  forces.  Included 
will  be  consideration  of  the  formation  of  political 
communities,  political  participation,  policy  making, 
compliance,  legitimacy,  political  development,  and 
types  of  political  systems.  Both  empirical  and  nor¬ 
mative  problems  will  be  addressed. 

POL  130.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  RELATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamentals  of  international  law, 
organization,  and  politics  particularly  as  relevant  to 
contemporary  international  relations. 

POL  I4I.  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introductory  survey  of  major  foreign  governments, 
including  the  governments  of  a  western  democracy, 
a  communist  state,  and  a  developing  country,  with 
special  attention  to  the  historical,  cultural,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  development,  the  organization  and  ide¬ 
ologies  of  political  parties,  and  current  political 
problems. 

POL  190.  THE  POLITICS  OF  CHANGE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  political  forces  at  play 
in  the  processes  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
change.  Among  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  poli¬ 
tics  of:  the  post-industrial  revolution,  environmen¬ 
tal  control,  civil  rights,  the  role  of  women  in  society, 
international  cooperation  and  conflict.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  political  forces  and  processes 
involved  in  change  and  the  resultant  public  policies. 

POL  231.  INTRODUCTION  TO  UNITED 
STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the 
major  themes  and  issues  in  contemporary  United 
States  foreign  policy.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
readings  will  examine  such  areas  as  United  States 
relationships  with  the  major  powers,  the  Third 
World  and  international  organizations. 


POL  300.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  politics,  its  basic  con¬ 
cepts  and  major  areas  of  concern;  also  review  of  impor¬ 
tant  research  techniques,  including  methods  of  data  col¬ 
lection  and  analysis. 

POL  302.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
THINKING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introductory  study  of  political  concepts  and  systems 
of  political  thought  from  classical  to  modem  times. 

POL  306.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
1960’s.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  HIST  306.) 

A  description  and  analysis  of  major  domestic  and 
foreign,  social,  political,  military,  and  diplomatic 
issues  confronting  the  United  States  in  the  1960’s 
and  approaches  and  efforts  to  resolve  these  issues. 
The  class  will  utilize  the  1960’s  as  a  laboratory  to 
provide  students  with  both  historical  and  political 
science  skills  and  approaches  to  the  issues  and 
themes  of  a  particular  period.  May  be  taken  for  his¬ 
tory  or  political  science  credit. 

POL  309.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  HIST  309.) 

A  survey  beginning  with  the  period  of  European 
involvement  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  up  to  the  present. 
The  course  includes  the  study  of  political  Zionism  and 
Arab  nationalism,  the  role  of  the  major  powers  between 
the  two  World  Wars  and  that  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War,  and  developments  in 
the  Middle  East  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

POL  311.  CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  analysis  of  policy  formation  which  stresses  the 
linkage  between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
Legal,  behavioral,  and  normative  approaches  will  be 
considered. 

POL  312.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  analytical  survey  of  the  American  contribution  to 
Western  political  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  day.  The  major  themes  and  concepts  of 
the  American  tradition  are  analyzed  through  study  of 
the  writings  of  representative  thinkers,  with  special 
attention  to  the  ideas  which  have  affected  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  American  political  institutions. 

POL  314.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  POLICY 
PROCESS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  101,  301,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  presidential  leadership  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  social  forces  and  as  reflective  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  incumbent;  the  president  as  national 
leader  reflecting  national  myths  and  ideologies;  the 
growth  of  the  presidency;  issues  and  forces  affecting 
the  continuity  of  presidential  leadership;  degree  of 
institutionalization  of  the  presidency. 
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POL  315.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  ELEC¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  lOI  or  104  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Contemporary  public  opinion,  political  socializa¬ 
tion,  and  voting  behavior  in  America. 

POL  320.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  POL¬ 
ICY  ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  101 . 

Examination  of  public  policy  analysis  models  and 
approaches  and  current  public  policy  questions.  The 
course  will  emphasize  application  of  analytical 
methods  to  the  examination  of  contemporary  policy 
issues  in  the  United  States. 

POL  330.  POLITICS  OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  study  of  Lake  County  politics  focusing  upon  the 
selection  of  political  leaders;  the  relation  of  the 
county  to  municipalities,  townships,  the  state  and 
federal  government  and  public  policy.  Party  officials 
and  government  office  holders  will  be  a  resource  for 
the  course. 

POL  333.  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  100  or  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  political  change  ranging  from  legal 
reform  to  peaceful  protest  to  violent  revolution. 
Emphasis  on  ideologies  and  strategies  of  change  rel¬ 
evant  to  consideration  of  contemporary  political 
change. 

POL  343.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRIMI¬ 
NAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  101,  SOC  100  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SOC  343.) 

A  study  of  the  agencies  and  processes  involved  in 
the  criminal  justice  system:  legislatures,  the  courts, 
the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the  public  defender,  and 
corrections.  An  analysis  of  the  roles  and  problems  of 
each  component  with  an  emphasis  on  their  interrela¬ 
tionships. 

POL  346.  LAW  AND  SOCIETY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  POL  101  and  SOC  100  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Nature  and  development  of  law  and  legal  institu¬ 
tions  in  historical,  comparative,  and  contemporary 
perspectives;  interrelationships  of  law,  morality,  and 
custom;  legal  change  and  social  change;  and  the 
legal  profession. 

POL  353.  CURRENT  POLITICAL  IDEOLO¬ 
GIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Liberalism,  conservatism,  socialism,  fascism,  com¬ 
munism,  and  other  political  ideologies. 


POL  354.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  THE  CON¬ 
STITUTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  politics  of  civil  rights  and  liberties  in 
the  United  States  focusing  upon  the  Constitution, 
legislation,  court  decisions,  and  executive  imple¬ 
mentation. 

POL  355.  COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  IN 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  POL  120  and  POL  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  problem  solving  introduction  to  microcomputer 
utilization  in  local,  state,  and  federal  government 
agencies.  The  course  will  address  the  role  of  com¬ 
puters  in  government  decision-making.  The  history 
of  the  microcomputer’s  emergence  in  the  public 
administration  environment  wilt  be  presented.  In 
addition,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  cus¬ 
tomization  of  popular  software  packages  to  address 
specific  problems. 

POL  356.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  IN 
GOVERNMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  working  of  personnel  management 
systems  in  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  empha¬ 
sizing  recruitment,  classification,  compensation,  and 
employee  services. 

POL  357.  BUDGETING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SEC¬ 
TOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Study  of  budgetary  process  in  public  agencies 
emphasing  the  preparation  and  implementation  of 
budgets  by  the  pubic  agencies.  Political  aspects  of 
budgeting  will  be  considered. 

POL  358.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  AND 
ETHICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  120  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  administrative  law  and  ethics  as  they 
relate  to  the  working  of  public  agencies.  Ethical  codes 
developed  by  the  professional  organization  of  Public 
Administrators  (e.g.  ASPA)  will  be  considered. 

POL  359.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR  IN 
PUBLIC  AGENCIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  120  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Study  of  organizational  and  interpersonal  behavior 
in  government  agencies.  Applications  of  behavioral 
theories  in  relation  to  organizational  effectiveness 
will  be  emphasized. 

POL  370.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  STATE  POLITICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  and  process  of  state 
government,  including  the  legal  and  political  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  state  and  local  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 
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POL  371.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARA¬ 
TIVE  URBAN  POLITICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  politics  of  governing  urban  areas,  including  the 
selection  of  political  leaders  and  citizen  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  decision  making  of  the  central  city. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  integration  of 
minorities  into  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  city. 

POL  372.  INDIANA  GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  the  political  and  governmen¬ 
tal  organization  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Includes 
the  political  and  historical  development  of 
Indiana  state  government  and  comparison  of 
policies  and  institutions  with  those  of  other 
states. 

POL  380.  THE  POLITICS  OF  BUREAUCRA¬ 
CY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  bureaucratic  organization  in 
government.  Organization  theory  and  internal 
politics,  foundations  of  bureaucratic  power,  and 
the  relationship  between  bureaucracies  and  polit¬ 
ical  culture,  parties,  pressure  groups,  and  other 
structures  of  government. 

POL  388.  THE  WORLD  OF  IDEAS  1.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  HIST  388  or 
PHIL  388.) 

The  first  half  of  a  two-semester  chronological 
sequence  based  on  reading  and  discussing 
source  materials  and  documents  drawn  from 
Political  Science,  Economics,  History, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  and  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  major  ideas  and  ideals  which  have  shaped 
world  civilization.  Major  themes  of  this  course 
are  Liberty,  Human  Nature,  and  The  Individual 
and  Society. 

POL  389.  THE  WORLD  OF  IDEAS  11.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  HIST  389  or 
PHIL  398.) 

The  second  half  of  a  two-semester  chronological 
sequence  based  on  reading  and  discussing  primary 
source  materials  and  documents  drawn  from  Political 
Science,  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Psychology, 
and  Philosophy.  This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  major  ideas  and  ideals  which  have 
shaped  world  civilization.  Major  themes  of  this 
course  are  Liberty,  Human  Nature,  and  The 
Individual  and  Society. 

POL  390.  TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.)  Variable  title. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  a  100-level  polit¬ 
ical  science  class,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


POL  400.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EMPIRICAL 
POLITICAL  ANALYSIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  intermediate  critical  treatment  of  the  scientific 
approach  to  the  study  of  political  behavior.  Focus  on 
the  advantages  and  problems  of  analyzing  political 
phenomena  in  terms  of  the  following  elements  of 
scientific  methodology:  classification,  measure¬ 
ment,  generalization,  verification,  reliability,  validi¬ 
ty,  casual  inference  and  prediction.  The  importance 
of  these  elements  for  understanding  politics  will  be 
illustrated  by  analyzing  empirical  studies  drawn 
from  various  fields  of  political  behavior. 

POL  401.  PRACTICUM  IN  LOCAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT.  (Class  1,  Field  5,  cr.  3.) 

Observation  and  supervised  participation  on  an  official 
community  committee  or  board,  in  a  political  campaign, 
or  with  professional  governmental  staffs.  Readings  and 
class  meetings  to  integrate  theory  and  experience.  This 
course  requires  five  hours  per  week  of  field  experience. 

POL  404.  DILEMMAS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  logical,  empirical  and  normative 
dilemmas  in  theories  of  democratic  governance  with 
analysis  of  contemporary  democratic  systems. 

POL  405.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  ANALYSIS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Political  Science  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  senior  seminar  to  consider  current  research  literature 
in  public  administration  policy.  Each  class  member  will 
prepare  a  major  research  papier  for  public  presentation. 

POL  406.  INTERNSHIP  IN  A  PUBLIC 
AGENCY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Political  Science. 

Public  agency  work  experience  as  an  intern.  Primarily 
designed  for  pre-service  students  interested  in  a  public 
service  career.  The  students  will  be  supervised  by  the 
agency  and  an  academic  advisor.  On-campus  seminars 
for  the  interns  will  be  organized. 

POL  410.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  POLI¬ 
TICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  junior  standing 
or  above. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  function  of  U.S.  political 
parties  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  forces  that  shape 
our  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and  formal  gov¬ 
ernmental  stmctures  are  emphasized  throughout.  Special 
attention  is  devoted  to  px)litical  leadership,  nominating 
processes,  campaign  management,  voting  behavior,  and 
other  important  aspects  of  American  politics. 
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POL  411.  CONGRESS:  STRUCTURE  AND 
FUNCTIONING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  junior  standing 
or  above. 


POL  442.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN 
RUSSIA.  Sem.  1  or  2.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  141  or  POL  303  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


A  study  of  how  Congress  actually  operates.  Formal 
and  informal  power  structures  within  both  chambers 
and  roles  of  the  individual  members  of  Congress  are 
analyzed.  Attention  is  directed  to  latent  as  well  as 
manifest  functions  of  legislative,  investigative,  and 
other  major  activities  of  Congress.  The  problem  of 
bringing  expertise  to  bear  on  the  legislative  process 
is  considered  throughout. 

POL  428.  POLITICS  OF  REGULATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Politics  and  policies  of  federal  and  state  regulatory 
agencies.  Explanations  of  regulatory  agency  behav¬ 
ior,  arguments  for  and  against  government  regula¬ 
tion,  and  alternatives  to  government  regulation. 

POL  429.  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit  with  a  different  title.) 

Contemporary  political  problems  in  the  United 
States  affecting  the  interpretation  of  democracy, 
human  rights  and  welfare,  social  pressures,  and 
intergovernmental  relations. 

POL  433.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  POL  130  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  associated  agencies  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  this  system  in  contemporary  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

POL  435.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  130  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  international  legal  theories,  principles, 
and  practices  with  an  emphasis  on  the  role  and  util¬ 
ity  of  law  in  contemporary  international  relations. 

POL  439.  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLI¬ 
CY  MAKING.  Sem  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  130  or  consent  of  instructor. 


An  analysis  of  the  decision-making  process  in 
United  States  foreign  policy. 


Analysis  of  Russian  political  culture  and  the  Russian 
political  tradition.  History,  organization,  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  governmental  apparatus.  The  role  of 
the  social  organizations,  interest  groups,  and  elites. 
Models  of  the  Russian  political  system. 

POL  443.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE.  (Class  1,  Field  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  he  repeated  once  for  credit  as  either  POL  443 
or  SOC  443.) 

Observation  and  supervised  participation  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Readings  and  class  meet¬ 
ings  to  integrate  theory  and  experience.  Intended  for 
students  who  plan  to  enter  a  graduate  school  of 
criminal  justice  or  who  plan  to  become  employed  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  upon  receiving  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree. 

POL  454.  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  MATERI¬ 
ALIST  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  and 
major  schools  of  political  theory  which  take  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  or  naturalistic  approach  to  the  description 
and  evaluation  of  political  phenomena,  e.g.  the 
thought  of  Hobbes,  or  of  Marx,  or  psychoanalytic 
theories  of  politics.  Emphasizes  textural  analysis 
and  logical  structure  of  the  works  examined  and 
considers  their  applicability  to  contemporary  politi¬ 
cal  life. 

POL  460.  JUDICIAL  POLITICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  judicial  processes  as  they  operate  in 
America.  Both  trial  courts  and  appellate  courts  will 
be  examined  in  light  of  the  procedures  with  which 
they  operate.  The  external  social,  economic,  and 
political  pressures  surrounding  courts,  and  the 
impact  courts  have  on  society  will  be  considered. 

POL  461.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  POL  101. 

A  survey  of  selected  areas  of  constitutional  law,  con¬ 
sidering  the  political  and  social  influences  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal  forces  which  have  produced  these  poli¬ 
cies  and  interpretations. 

POL  522.  ENERGY,  POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Examination  of  current  public  policy  practices  and 
political  questions  concerning  energy,  primarily  in 
the  United  States.  The  course  will  examine  the  main 
issues,  actors,  and  policy  orientations  in  relation  to 
such  energy  sources  as  petroleum,  electricity,  and 
nuclear  power. 
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POL  523.  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLITICS  AND 
PUBLIC  POLCY.  (Sem.  1  or  2;  Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  examination  of  the  political  problems  of  natural 
resource  use  and  environmental  problems  in  the 
United  States.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to 
the  importance  of  resources  for  American  society,  to 
control  the  environment  by  the  government,  and  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  public  policy. 

POL  562.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  AND  POL¬ 
ICY  MAKING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  hy  POL  101 . 

An  examination  of  policy  making  procedures  in 
administrative  agencies  as  established  by  statute, 
precedent,  and  political  considerations. 
Administrative  agencies  will  be  studied  by  means  of 
focusing  on  the  political  context  in  which  they  must 
operate.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  political 
realities  of  administrative  agency  operation. 

POL  581.  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY-MAK¬ 
ING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  THEORY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  hy  POL  380  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

The  administrative  process  from  points  of  view  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  dealing  with  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  leadership,  motivation,  morale,  decision¬ 
making  and  communication. 

POL  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  POLITI¬ 
CAL  SCIENCE.  (Sem.  1  and  2,  cr.  1-3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

A  reading  course  directed  by  the  instructor  in  whose 
particular  field  of  specialization  the  content  of  the 
reading  falls.  Approval  of  each  reading  project  must 
be  secured  from  the  department. 

Psychology 

PSY  120.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  covering  particularly  the  topics  of  person¬ 
ality,  intelligence,  emotion,  attention,  perception, 
learning,  memory,  and  thinking. 

PSY  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BHS  201,  PSY  201,  PSY  500  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  303.) 

The  use  of  scientific  methods  in  psychology. 
Lecturing  covers  principles  of  collecting  and  inter¬ 
preting  data,  using  examples  of  research  from  many 
areas  of  psychology.  In  the  laboratory  portion  the 
student  uses  many  different  techniques  from  various 
areas  of  psychology. 


PSY  205.  TESTING  AND  MEASUREMENT. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BHS  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  302  or  PSY 
505.) 

Fundamental  concepts  of  test  theory,  introduction  to 
applied  psychological  testing,  the  scale  of  data,  and 
the  interpretation  of  test  results. 

PSY  310.  SENSORY  AND  PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  equivalent. 

Theory,  problems,  and  research  in  sensation  and  per¬ 
ception,  including  physiological  bases  and  measure¬ 
ment  techniques. 

PSY  311.  HUMAN  LEARNING  AND  MEMO¬ 
RY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  equivalent. 

Theory  and  research  in  verbal  learning,  attention, 
discrimination  learning,  thinking,  conceptual  and 
organization  processes,  memory,  and  languages. 

PSY  314.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEARNING. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

This  course  attempts  to  make  clear  the  theoretical 
and  practical  implications  of  learning  principles  and 
findings.  Various  theories  of  learning  examined  and 
the  implications  of  these  theories,  and  the  learning 
approach  generally,  for  a  variety  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems  are  emphasized. 

PSY  322.  BRAIN  AND  BEHAVIOR:  MOTIVA¬ 
TION  AND  INTEGRATIVE  PROCESSES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology. 

Neuroanatomical  analyses  of  behavioral  functions. 
Topics  include:  movement;  sexual  behavior,  mater¬ 
nal  behavior;  hunger,  thirst;  emotion;  pain;  addic¬ 
tion;  biological  rhythms;  memory;  evolution  of  the 
brain;  language;  hemispheric  specialization;  brain 
damage;  brain  remodeling  during  development  and 
aging;  correlates  of  cognitive  processing. 

PSY  333.  MOTIVATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  current  research  and  theory  in  motiva¬ 
tion.  The  effects  of  both  learned  and  unlearned 
motives  on  behavior  are  discussed.  Examples  of  top¬ 
ics  covered  are:  hunger,  sex,  aggression,  pain,  emo¬ 
tion,  stress,  frustration,  conflict,  and  needs  for 
achievement,  affiliation  and  power. 
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PSY  339.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

An  in-depth  survey  of  selected  topics  in  social  psychol¬ 
ogy  such  as  aggression,  attraction,  social  influence, 
social  attribution,  helping  behavior,  leadership,  coopera¬ 
tion,  compjetition,  and  attitudes  and  attitude  change. 

PSY  344.  HUMAN  SEXUALITY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  SOC  100. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  344.) 

A  nonjudgmental  approach  to  the  study  of  sexuality 
through  attempts  to  bring  to  students’  awareness 
their  own  sexual  values.  Topics  include  evaluation 
of  research,  biological  aspects,  varieties  of  expres¬ 
sion,  inadequacies,  violence,  love,  erotica,  gender 
identity,  aging,  and  sex  laws. 

PSY  349.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  349.) 


An  examination  of  the  history  and  sources  of  con¬ 
cepts  which  have  defined  the  psychological  function¬ 
ing  of  women  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  current  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  women  and  their  behavior,  examin¬ 
ing  the  influences  which  affect  them  in  contemporary 
society,  as  set  within  the  context  of  the  life  cycle. 


PSY  350.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  psychology. 

Various  forms  of  mental  disorder  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  origin,  treatment,  prevention,  social  significance, 
and  relation  to  problems  of  normal  human  adjustment. 

PSY  355.  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  PSY  120  and  PSY  361 . 

A  historical  and  conceptual  overview  of  violence  against 
children,  from  infancy  through  adolescence,  is  present¬ 
ed.  Definitions  and  models  of  violence  are  evaluated 
with  respect  to  existing  research  findings.  Assessment 
techniques,  treatment  (intervention)  approaches  and 
legal  issues  are  examined.  The  major  forms  of  violence 
against  children  to  be  emphasized  include;  physical 
child  abuse,  sexual  child  abuse,  emotional  (psychologi¬ 
cal)  child  abuse,  child  neglect  and  failure-to-thrive 
infants. 


PSY  361.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  I:  INFAN¬ 
CY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


A  consideration  of  the  formative  years  in  human  devel¬ 
opment  with  primary  attention  given  to  the  processes  of 
socialization,  individualization,  and  adaptation,  initiated 
by  retrospective  self-examination  and  furthered  by  an 
analysis  of  systematic  life  history  data. 


PSY  362.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  II:  ADO¬ 
LESCENCE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  361,  EDPS  220,  or  equivalent. 

A  behavioristically-oriented  analysis  of  social,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  cognitive  development  in  adolescence 
and  youth. 

PSY  363.  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  III: 
ADULTHOOD.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  362  or  equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  growth  trends  in  adulthood  as  arising 
from  the  experiences  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
and  as  manifesting  themselves  in  the  performance  of 
a  variety  of  adult  roles.  The  realization  of  maturity, 
as  seen  in  self  assessment  and  examination  of  sys¬ 
tematic  life  history  data.  The  prospects  for  later 
adulthood:  involvement  versus  disengagement. 

PSY  370.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  psychological  influence  of  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  on  human  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  animal 
behavior.  Environmental  factors  will  be  considered 
from  the  viewpoints  of  social  psychology,  applied 
experimental  psychology,  consumer  psychology, 
community  psychology,  and  ethology. 

PSY  373.  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  INDUSTRY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  570.) 

Survey  of  applications  of  psychological  principles 
and  research  methods  to  personnel  selection,  train¬ 
ing,  and  appraisal;  societal  context  of  work  includ¬ 
ing  study  of  work  motivation,  satisfaction  and  alien¬ 
ation,  small  group  dynamics,  and  leadership. 

PSY  374.  ORGANIZATION  AND  BEHAVIOR. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  PSY  572.) 

Survey  of  basic  behavioral  science  research  and 
thought  on  organizational  behavior  as  evidenced  in 
individual,  group,  intergroup,  and  societal  phenom¬ 
ena.  The  reciprocal  relationship  between  individual 
work  behavior  and  institutional  factors  are  stressed 
and  analytically  reviewed. 

PSY  386.  CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  psychology  as  used 
to  understand  consumer  behavior.  Course  covers 
general  concepts  (e.g.  personality,  information-pro- 
cessing,  social  class,  family  decision-making)  as 
well  as  their  applications  to  specific  examples  of 
consumer  behavior  (e.g.  information  search,  product 
choice,  purchase). 
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PSY  420.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERSONAL¬ 
ITY  THEORY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  psychology. 

Personality  theories  selected  from  the  traditions  of 
psychoanalysis,  behaviorism,  and  phenomenology- 
existentialism  are  presented  and  contrasted  in  the 
fundamental  assumptions  made  by  each  outlook. 
Theorists  surveyed  included  Freud,  Adler,  Jung, 
Dollard  and  Miller,  Skinner,  Bandura,  Rogers,  Boss, 
Binswanger,  and  Kelly. 

PSY  428.  DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  credits  of  psychology. 

Discussion  of  the  variety  of  drugs  which  affect  the 
nervous  system  and  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  physiological  and  pharma¬ 
cological  bases  for  the  use  and  misuse  of  drugs  in 
our  society. 

PSY  430.  SYSTEMS  AND  THEORIES  OF  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  203,  PSY  505  or  PSY  205. 

A  review  of  major  systems  of  thought  and  theories 
contributing  to  current  developments  in  psychology. 
Special  emphasis  placed  on  broad  approaches  to 
building  an  understanding  of  man,  both  scientific 
and  humanistic  including  behaviorism,  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  humanistic-cognitive  approaches. 

PSY  433.  ISSUES  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  343.) 

A  survey  of  current  major  issues  of  developmental 
psychology  and  relevant  and  evolving  methodologi¬ 
cal  approaches  to  these  problems.  The  emphasis  is 
on  developmental  processes  and  factors  affecting 
these  processes. 

PSY  443.  AGGRESSION  AND  VIOLENCE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  nature  of  human 
aggression.  Among  the  topics  covered  will  be:  (1) 
theoretical  perspectives  concerning  such  behavior; 
(2)  social  conditions  that  encourage  its  performance; 
and  (3)  means  for  its  prevention  and  control. 

PSY  480.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  PSYCHOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  1,  Exp.  7,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  permission  of 
instructor.) 

Supervised  volunteer  field  work  experiences  in  a  setting 
appropriate  to  students’  interests  and  goals.  Intended  as 
an  opportunity  to  integrate  theory  and  practice. 

PSY  491.  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Cr.  1-6.) 
Variable  titles. 


PSY  498.  SENIOR  RESEARCH.  (Cr.  3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

Open  to  senior  undergraduate  majors  in  psychology. 

Student  conducts  and  writes  up  an  individual 
research  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of 
the  staff. 


PSY  500.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  APPLIED 
TO  PSYCHOLOGY,  EDUCATION,  AND  SOCI¬ 
OLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  BHS  201 .) 

Descriptive  statistics  and  an  introduction  to  sam¬ 
pling  statistics.  Applied  to  psychological,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  and  educational  data. 


PSY  505.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENT.  (Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  be  preceded  by  six  hours  of  psy¬ 
chology,  including  PSY  500  or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  the  general  area  of  mental  measure¬ 
ment.  Theory  and  content  of  measuring  devices  in 
the  fields  of  intelligence,  interests,  personality,  and 
special  aptitudes. 

PSY  523.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORIES  OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  theory  of  per¬ 
sonality  advisable,  especially  for  undergraduates 
(e.g.,PSY420). 


A  survey  of  the  major  approaches  to  psychotherapy, 
including  their  theory  of  illness  and  cure.  Three  tra¬ 
ditions  are  represented:  psychoanalytical  (e.g., 
Freud,  Adler,  Jung),  behavioral  (e.g..  Miller  and 
Dollard,  Wolpe,  Stampfl),  and  cognitive-phenome¬ 
nological  (e.g.,  Rogers,  Kelly,  Peris). 

PSY  532.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DISORDERS  OF 
CHILDHOOD.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology. 

A  review  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
deviations  from  normal  childhood  development. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  two  most  common  types 
of  psychological  problems  in  childhood:  mental 
retardation  and  behavior  disorders. 


PSY  535.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DEATH  AND 


DYING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


An  examination  of  psychological  research  and  theo¬ 
ry  related  to  death  and  the  dying  process.  Topics 
include:  1)  death  concepts,  attitudes,  and  fears — his¬ 
torical  and  contemporary,  2)  definitions  and  predic¬ 
tors  of  death  (physical,  psycho-social  predictors  of 
death),  effects  of  death  on  survivors,  psycho-social 
factors  related  to  individual  differences  and  norma¬ 
tive  dying  behaviors,  stages  of  dying,  effects  of  pain 
and  drugs,  managing  the  dying  process. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


PSY  550.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  case-study  method,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  historical  information,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  clinical  tests  to  diagnosis,  and  a  general 
survey  of  prevention  and  treatment  techniques. 

PSY  570.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  373.) 

Survey  of  the  applications  of  psychological  princi¬ 
ples  and  of  research  methodology  to  the  various 
human  problems  in  industry,  such  as  personnel 
selection  and  appraisal,  the  organizational  and  social 
context  of  human  work,  the  job  and  work  situation, 
human  errors  and  accidents,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  consumer  behavior. 

PSY  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEM.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  psychology,  and  admis¬ 
sion  by  consent  of  instructor.) 

Opportunity  for  students  to  study  particular  prob¬ 
lems  in  any  field  of  psychology  or  initiate  them¬ 
selves  into  research  techniques  under  the  guidance 
of  a  member  of  the  staff. 

PSY  600.  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  500  or  equivalent. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  principles  underlying  both 
parametric  and  nonparametric  inference. 

PSY  673.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BEHAVIORAL 
DISORDERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Advanced  abnormal  psychology.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  research  and  theory  of  psychopathology. 

Restaurant,  Hotel, 
Institutional  and  Tourism 
Management 

RHIT  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOOD  SER¬ 
VICE  AND  LODGING  INDUSTRY.  (Class  1,  cr. 
1-3.) 

An  overview  of  supervisory  careers,  opportunities, 
and  responsibilities  in  the  food  service  and  lodging 
industry. 

RHIT  I8I.  LODGING  MANAGEMENT.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Concepts  of  organization,  communication,  ethics, 
and  policy  formulation  in  the  front  office. 
Introducing  the  basic  techniques  and  trends  in  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
management  and  the  guest. 


RHIT  191.  FOOD  SERVICE  SANITATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  application  of  sanitary  and  public  health  engi¬ 
neering  principles  to  food  service  and  lodging  oper¬ 
ations. 

RHIT  212.  RESTAURANT,  HOTEL,  INSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  AND  TOURISM  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

The  principles  of  planning,  organizing,  directing  and 
controlling  as  applied  to  the  hospitality  service 
industry.  Issues  of  organizational  change,  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  and  the  nature  of  managerial 
work  will  be  addressed. 

RHIT  231.  MARKETING  IN  FOOD  SERVICE 
AND  LODGING  OPERATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Development,  use,  and  evaluation  of  effective  mer¬ 
chandising,  advertising,  and  public  relations  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  hospitality  and  tourism  industries. 

RHIT  241.  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 
AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  HOSPI¬ 
TALITY  OPERATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MGMT  200. 

Managerial  and  financial  analysis  of  numerical  data 
used  for  decision-making.  Consideration  of  systems, 
techniques,  information  types,  and  presentational 
forms  used  by  hospitality  management.  Emphasis 
on  situations  oriented  to  the  hospitality  industry. 

RHIT  251.  COMPUTERS  IN  THE  HOSPITALI¬ 
TY  INDUSTRIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  CIS  204  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

Explore  the  applications  of  computers  in  the  hospi¬ 
tality  industry.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
impacting  the  management  of  the  organization. 

RHIT  261.  DIETETIC  TECHNOLOGY  FIELD 
EXPERIENCE.  (Class  1,  Clinical  6-12,  cr.  1-2.) 

(Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  5  credits.) 

Prerequisites:  Limited  to  enrollment  in  Dietetic 
Technician  Program;  F&N  330  (Level  IV). 

Clinical  experience  of  at  least  450  hours  in  an 
approved  health  care  facility  in  the  areas  of  nutri¬ 
tional  principles,  patient/client  education  and  coun¬ 
seling,  management  and  supervision  of  human 
resources,  and  food  preparation/sanitation/safety  at 
the  technician  level,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Registered  Dietitian.  Last  semester  credit  shall 
include  full  staff  responsibility  as  a  Dietetic 
Technician. 

RHIT  291.  QUANTITY  FOOD  PRODUCTION. 

(Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  F&N  205  or  203,  and  RHIT  191. 

Principles  of  quantity  food  production,  menu  plan¬ 
ning,  and  merchandising  with  experience  in  each  of 
these  areas. 
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RHIT  301.  PRACTICUM  IN  RESTAURANT, 
HOTEL,  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  TOURISM 
MANAGEMENT.  (Cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  credits  in  RHIT  or  consent  of  coor¬ 
dinator. 

In-service  training  and  practical  experience,  totaling 
at  least  300  hours,  in  an  approved  food  service 
and/or  lodging  operation.  (Pass/Not  Pass.) 

RHIT  302.  RHIT  INDUSTRY  INTERNSHIP. 

(Cr.  1  or  2.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  301  and  consent  of  coordinator. 

Industry-related  practicum  experience  in  an 
approved  hospitality  management  operation. 
Requires  signed  learning  agreement  between  facul¬ 
ty,  employer,  and  student  prior  to  initiating  intern¬ 
ship.  The  internship  will  require  a  minimum  of  300 
hours  for  each  credit  hour  to  a  maximum  of  two 
credit  hours.  (Pass/Not  Pass.  Cannot  be  repeated 
for  credit.) 

RHIT  311.  PURCHASING  FOR  RESTAUR¬ 
ANTS,  HOTELS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  RHIT  291. 

Identifies  and  describes  foods,  supplies,  equipment, 
furniture,  and  furnishings  important  to  quantity  food 
service.  Provides  methods  and  criteria  for  recogniz¬ 
ing  quality  and  for  evaluating,  specifying,  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  inspecting  these  materials  for  food  service 
use. 

RHIT  312.  HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGE- 
MENT  FOR  THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  RHIT  291. 

The  concepts  of  management  of  people  for  effective 
operation  of  restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions 
involving  supervisory  development  and  communi¬ 
cations;  the  pretesting,  training,  and  evaluating  of 
employees  and  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
morale  of  people  working  together. 

RHIT  314.  FRANCHISING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  Class  5  standing  or  higher. 

The  study  of  franchise  administration,  operations 
and  marketing,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  hospital¬ 
ity  related  franchises.  Includes  a  study  of  the  legal 
regulation  of  franchises,  the  franchisee-franchisor 
relationship  and  unique  problems  in  operating  a 
franchise. 

RHIT  315.  PRIVATE  CLUB  MANAGEMENT 
AND  OPERATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  231,  341 ,  312. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  administration,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  opportunities  within  the  private  club  indus¬ 
try  with  emphasis  on  the  manager’s  duties. 


RHTT  316.  CASINO  MANAGEMENT.  (Qass  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  21  years  of  age. 

An  overview  of  the  development,  operations  and 
management  of  casino  enterprises.  Includes  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  gaming,  regulatory  statutes  and  agencies, 
operational  concerns,  marketing  strategies,  financial 
controls,  security/surveillance  requirements,  ethical 
considerations,  and  the  economic/social  impact  on 
the  community.  Field  trip  required. 

RHIT  321.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  RESTAURANTS, 
HOTELS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  RHIT  291. 

Principles  of  selection,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  food  service  equipment,  including  materials, 
structural  details,  design,  cost,  performance,  and 
specification  standards. 

RHIT  322.  HOSPITALITY  FACILITIES  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 


Technical  and  managerial  issues  related  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  and 
equipment  in  hospitality  industry  facilities. 

RHIT  323.  FOOD  SERVICE  LAYOUT  AND 
DESIGN.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  291  and  RHIT  322. 


Arrangement  of  food  service  equipment  for  efficient 
use  of  space.  An  introduction  to  computer  aided 
design  for  equipment  placement  with  space  con¬ 
straints.  Development  of  work  flow  pattern  and 
human  engineering  consideration. 

RHIT  331.  MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION 
SALES  AND  SERVICES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  181  and  RHIT  231. 

Analysis  of  methods  used  by  hotel-motel  sales 
departments  in  booking  group  business.  Emphasis 
on  selling,  planning  for,  and  servicing  all  aspects  of 
meeting  and  convention  business. 

RHIT  341.  COST  CONTROLS  IN  FOOD  SER¬ 
VICE  AND  LODGING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MGMT  200  and  RHIT  312. 


Application  of  cost  controls;  development  of  cost 
reduction  methods  through  management  policy  and 
decisions;  examination  of  cost  control  techniques 
for  food,  labor,  and  supplies  in  addition  to  the 
emphasis  on  beverage  management  control. 


RHIT  361.  CONTRACT  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT.  (Qass  3,  cr.  3.) 


Prerequisite:  RHIT  212  or  consent  of  coordinator. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  unique  aspects  of  contract 
and  institutional  food  service  management  as  it  com¬ 
pares  to  commercial  food  services  and  will  include  oper¬ 
ations  in  airline,  business  dining,  school  and  campus, 
healthcare,  conference  and  convention  center,  vending, 
correctional,  and  leisure  food  services.  This  course 
includes  industry  professionals  as  guest  speakers. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


RHIT  371.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOURISM. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Principles,  practices,  and  philosophies  which  affect 
the  economic,  social,  cultural,  psychological,  and 
marketing  aspects  of  human  travel  and  the  tourism 
industry. 

RHIT  372.  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  GEOG¬ 
RAPHY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Analysis  of  U.S.  and  world  travel  destinations, 
including  the  exploration  of  principal  geographic 
features,  population  centers  and  attractions,  customs 
and  traditions,  habits,  festivals,  and  events,  as  these 
relate  to  the  hospitality  and  travel  industry.  The 
major  airline  and  airport/city  codes  in  North 
America  and  overseas  also  are  covered. 

RHIT  381.  EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPING. 

(Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  RHIT  181. 

Management  principles  and  practices  relative  to  the 
internal  maintenance  of  public  lodging  facilities. 
Experience  in  room  preparation,  cleanliness,  tools, 
record  keeping,  and  departmental  organization. 

RHIT  390.  UNDERGRADUATE  SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS.  (Cr.  0-6.) 

(Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six  credits.) 

(Open  to  RHIT  majors  only.) 

Individual  or  group  participation  in  supervised  read¬ 
ing,  laboratory  experiences,  field  experiences,  or 
research  in  special  areas  of  the  field. 

RHIT  391.  SPECIALTY  FOOD  SERVICE/ 
CATERING.  (Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  RHIT  291. 

Exploration  and  creative  use  of  specialty  foods  and 
unusual  cuisine  for  the  hospitality  field.  Concepts  of 
management  for  the  effective  operation  of  quantity 
specialty  food  service  organizations  within  a  finan¬ 
cial  framework  involving  menu-planning,  customer 
relations,  and  production-service  logistics. 

RHIT  411.  HOSPITALITY  LAW.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  301  and  RHIT  212. 

Rights  and  duties  of  innkeepers  and  restauranteurs, 
civil  rights,  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  and 
types  of  organizations. 

RHIT  419.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  RHIT.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  15  credits  in  RHIT  or  consent  of  coor¬ 
dinator. 

The  presentation  and  discussion  of  research  current¬ 
ly  being  conducted  or  recently  completed  which  is 
concerned  with  or  related  to  restaurant,  hotel,  insti¬ 
tutional  and  tourism  management. 


RHIT  491.  BEVERAGES  AND  THEIR  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  2,  cr.  2.) 

Prerequisite  :  Must  he  minimum  21  years  of  age  and 
RHIT  major  (or  consent  of  coordinator). 

Principles  and  practices  regarding  the  production, 
selection,  purchasing,  storage,  and  serving  of  wines 
and  spirits  in  the  food  service  industry.  Included  are 
methods  of  creative  dining  room  merchandising  and 
promotion. 

RHIT  492.  ADVANCED  FOOD  SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  1,  Lab.  7,  cr.  4.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  212,  RHIT  291,  RHIT  311, 
RHIT  341 ,  and  Senior  class  standing. 

The  assumption  of  maximum  responsibility  of  the 
management  of  an  actual  food  service  operation 
based  on  sound  managerial  principles  and  successful 
food  production  techniques. 

RHIT  499.  OPERATIONAL  ANALYSIS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  RHIT  212,  RHIT  231,  RHIT  241,  and 
Senior  class  standing. 

Combines  all  the  areas  concerned  with  executive 
management,  marketing,  personnel,  cost  control, 
etc.  Examines  the  hospitality  organization  as  a  total 
system,  with  emphasis  on  strategic  planning,  system 
design,  and  problem  analysis. 

Science 

SCI  300.  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SCIENCE 
AND  SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS.  (Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  sem.  in  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics  or  Geosciences. 

This  course  will  help  the  student  analyze  the  impact 
of  evolving  scientific  knowledge  and  the  resulting 
technological  advances  on  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems.  Included  will  be  human  nutrition 
and  psychoactive  drugs.  (For  secondary  science 
teaching  majors.) 


Sociology 

SOC  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  survey  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  science  of  human  society.  Fundamental  con¬ 
cepts,  description,  and  analysis  of  society,  culture, 
the  socialization  process,  social  institutions,  and 
social  change.  A  first  course  for  sociology  majors 
and  a  possible  terminal  course  for  non-majors. 
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SOC  220.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Contemporary  problems  at  the  community,  society, 
and  international  levels,  focusing  on  patterns  of 
social  organization  and  social  change  in  American 
society,  with  concentration  on  such  topics  as  techno¬ 
logical  militarism  and  war,  poverty,  racism,  political 
protest,  and  cybernation. 

SOC  261.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL 
WORK.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  261 .) 

Provides  a  basic  overview  of  the  profession  of  social 
work:  its  development  as  a  profession,  professional 
values  and  ethics,  and  the  multiple  settings  in  which 
social  work  is  practiced.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
types  of  social  work;  i.e.,  the  generic  complex  which 
results  in  individual  casework,  group  work,  commu¬ 
nity  practice,  administration,  and  policy.  Methods  of 
social  work  are  described,  along  with  the  current 
frameworks  for  social  work  practice,  including  sys¬ 
tems  and  problem  solving. 

SOC  314.  RACE  AND  ETHNIC  RELATIONS. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SOC  514.) 

An  examination  of  the  social,  psychological,  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  that  influence 
society’s  treatment  of  members  of  various  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  and  those  factors  that  influence  the 
ways  those  groups  interact  with  each  other. 

SOC  320.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100. 

The  study  of  selected  areas  of  social  organization. 
Institutions  as  special  forms  of  organizations.  The 
formal  organization  and  bureaucracies.  Theories  and 
empirical  studies  of  power  and  decision  making  in 
organizations.  Case  studies  of  American  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions. 

SOC  325.  SOCIAL  FORCES  AND  SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100. 

Examines  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  social 
psychological  conditions  that  give  rise  to  social 
movements,  the  ideological  perspectives  of  major 
social  movements,  and  the  inter-relationships 
between  social  movements  and  social  change. 


SOC  330.  CULTURE,  ARTS,  SOCIETY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  relations  of  the  arts  to  society;  the  production, 
diffusion,  institutionalization,  democratization  of 
the  arts,  with  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
diverse  media  structures  on  organization,  marketing, 
and  support  structures.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
related  emerging  social  roles,  the  connections 
between  art  and  politics,  elite  versus  mass  arts,  and 
the  arts  and  cultural  values. 

SOC  334.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Development  of  the  city  and  its  functions:  types  of 
social  behavior  in  cities;  influences  of  city  life  on 
personality;  city  planning. 

SOC  340.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  psychology  or  of  soci¬ 
ology. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  340.) 

Social  influences  on  the  individual  and  processes  of 
social  interaction.  Individual  attitudes  and  behavior 
as  related  to  socialization,  social  norms,  social  roles, 
communication  and  propaganda,  and  other  social 
influences.  Among  the  interaction  processes  consid¬ 
ered  are  interpersonal  attraction,  influence,  leader¬ 
ship,  cooperation,  and  conflict. 

SOC  343.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRIMI¬ 
NAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  POL  101,  SOC  100  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  343.) 

A  study  of  the  agencies  and  processes  involved  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system:  legislature,  the  courts, 
the  police,  the  prosecutor,  the  public  defender,  and 
corrections.  An  analysis  of  the  roles  and  problems  of 
each  component  with  an  emphasis  on  their  inter¬ 
relationship. 

SOC  350.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MAR¬ 
RIAGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  CDFS  350.) 
(Not  open  to  students  in  WOST  350.) 

Designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  contempo¬ 
rary  courtship,  marriage,  and  family  interaction  as 
cultural,  social,  and  social-psychological  phenome¬ 
na.  Consideration  of  the  major  sources  of  marital 
strain  and  conflict  within  a  heterogeneous,  rapidly 
changing  society. 
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SOC  361.  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  361.) 

Basic  concepts  and  activities  of  social  service  orga¬ 
nizations.  Field  trips  to  selected  institutions. 

SOC  364.  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  WELFARE. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  SOC  261,  PSY  361,  and  PSY  362. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  364.) 

A  review  of  the  family  as  it  is  influenced  by  societal 
and  personal  forces.  The  impact  of  culture,  society, 
and  economics  on  the  family  is  reviewed;  addition¬ 
ally,  the  personal  and  interpersonal  factors  including 
family  crises,  breakdowns,  unemployment,  and 
alcoholism  are  considered. 

SOC  383.  INTRODUCTION  TO  METHODS  OF 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  BHS  201. 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  data  collection  and 
analysis  and  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  in 
social  research.  Formulation  of  hypotheses  and 
research  designs  for  their  testing.  Elementary  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  conduct  of  experiments,  observation, 
and  interviewing,  documentation;  content  analysis; 
and  surveys.  Relationship  between  social  research 
and  social  theory. 

SOC  402.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  sociology. 

An  advanced  critical  treatment  of  the  theories,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  methods  of  sociology.  A  basic  course 
required  of  undergraduate  majors  in  sociology. 

SOC  4II.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Examination  of  systems  of  class  and  caste,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  United  States;  status,  occupa¬ 
tion,  income,  and  other  elements  in  stratification. 

SOC  412.  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  study  of  social  change  in  premodem  and  mod¬ 
em  societies.  The  following  topics  will  be  included: 
theories  of  social  change,  current  patterns  of  social 
change  in  the  developing  and  industrial  worlds, 
changes  in  socialization  patterns,  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions,  social  institutions,  the  impact  of  social 
change,  the  desirability  of  growth  and  development 
and  the  dilemmas  of  modernization. 


SOC  416.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100. 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  historical  development 
of  industrial  organizations  from  craft  production 
through  the  factory  to  multinational  corporations. 
Examines  changes  in  managerial  practices  and  ide¬ 
ologies  and  workers’  reactions.  Explores  other  insti¬ 
tutions  (including  government,  schools,  mass 
media)  affecting  industrial  development. 

SOC  421.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  social  and  psychological  factors  influ¬ 
encing  individual  delinquent  behavior  patterns. 
Emphasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  programs 
and  the  role  of  community  agencies,  such  as  social 
service  agencies,  juvenile  courts,  youth  authorities. 
Visits  to  selected  organizations  and  institutions. 

SOC  422.  CRIMINOLOGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Nature  and  cause  of  crime;  methods  of  dealing  with 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders;  consideration  of  pre¬ 
sent  programs  for  the  social  treatment  of  crime  in 
the  light  of  needed  changes. 

SOC  430.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100. 

Examination  of  the  theories  of  aging,  problems  con¬ 
fronting  older  persons,  and  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  elderly.  Consideration  of  social  aspects  of 
aging  in  the  U.S.  in  the  areas  of  retirement,  employ¬ 
ment,  housing,  income,  health  care,  and  the  family 
relationships  with  cross-cultural  and  historical  com¬ 
parisons. 

SOC  440.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
ILLNESS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100. 

Examination  of  the  social  aspects  of  health  beliefs, 
the  definition  of  disease,  and  decisions  regarding  the 
seeking  of  medical  care.  Identification  of  major 
changes  in  patterns  and  frequencies  of  health,  sick¬ 
ness,  disease,  and  death  in  the  20th  century  and  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  these  patterns.  Analysis  of  charac¬ 
teristics  of  U.S.  medical  care  systems  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  economics  and  ethics  of  health  care 
delivery,  the  production  and  distribution  of  medical 
personnel,  and  comparisons  with  other  systems. 
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SOC  443.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE.  (Class  1,  Field  6,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  he  repeated  once  for  credit  in  either  SOC  443 
or  POL  443.) 

Observation  and  supervised  participation  in  appro¬ 
priate  criminal  justice  agencies.  Readings  and  class 
meetings  will  integrate  theory  and  experience. 
Intended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  graduate 
school  or  become  employed  in  a  criminal  justice 
agency  upon  receiving  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

SOC  450.  SEX  ROLES  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  WOST  450.) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  many  societies  with  particular  attention  to 
sex/gender  differences  and  inequalities  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  United  States.  Origins,  goals  and  tactics 
of  the  recent  women’s  and  men’s  liberation  move¬ 
ments.  Sex  differences  and  inequality  in  the  areas  of 
sexuality,  marriage,  family,  education,  employment, 
and  income.  Social  factors  which  maintain  and  those 
which  may  minimize  sex  and  inequality.  A  compan¬ 
ion  course  to  SOC  550. 

SOC  460.  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  GERON¬ 
TOLOGY.  (Class  1,  Field  10,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  SOC  430  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  volunteer  field  experience  in  a  geronto¬ 
logical  setting.  Intended  as  an  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  an  organization  providing  ser¬ 
vices  to  older  adults,  where  theoretical  concepts  can 
be  applied  and  skills  and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
older  adults  can  be  developed. 

SOC  465.  SOCIAL  WORK  STRATEGIES  AND 
TECHNIQUES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  261 . 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  465.) 

Emphasis  on  preparing  students  for  the  multiple 
roles  and  functions  attending  social  work.  Strategies 
for  gathering,  organizing,  and  interpreting  social 
work  information,  preparation  of  reports,  coordina¬ 
tion  of  referrals  and  services.  Instruction  in  effective 
social  work  techniques. 

SOC  466.  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  INTER¬ 
PERSONAL  SKILLS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SWRK  462  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  466.) 

This  course  provides  a  concrete  introduction  to  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  field  of 
human  services.  These  principles  arc  approached 
inductively,  using  field  work  experiences  as  a  basis 
for  group-based  self-analysis  and  rellection. 


SOC  491.  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (Cr.  1-6.) 
Variable  titles. 

SOC  514.  RACIAL  AND  CULTURAL  MINORI¬ 
TIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

America’s  minority  groups;  immigration;  interracial 
and  intercultural  conflicts;  assimilation. 

SOC  525.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Origins  and  developmental  stages  of  revolutionary 
and  reform  movements  and  communitarian  soci¬ 
eties;  relation  between  social  structure  and  political 
attitudes;  personality  needs  and  affinity  for  social 
and  political  ideologies. 

SOC  530.  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  the  social  and  social  psychological  sources 
of  routine  political  participation  such  as  voting  and 
interest  group  activity  and  non-routine  political  action 
such  as  protest  movements  and  revolution;  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  power  at  the  community,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  level;  and  political  ideology. 

SOC  531.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  the  local  community  in  terms  of  its  insti¬ 
tutional  structure,  relationships  among  institutions, 
political  and  economic  power  relationships,  and  the 
role  of  voluntary  organizations  and  interest  groups. 

SOC  532.  DEMOGRAPHY— HUMAN  ECOL¬ 
OGY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Six  hours  of  sociology,  incl.  SOC  334 
or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Evaluation  of  population  theories  including  implica¬ 
tions  for  modem  industrial  and  non-industrial  soci¬ 
eties;  introduction  to  population  policies,  migration, 
fertility,  and  mortality.  The  ecological  perspective  is 
also  developed;  major  research  traditions  with  this 
perspective  are  also  developed;  and  major  research 
traditions  with  this  perspective  are  examined. 
Appropriate  methodologies  will  be  considered. 

SOC  550.  GENDER  IDENTITY  AND  SEX 
ROLE  DIFFERENTIATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  350  or  450,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Psychosexual  differentiation,  both  prenatal  and 
postnatal;  normal  and  deviant  processes  involved  in 
establishing  gender  identity  and  in  functioning  with¬ 
in  a  sex  role  setting.  Some  attention  to  hermaphro¬ 
ditism,  transsexualism,  and  homosexuality.  The 
masculinity-femininity  dimension  of  personality; 
sex  role  structures  and  sex  role  learning  within  a 
societal  context.  A  companion  course  to  SOC  450. 
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SOC  562.  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3) 

Prerequisites:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SWRK  562.) 

Activities  and  responsibilities  of  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  in  meeting  social  needs.  Emphasis  on  changing 
philosophies  and  changing  social  values,  together  with 
their  implementation  into  these  services. 

SOC  570.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  the  American  public  school  as  a  social 
organization.  Includes:  interrelations  among  communi¬ 
ty  power  structure,  social  stratification,  and  the  school; 
the  roles  of  superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in 
community  and  school;  the  classroom  as  a  social  sys¬ 
tem;  student  culture;  and  teaching  as  a  profession. 

SOC  572.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCI¬ 
ETY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  organized  religion  in  America, 
including  beliefs  and  practices  of  major  American 
faiths,  inter-faith  images,  dimensions  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  religious  involvement,  types  of  church 
structure,  churches  as  community  organizations, 
intergroup  conflict,  and  types  of  ecumenical  activity. 

SOC  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Individual  research  or  reading  in  an  area  of  sociolo¬ 
gy  under  a  sociology  department  staff  member.  Does 
not  include  thesis  work. 

SOC  591.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLO¬ 
GY.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

(May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credit  hours.) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  equivalent. 

Spanish 

SPAN  101.  SPANISH  LEVEL  I .  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  Spanish. 

SPAN  102.  SPANISH  LEVEL  II.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  101. 

Continuation  of  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  201.  SPANISH  LEVEL  III.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1 , 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  102  or  equivalent. 

A  conversational  approach  to  the  cultures  of  Spain 
and  South  America  with  a  review  of  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  skills  as  needed. 


SPAN  202.  SPANISH  LEVEL  IV.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  201  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  SPAN  201  and  the  presentation  of 
intellectual  readings. 

SPAN  230.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  masterpieces  of 
20th  century  Latin  American  prose  fiction  and 
essays  in  translation.  Emphasis  on  works  written 
after  World  War  II.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  not 
required. 

SPAN  261.  SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  may  he  taken  concur¬ 
rently  with  SPAN  202  with  instructor's  approval. 

The  essentials  of  Spanish  grammar  as  applied  in 
composition. 

SPAN  307.  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  equivalent. 

This  course  will  provide  students  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  effective  expression  and  communication 
as  these  apply  to  Spanish  business  situations  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  will  concentrate  on  commercial  vocabu¬ 
lary,  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  as  related  to 
international  business. 

SPAN  313.  SPANISH  FOR  SPANISH  SPEAK¬ 
ERS  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Native  speaking  ability  in  Spanish  as 
determined  hy  placement  test. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  SPAN  365  and 
SPAN  261.) 

The  presentation  of  the  structure  and  phonology  of 
Spanish  in  Spanish  for  those  who  come  from  native¬ 
speaking  backgrounds  but  who  require  the  formal 
training.  Grammar,  composition,  and  standard 
Spanish  fluency. 

SPAN  314.  SPANISH  FOR  SPANISH  SPEAK¬ 
ERS  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  313  or  native  speaking  ability 
in  Spanish  and  consent  of  the  department  head. 

A  continuation  of  SPAN  3 1 3  with  the  presentation  of 
levels  of  Spanish  speech,  intellectual  readings  and 
compositions,  grammcu-  problems. 

SPAN  365.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  may  be  taken  concur¬ 
rently  with  SPAN  202  with  instructor's  approval. 

Intensive  practice  in  Spanish  conversation.  Pattern 
practice,  preparation  and  delivery  of  dialogues  and 
topical  talks.  Introduction  to  basic  phonetics  and 
practice  in  pronunciation. 
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SPAN  373.  SPANISH  TRANSLATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  261 ,  313,  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  translation. 
Practice  in  translation  from  Spanish  to  English  and 
vice  versa.  Selected,  graded  materials  from  simple 
to  moderate  difficulty,  illustrating  a  variety  of  styles. 
Acquaintance  with  reference  materials  concerning 
Spanish  and  English  translations. 

SPAN  405.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH 
LITERATURE  I.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202. 

Introduction  to  the  periods  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  beginning  through  the  18th  century. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  The 
rudiments  of  literary  criticism. 

SPAN  406.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH 
LITERATURE  11.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202. 

Introduction  to  the  periods  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  representative  works.  The  rudiments 
of  literary  criticism. 

SPAN  408.  LANGUAGE  PRACTICUM  IN 
BUSINESS.  (Cr.  3.) 

(May  he  repeated  once  for  credit  if  experience  is  dif¬ 
ferent.) 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  261,  307,  365  with  B 
or  better;  classification  5  or  higher;  GPA  2.5;  and 
departmental  approval. 

The  course  will  consist  of  actual  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence  in  international  corporations,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  government,  or  health  and  social  agencies 
where  Spanish  is  used.  The  course  is  designed  to 
expose  students  to  their  chosen  vocational  field. 

SPAN  413.  CULTURE  OF  SPANISH-SPEAK¬ 
ING  AMERICANS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  cultural  heritage  and  customs  of 
groups  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  such  as 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto-Rican  Americans,  Cuban 
Americans.  The  nature  of  the  social  processes,  points 
of  interference  between  cultures.  Historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  perspectives  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

SPAN  414.  LITERATURE  OF  SPANISH 
SPEAKING  AMERICANS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  study  of  the  literature  of  Chicano  and  Puerto 
Rican  authors.  Poetry,  plays,  short  stories  and  novels 
presented  in  survey  form  so  as  to  cover  fairly  themes 
from  each  Spanish-speaking  population  segment  in 
contemporary  American  life.  Intermediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  is  needed  because  of  dialecticism  in 
many  of  the  contemporary  works. 


SPAN  435.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  TO  MODERNISM.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  American 
literature  from  the  early  chronicles  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  with  consideration  of  the  pre-hispanic 
background. 

SPAN  436.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FROM  MODERNISM  TO  PRESENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202. 

A  continuation  of  SPAN  435.  The  study  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Spanish  American  literature  beginning 
with  the  Modernist  period  to  the  present. 

SPAN  451.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

The  study  of  modem  Spanish  life  with  regard  to  the 
social  institutions  and  customs.  Lectures  in  the  language. 

SPAN  461.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  261 . 

A  continuation  of  SPAN  261.  In  this  course,  stress  is 
given  to  the  development  of  more  complex  grammar 
and  its  application  in  the  written  language. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  structure  of  composition 
and  basic  refinement  and  precision  brought  about  by 
grammar  and  vocabulary. 

SPAN  465.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  CON¬ 
VERSATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  365. 

Continued  and  more  advanced  practice  in  Spanish 
conversation  and  the  study  of  phonetics  for  accura¬ 
cy  in  pronunciation  and  intonation.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  study  contemporary  culture  as  a  basis 
for  their  conversations. 

SPAN  473.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 
TRANSLATION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  373  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  continuation  of  SPAN  373  to  include  more 
extensive  and  more  difficult  translations.  Also,  a 
presentation  of  theoretical  concepts  concerning 
translation,  and  an  orientation  to  research  materials 
for  translation  purposes. 

SPAN  490.  TOPICS  IN  SPANISH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
(May  he  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Variable  title. 

SPAN  5II.  ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  465. 

Additional  practice  in  speaking  and  understanding 
Spanish.  Talks  based  on  material  given  in  class. 
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SPAN  515.  ADVANCED  SPANISH  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Additional  training  in  writing  Spanish. 

SPAN  541.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  AGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  405. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  1500  to  1681. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  prose,  dra¬ 
matic  and  poetic  works.  Lectures  and  supplemental 
readings  on  literary  criticism  and  on  various  aspects 
of  the  period  useful  to  an  understanding  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  it  produced. 

SPAN  546.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL  FROM 
REGIONALISM  THROUGH  THE  GENERA¬ 
TION  OF  ‘98.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  406. 

The  study  of  the  19th-century  novel  from  the  cos- 
tumbristas  to  Galdos.  The  social  and  aesthetic  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  Generation  of  ‘98.  Lectures  and 
readings  from  representative  authors. 

SPAN  547.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH 
NOVEL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  406. 

The  contemporary  novel  as  an  insight  into  20th  cen¬ 
tury  Spanish  life  and  thought.  Analysis  of  selected 
authors. 

SPAN  548.  EARLY  SPANISH  PROSE:  ORI¬ 
GINS  TO  THE  LAZARILLO.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Must  he  preceded  by  SPAN  405. 

Spanish  prose,  principally  the  narrative,  from  the 
13th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  representative  works  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Castilian  prose  up  to  Lazarillo  de  Tormes. 

SPAN  552.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FROM  1900  TO  1940.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  436. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  from 
Modernism  to  1940.  Reading  and  discussion  of  a 
number  of  representative  works  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  several  others. 

SPAN  553.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERA¬ 
TURE  FROM  1940  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  436. 

A  survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature  from  1940 
to  the  present.  Reading  and  discussion  of  a  number 
of  representative  works  as  well  as  excerpts  from 
several  others. 


SPAN  555.  CHICANO  AND  PUERTO  RICAN 
WRITERS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Any  400-level  course  in  Hispanic  liter¬ 
ature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  Chicano  and  Puerto 
Rican  writers  written  in  Spanish  and  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  light  of  their  traditions  and  of  con¬ 
temporary  interdisciplinary  theories. 

SPAN  560.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LIN¬ 
GUISTIC  STUDY  OF  SPANISH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  Must  he  preceded  hy  SPAN  365  and 
261 ,  or  equivalent  preparation. 

Principles  of  phonetics,  phonemics,  and  syntax  as 
applied  to  Spanish.  Brief  introduction  to  general  and 
historical  linguistics. 

SPAN  581.  SPANISH  CULTURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

The  development  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  Spanish 
people,  as  reflected  in  the  geography,  history,  music, 
art,  and  architecture  of  Spain.  Lectures  in  Spanish. 

SPAN  582.  LATIN  AMERICAN  CIVILIZA¬ 
TION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

An  outline  of  Latin  American  history;  the  cultural  her¬ 
itage  from  Spain  and  from  the  pre-Spanish  civilizations; 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  cultural  progress  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Lectures  in  the  language. 

SPAN  590.  DIRECTED  READING  IN  SPAN¬ 
ISH.  (Cr.  1-4.) 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

Supervision 

SPV  252.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Study  of  the  basis  and  organization  of  individual  and 
group  behavior.  Special  emphasis  on  typical  super¬ 
visory  relationships. 

SPV  303.  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Overviews  alcohol  and  drug  problems  affecting  job 
performance  in  the  workplace.  Topics  covered 
include  current  concepts  of  alcoholism  and  addic¬ 
tions,  supervisor’s  role  and  responsibilities,  work 
behavior  of  alcohol  and  drug  abusers.  Constructive 
confrontation  and  intervention,  employee  assistance 
programming,  and  referral. 

SPV  331.  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  presentation  of  those  aspects  of  occupational  safe¬ 
ty  and  health  which  are  most  essential  to  the  first- 
line  supervisor.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  economic,  legal,  and  social 
factors  related  to  providing  a  safe  and  healthful 
working  environment. 
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SPV  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  industrial  hygiene  factors 
instrumental  in  maintaining  a  safe  and  healthful 
workplace.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  recog¬ 
nition,  evaluation,  and  control  of  occupational 
health  hazards. 

SPV  333.  SAFETY  LAWS,  CODES  AND  STAN¬ 
DARDS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  various  laws,  codes,  and  standards 
which  affect  the  safety  field.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (OSHA)  and  the  applicable  standards 
therein. 

SPV  334.  FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  STORAGE 
OF  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals,  principles,  and  tools 
for  dealing  with  fire  and/or  hazardous  materials. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recognition,  eval¬ 
uation,  and  control  of  these  hazards. 

SPV  335.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  for  establishing  and 
managing  an  effective  loss  control  program. 
Emphasis  is  directed  toward  the  coordination  of  the 
program  with  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

SPV  350.  APPLIED  CREATIVITY  FOR  BUSI¬ 
NESS  AND  INDUSTRY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

A  study  of  the  ways  an  individual  can  become  more 
creative  and  how  they  can  develop  an  environment 
which  encourages  creativity  from  employees. 

SPV  351.  INNOVATION  AND  ENTREPRE¬ 
NEURSHIP.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  in-depth  study  of  innovation  in  existing  organi¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  entrepreneurship  in  start-up  busi¬ 
nesses,  franchises,  family-owned  firms,  and  other 
business  formats. 

SPV  363.  PMA -A  SYSTEM  OF  SELF-MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

This  course  presents  and  examines  the  principles  of 
success  researched  and  developed  by  Dr.  Napoleon 
Hill  and  others.  It  will  provide  a  framework  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  better  understand  life’s  opportunities  and 
the  need  for  definiteness  of  purpose. 


SPV  374.  SUPERVISION  MANAGEMENT. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  and  overview  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  supervision.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
supervisor’s  major  functions  and  essential  areas  of 
knowledge,  his  relations  with  others,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  development. 

SPV  375.  BASIC  METHODS  OF  TRAINING 
FOR  SUPERVISORS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles,  practices,  and  variations  of  basic  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  as  related  to  training  situations 
found  in  the  work  world.  Emphasis  on  the  supervi¬ 
sor  as  a  trainer. 

SPV  376.  HUMAN  RESOURCE  ISSUES.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  typical  personnel  situa¬ 
tions  faced  by  the  supervisor.  Emphasis  directed 
toward  development  of  student  attitude,  philosophy, 
analytical  ability,  and  problem  solving  skills  within 
the  working  environment. 

SPV  378.  LABOR/MANAGEMENT  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  and  overview  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  labor  relations,  collective  bargaining, 
and  dispute  resolution  procedures.  A  comparative 
analysis  is  used  to  assess  some  of  the  legal,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  structures  of  labor  relations. 

SPV  384.  LEADERSHIP  PROCESS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  in-depth  study  of  a  sequence  of  manager  actions 
that  influence  employees  to  achieve  desired  perfor¬ 
mance  results.  How  these  manager  actions  are  trans¬ 
formed  by  employees  into  desired  performance  also 
is  covered. 

SPV  399.  SUPERVISION  TOPICS.  (Class  1-3,  cr. 
1-3.) 

Hours  and  subject  matter  to  be  arranged  by  staff. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

SPV  433.  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  OF  SAFE¬ 
TY  SYSTEMS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  safety-related  courses  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  analysis  and  design 
of  safety  system  techniques  for  processes,  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  through  the  use  of  such  control 
measures  as  hazard  identification,  risk  assessment, 
and  job  safety  analysis. 
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SPV  454.  GENDER  AND  DIVERSITY  IN  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  will  provide  supervisors  with  the  skills 
required  for  managing  a  diverse  work  force.  The 
course  will  focus  on  helping  supervisors  identify 
and  solve  workplace  problems  arising  from  cultural, 
racial,  gender,  and  language  differences. 

SPV  468.  PERSONNEL  LAW.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 
Prerequisite:  SPV  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  employment  laws  specially  affecting 
employer-employee  relationships.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  provide  the  supervisor  with  a  summary  of 
current  employee  relations  laws  and  a  practical 
approach  to  dealing  with  daily  employer-employee 
legal  concerns.  Topics  include  laws  related  to  discrim¬ 
ination  based  on  sex,  race,  age,  handicap,  hiring  and 
discharge  of  workers,  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  privacy 
in  the  workplace,  wages,  ERISA,  and  other  issues  on 
employee  rights  and  employer  responsibilities. 

SPV  472.  SEMINAR  IN  SAFETY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  nine  hours  of  safety  related 
courses. 

An  examination  of  various  topics  which  are  relevant 
to  the  safety  field.  Case  studies  of  unique  and/or  spe¬ 
cial  safety  problems,  current  events  relating  to  safe¬ 
ty,  and  ethics  in  safety  are  emphasized. 

SPV  474.  CONFERENCE  LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Understanding  the  role  of  the  conference  in  the  work 
world,  with  practical  applications  of  the  various 
techniques  of  conference  leadership,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  group  problem-solving  in  the  conference 
situation. 

SPV  477.  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

A  study  of  the  alternative  means  of  settling  political 
and  personal  disputes  between  parties  by  methods 
generally  outside  the  traditional  court  systems. 
Students  will  investigate  the  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  communication,  negotiation,  media¬ 
tion,  arbitration,  and  other  third-party  strategies  to 
reach  agreements. 

SPV  574.  MANAGERIAL  TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Review  of  current  managerial  education  and  devel¬ 
opment  theories  and  practices;  discussion  of  funda¬ 
mental  social,  economic,  and  political  changes 
affecting  business  and  the  work  of  managing;  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  changes  for  individual  manager 
development  and  continued  growth. 


SPV  590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROB¬ 
LEMS  IN  SUPERVISION  AND  PERSONNEL. 

(Cr.  1-6.) 

Prerequistie:  Consent  of  instructor  required. 

Opportunity  to  study  specific  problems  in  the  field 
of  supervision  and  personnel  under  the  guidance  of 
a  qualified  faculty  member  within  the  department. 
Does  not  include  thesis  work. 

Statistics 

STAT  130.  STATISTICS  AND  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  LIFE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Math  Placement  Test  score  indicating 
a  100+  mathlstat  course. 

Introduction  to  statistical  ideas  and  their  impact  on 
various  aspects  of  modem  life.  Topics  will  include  the 
organization,  manipulation,  and  understanding  of 
numerical  data,  the  art  of  data  presentation,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  statistical  information  as  presented  in  the 
media,  the  concept  of  randomness  in  gambling  and 
lotteries,  and  some  discusson  of  statistical  fallacies. 

STAT  301.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICAL 
METHODS  1.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  147  with  C  or  better. 

A  basic  introductory  statistics  course  with  applications 
shown  to  various  fields  and  emphasis  placed  on 
assumption,  applicability,  and  interpretations,  or  vari¬ 
ous  statistical  techniques.  Subject  matter  includes  fre¬ 
quency  distributions,  descriptive  statistics,  elementary 
probability,  normal  analysis  of  variance,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  distribution  applications,  sampling  distribution, 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing  and  linear  regression. 

STAT  315.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILI¬ 
TY  AND  STATISTICS.  (Cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  Any  two-semester  calculus  sequence 
with  C  or  better. 

Probability  theory  with  a  short-introduction  to  sta¬ 
tistics.  Not  enough  statistics  to  serve  as  a  preparation 
for  a  second  course  in  statistics. 

STAT  330.  BIOSTATISTICS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisites:  MA  153  or  equivalent  with  C  or  bet¬ 
ter  and  two  courses  in  college-level  biology  (BIO I 
101-102  OR  108-109  preferred). 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  BIOL  330. 

This  course  will  explore  fundamental  concepts  of 
statistical  methods  and  their  application  in  biologi¬ 
cal  research.  The  following  topics  will  be  included: 
experimental  and  sampling  designs;  descriptive  sta¬ 
tistics;  basic  probablility  and  probability  distribu¬ 
tion;  tests  of  hypothesis;  one-way  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance;  linear  regression.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  collection,  organization,  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  data  from  biological  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations. 
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STAT  490.  TOPICS  IN  STATISTICS  FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES.  (Cr.  1-5.) 

Supervised  reading  and  reports  in  various  fields.  Open 
only  to  students  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

STAT  501.  EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS  I. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  College  Algebra  (one  of  M A  153  or 
151).  Primarily  intended  for  students  who  have  not 
had  calculus. 

Not  open  to  students  in  mathematics,  statistics,  or 
computer  science.  Credit  should  he  allowed  in  no 
more  than  one  of  STAT  301,  501  or  511. 

Fundamental  concepts  and  methods  of  statistics  for 
students  interested  in  the  analysis  of  experimental 
data.  Subjects  include  descriptive  statistics,  basic 
probability  theory,  normal  distribution,  tests  of 
hypotheses  and  confidence  intervals  for  normal  and 
Bernoulli  populations,  contingency  tables,  tests  of 
goodness-of-fit,  linear  regression  and  nonparametric 
tests. 

STAT  502.  EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS  11. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  501  or  equivalent  with  C  or  better. 

Continuation  of  STAT  501.  Subject  matter  includes 
multiple  regression  and  analysis  of  variance,  with 
emphasis  on  statistical  inference  and  applications  to 
various  fields. 

STAT  511.  STATISTICAL  METHODS.  (Class  3, 
cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  261  with  C  or  better. 

Descriptive  statistics;  elementary  probability;  sam¬ 
pling  distributions;  inference,  testing  hypotheses, 
and  estimation;  normal,  binomial.  Poison,  hyperge¬ 
ometric  distributions;  one  way  analysis  of  variance; 
contingency  tables;  regression. 

STAT  512.  APPLIED  REGRESSION  ANALY¬ 
SIS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  511  or  STAT  517  with  C  or  bet¬ 
ter. 

Inference  in  simple  and  multiple  linear  regression, 
residual  analysis,  transformations,  polynomial 
regression,  model  building  with  real  data,  nonlinear 
regression.  One-way  and  two-way  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance,  multiple  comparisons,  fixed  and  random  fac¬ 
tors,  analysis  of  covariance.  Use  of  existing  statisti¬ 
cal  computer  programs. 

STAT  513.  STATISTICAL  QUALITY  CON¬ 
TROL.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  516  or  STAT  511  with  C  or  bet¬ 
ter. 

A  strong  background  in  control  charts  including 
adaptations,  acceptable  sampling  for  attributes  and 
variable  data,  standard  acceptance  plans,  sequential 
analysis,  statistics  of  combinations,  moments  and 
probability  distributions,  applications. 


STAT  514.  DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  511  or  STAT  512. 

Fundamentals,  completely  randomized  design;  ran¬ 
domized  complete  blocks;  latin  square;  multi-classifi¬ 
cation;  factorial;  nested  factorial;  incomplete  block 
and  fractional  replications  for  2n,  3n,  2m  x  3n;  con¬ 
founding;  lattice  designs;  general  minded  factorials; 
split  plot;  analysis  of  variance  in  regression  models; 
optimum  design.  Use  of  existing  statistical  programs. 

STAT  516.  BASIC  PROBABILITY  AND  APPLI¬ 
CATIONS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  164  or  224  or  equivalent  with  C  or 
better.  MA  261  desirable. 

A  first  course  in  probability  intended  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  statistics  and  other  applications. 

Intuitive  background;  sample  spaces  and  random 
variables;  joint,  conditional,  and  marginal  distribu¬ 
tions;  special  distributions  of  statistical  importance; 
moments  and  moment  generating  functions;  state¬ 
ment  and  application  of  limit  theorems;  introduction 
to  Markov  chains. 

STAT  517.  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE.  (Class 
3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  516  or  STAT  519  with  C  or  better. 

A  basic  course  in  statistical  theory  covering  standard 
statistical  methods  and  their  applications. 

Estimation  including  unbiased,  maximum  likelihood 
and  moment  estimation;  testing  hypothesis  for  stan¬ 
dard  distributions,  and  contingency  tables;  confi¬ 
dence  intervals  and  regions;  introduction  to  non¬ 
parametric  tests  and  linear  regression. 

STAT  519.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILI¬ 
TY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  MA  362  or  MA  510  with  C  or  better. 

Algebra  of  sets,  sample  spaces,  combinatorial  prob¬ 
lems,  independence,  random  variables,  distribution 
function,  moment  generating  functions,  special  con¬ 
tinuous  and  discrete  distributions,  distribution  of  a 
function  of  a  random  variable,  limit  theorems. 

STAT  532.  ELEMENTS  OF  STOCHASTIC 
PROCESSES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  STAT  519  with  C  or  better. 

A  basic  course  in  stochastic  models,  including  dis¬ 
crete  and  continuous  time  Markov  Chains  and 
brownian  motion,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  top¬ 
ics  such  as  Gaussian  processes,  queues,  epidemic 
models,  branching  processes,  renewal  processes, 
replacement,  and  reliability  problems. 
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Theatre 

THTR  136.  REHEARSAL  AND  PERFOR¬ 
MANCE  I.  (Class  0,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  not  he  taken  concurrently  with  THTR  168, 
336,  or  368.  Repeatable  once  for  credit.) 

Study  and  practice  of  rehearsal  techniques  of  stage 
performance.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  acting  or 
other  rehearsal  activities  during  semester’s  major 
production. 

THTR  138.  ACTING  1.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 
(Should  not  he  taken  concurrently  with  THTR  340.) 

Student  experientially  learns  basic  acting  skills 
through  a  structured  series  of  exercises.  Emphasis  is 
on  developing  and  controlling  concentration,  cre¬ 
ation  of  basic  realities,  improvisation.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor. 

THTR  168.  THEATRE  PRODUCTION  1.  (Class 
0,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  not  he  taken  concurrently  with  THTR  136, 
336,  or  368.  Repeatable  once  for  credit.) 

Study  and  application  of  aspects  of  theatre  produc¬ 
tion.  Practice  in  various  production  skills.  Students 
will  be  assigned  to  positions  in  semester’s  major 
production. 

THTR  201.  THEATRE  APPRECIATION.  (Class 
2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.) 

Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  theatre’s  role 
in  the  modem  world,  including  a  survey  of  dramatic 
structure  and  analysis,  and  the  functions  of  the  actor, 
director,  designer,  and  critic  related  to  current  stage 
productions.  Laboratory  work  includes  attendance 
and  discussion  of  the  dramatic  presentations  on 
campus. 

THTR  238.  ACTING  11.  (Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.) 

Introduction  to  the  Stanislavski  Method  through 
scene  work.  The  student  will  present  four  to  eight 
scenes  of  increasing  complexity,  beginning  with 
modem,  realistic  drama.  Textual  analysis,  advanced 
game  work  and  improvisation.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  consent  of  instructor. 

THTR  336.  REHEARSAL  AND  PERFOR¬ 
MANCE  11.  (Class  0,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  not  he  taken  concurrently  with  THTR  136, 
168,  or  368.  Repeatable  once  for  credit.) 

Advanced  study  and  practice  of  rehearsal  techniques 
of  stage  performance.  Students  will  be  assigned  to 
acting  or  other  rehearsal  activities  during  semester’s 
major  production. 


THTR  368.  THEATRE  PRODUCTION  11.  (Class 
9,  Lab.  2,  cr.  1.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  not  he  taken  concurrently  with  THTR  136, 
168,  or  336.  Repeatable  once  for  credit.) 

Advanced  study  and  application  of  aspects  of  theatre 
production.  Practice  in  various  productions  skills. 
Students  will  be  assigned  headships  in  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  duties  during  the  semester’s  major  produc¬ 
tion. 

THTR  590.  DIRECTED  STUDY  OF  SPECIAL 
THEATRE  PROBLEMS.  (Cr.  1-3.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(May  he  repeated  once  for  credit.) 

An  individualized  and  intensive  study  of  any  aspect 
of  theatre  required  by  the  student’s  plan  of  study. 

Women’s  Studies 

WOST  I2I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  WOMEN’S 
STUDIES.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  GS  121.) 

An  introduction  to  a  women’s  studies  perspective  in 
various  academic  disciplines.  Emphasis  on  the 
socialization  process  of  women,  the  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  women,  the  politics  and  theory  of  the 
women’s  rights  movement,  and  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  society. 

WOST  210.  GENDER  AND  STYLE  IN  LITER¬ 
ATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ENGL  210.) 

This  introductory  course  compares  various  kinds  of 
discourse  written  by  women  with  that  written  by 
men.  Students  will  read  paired  works  in  such  literary 
genres  as  the  maturation  novel,  autobiography,  per¬ 
sonal  essay,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  drama.  The 
class  will  explore  the  aesthetic,  cultural,  and  experi¬ 
ential  differences  and  commonalities  evidenced  by 
these  writers. 

WOST  236.  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS  IN 
LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  104. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ENGL  236.) 

Course  acquaints  students  with  a  new  body  of  liter¬ 
ature  by  women.  Students  explore  mother-daughter 
relationships  as  presented  in  this  literature  to 
enhance  their  understanding  of  feminist  approaches 
to  life. 
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WOST  320.  BY  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ENGL  320.) 

This  literature  course  will  emphasize  significant 
texts  by  major  women  writers  such  as  Atwood,  the 
Brontes,  Gather,  Chopin,  Dickinson,  Eliot,  Glaspell, 
Hurston,  Jewett,  Lessing,  Mansfield,  Morrison,  Oates, 
Rich,  and  Woolf.  Although  the  class  will  study  mainly 
19th  and  20th  century  English  and  American  writers, 
the  readings  will  not  be  restricted  to  these.  In  addition, 
the  readings  will  also  include  a  variety  of  literary  gen¬ 
res — novel,  short  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama. 

WOST  324.  INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN’S 
LITERATURE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  ENGL  324.) 

Course  presents  an  international  perspective  on 
women’s  social,  political,  economic  and  imaginative 
lives.  It  focuses  on  the  literary  efforts  of  women  to 
question,  challenge,  and  examine  the  conditions 
affecting  their  lives.  The  major  emphasis  will  be  on 
global  literatures  from  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia, 
and  the  Middle  East.  Cross-listed  as  ENGL  324. 

WOST  340.  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN  OF 
COLOR.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  English  104. 

This  course  focuses  on  literature  written  in  English 
by  women  of  color  living  in  the  United  States. 
Writers  included  are  of  African-American,  Native- 
American,  Asian-American,  and  Latina/Hispanic 
descent.  The  course  introduces  students  to  the 
emerging  body  of  writing  by  women  of  color, 
heightening  awareness  and  appreciation  of  these 
women’s  literary  contributions.  ENGL/WOST  340 
examines  some  of  the  cultural  differences  among 
these  groups,  as  reflected  in  the  literature.  This 
course  also  explores  obstacles,  particularly  those 
related  to  race,  gender,  and  class,  that  women  of 
color  share.  Finally,  the  course  enhances  under¬ 
standing  of  the  experiences  shared  by  women  from 
all  cultures.  Cross-listed  as  ENGL  340. 

WOST  344.  HUMAN  SEXUALITY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120  or  SOC  100. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  344.) 

A  nonjudgmental  approach  to  the  study  of  sexuality 
through  attempts  to  bring  to  students’  awareness 
their  own  sexual  values.  Topics  include  evaluation 
of  research,  biological  aspects,  varieties  of  expres¬ 
sion,  inadequacies,  violence,  love,  erotica,  gender 
identity,  aging,  and  sex  laws. 

WOST  349.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN. 

(Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  PSY  349.) 

An  examination  of  the  history  and  sources  of  concepts 
which  have  defined  the  psychological  functioning  of 


women  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  current  evidence 
regarding  women  and  their  behavior,  examining  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  alTect  them  in  contemporary  society,  as  set 
within  the  context  of  the  Ufe  cycle.  (Same  as  PSY  349.) 

WOST  350.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MAR¬ 
RIAGE.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  312,  or  equivalent. 

(Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  CDFS  350  or 
SOC  350.) 

Designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  contemporary 
courtship,  marriage,  and  family  interaction  as  cultural, 
social,  and  social-psychological  phenomena. 
Consideration  of  the  major  sources  of  marital  strain  and 
conflict  within  a  heterogeneous,  rapidly  changing  society. 

WOST  365.  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA.  (Qass  3,  cr.  3.) 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  HIST  365.) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  women  in  America  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
changing  status  of  women,  social  and  cultural  influ¬ 
ences,  movements  for  women’s  rights  and  women’s 
contributions  to  American  society. 

WOST  405.  RHETORIC  OF  WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  COM  405.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  arguments  and  persuasive 
techniques  used  in  the  American  women’s  move¬ 
ment  and  continuing  through  the  current  struggle  for 
equal  rights.  Included  will  be  major  speeches  as  well 
as  non-oratorical  forms  of  rhetorical  messages. 

WOST  450.  SEX  ROLES  IN  MODERN  SOCI¬ 
ETY.  (Class  3,  cr.  3.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  SOC  450.) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  complementary  roles 
of  men  and  women  with  particular  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  role  adjustment  in  the  contemporary  United 
States.  The  neofeminist  movement  and  counter¬ 
movements.  Role  conflicts  and  adjustments  in  such 
areas  as  family,  education,  employment,  and  the 
political  area. 

WOST  470.  WOMEN  IN  THE  MEDIA.  (Class  3, 
cr.3.) 

Prerequisite:  COM  114  or  COM  201  or  WOST  121 . 
(Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  COM  470) 

Focusing  on  the  contributions  made  by  women  in 
newspaper,  television,  film,  and  performance,  this 
course  will  explore  how  women  are  shaping  societal 
and  cultural  values. 

WOST  396,  490,  491.  TOPICS  IN  WOMEN’S 
STUDIES. 

Variable  credit,  variable  title. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  if  topics  vary.) 
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University  of  Illinois,  1963.  M.S.E.E.,  1965. 

John  J.  Bobalik  (1995)  Exercise  Physiologist. 
B.S.,  Lewis  University,  1969.  M.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1981. 

George  E.  Bock  (1957-1965)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology.  A.B., 
Columbia,  1922.  M.E.,  1924.  P.E.,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Washington. 
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Carolyn  R.  Boiarsky  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963. 
M.A.,  Loyola  University,  1971.  Ph.D.,  Georgia 
State  University,  1984. 

Marcel  L.  Bolduc  (1970-1994)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  French.  B.A.,  St.  Francis  College, 

1960.  M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1966.  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1975. 

Toya  Boone  (1993)  Outreach  Counselor.  A.A.S., 
Purdue  University,  1991.  B.S.,  1993. 

Anna  B.  Borek  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1983.  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University, 

1990.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Tamra  J.  Bottomlee  (1993)  Director,  Charlotte  R. 
Riley  Child  Center.  A. A.,  Purdue  University,  1984. 
B.A.,  1986.  M.Ed.,  Loyola  University  Erikson 
Institute,  1991. 

Essaid  Bouktache  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.,  The 
National  Polytechnic  School  of  Algiers,  1974. 

M.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1980.  Ph.D.,  1985. 

Eva  D.  Brickman  (1986)  Coordinator,  Academic 
Advising  for  the  School  of  Professional  Studies. 
B.A.,  St.  Joseph’s  Calumet  College,  1969.  M.S., 
Purdue  University,  1989. 

Philip  L.  Brown  (1990)  Associate  Director, 
Physical  Facilities  -  Operations.  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1977.  brown@calumet.purdue.edu 

Leo  A.  Bryant  (1990)  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Services  and  Dean  of  Students.  B.S.,  Alabama 
State  University,  1964.  M.A.,  Fisk  University, 

1966.  Ed.S.,  State  University  of  New  York- Albany, 
1975.  Ed.D.,  1980. 

Louise  G.  Buechley  (1967-1988)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Nursing.  B.A.,  Lynchburg  College, 
1944.  M.N.,  Yale  University  School  of  Nursing, 
1947.  M.S.N.,  University  of  Illinois,  1979.  R.N., 
Indiana. 

Judith  H.  Burdan  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1981.  M.A., 
1984.  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1992. 

Barrie  G.  Burridge  (1974)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.M.E.,  Purdue 
University,  1973.  M.S.E.,  1984. 


Edgar  H.  Buyco  (1968  -  West  Lafayette,  1964) 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.Sch.E., 
University  of  St.  Thomas  (Manila),  1953.  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1961.  P.E.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Marie  T.  Cahn  (1984)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  R.N.,  Diploma,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  1960. 
B.S.N.,  University  of  Evansville,  1976.  M.S.N., 
Indiana  University,  1980.  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Jane  Campbell  (1980)  Professor  of  English.  B.A., 
University  of  Arkansas,  1969.  M.A.,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  1976.  Ph.D.,  1979. 

Theresa  M.  Carilli  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut, 
1978.  M.A.,  1981.  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1989. 

Alan  H.  Carlson  (1962-1992)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  North  Central  College,  1950. 
M.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1952. 

Kathleen  Cassidy  (1982)  Resource  Center 
Coordinator,  cassidyk@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Stephen  J.  Chaddock  (1992)  Chief  of  Police, 
University  Police  Dept.  B.S.,  Indiana  University, 
1992. 

Terry  L.  Chambers  (1995)  Outreach  Counselor. 

B. S.,  Tennessee  State  University,  1973.  M.S.,  1975. 

YJean  S.  Chambers  (1973-1989)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Communication.  B.Ed.,  Illinois  State 
University,  1943.  M.A.,  Purdue  University,  1973. 
D.H.L.,  honoris  causa,  1993. 

C.  Clifton  Chancey  (1991)  Professor  of  Physics. 
B.S.,  Miami  University,  1977.  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1980.  Ph.D.,  1985. 
chancey  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Alice  M.  Chelich  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1954. 

M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1968.  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1982. 

Yong  C.  Chen  (1982)  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Computer  Science.  B.S.,  Tsing  Hua  University 
(Taiwan),  1972.  M.S.,  Fu  Jen  University  (Taiwan), 
1976.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louisville,  1979.  M.S., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1984. 
yongchen@calumet.purdue.edu 

Ralph  L.  Cherry  (1985  -  West  Lafayette,  1987) 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  B.A.,  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University,  1971.  M.S.,  Portland  State 
University,  1974.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1983. 
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Theodore  S.  Chihara  (1971)  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Seattle  University,  1951.  M.S., 
Purdue  University,  1953.  Ph.D.,  1955. 
chihara  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Young  D.  Choi  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  B.S.,  Yonsei  University,  1979.  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1984.  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Environmental 
Science  and  Forestry,  1991. 
ydchoi@calumet.purdue.edu 

Peter  P.  Chojenski  (1969)  Reference  Librarian; 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science.  B.S., 
Gannon  College,  1963.  M.L.S.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1968.  chojenpp@calumet.purdue.edu 

Gary  S.  Chulick  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  John  Carroll  University,  1977.  M.S., 
1979.  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
1988. 

Marilyn  M.  Cleland  (1990)  Director  of 
Composition;  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
B.S.Ed.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1965.  M.A., 
1978.  Ph.D.,  1989. 

John  J.  Coffey  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  B.A.,  Fordham  University, 
1976.  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1978.  Ph.D., 
1984.  coffey@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  J.  Colon  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Education.  B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967.  M.A., 
1972.  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Richard  J.  Combs  (1955-1991)  Chancellor 
Emeritus.  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
1951.  D.E.A.,  honoris  causa,  Purdue  University, 
1990. 

Judith  A.  Conedera  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Duquesne  University,  1977. 
M.S.N.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1989.  R.N., 
Indiana. 

Susan  E.  Conners  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programing. 
B.A.,  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph,  1990. 
M.S.Ed.,  Purdue  University,  1994. 
conners  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Susanne  S.  Cooper  (1985)  Head  Teacher, 
Charlotte  R.  Riley  Child  Center.  A. A.,  Purdue 
University,  1983.  B.A.,  1986. 

Karen  M.  Corey  (1963)  Reader  Services 
Librarian;  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science. 
A.B.,  Purdue  University,  1963.  M.L.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1973.  corey@calumet.purdue.edu 


Larry  M.  Crawford  (1962-1965,  1968)  Director, 
Counseling  Services;  Associate  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1960.  M.S.Ed., 
1961.  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,  1972. 

Elsa  Crites  (1996)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish.  B.A.,  Universidad  Nacional  Argentina, 
1970.  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1996. 

Ida  Cross  (1994)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.A.,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  1962. 
M.S.,  Chicago  State  University,  1971.  Ed.D., 
Vanderbilt  University,  1992. 

Jennifer  R.  Cruse  (1996)  Analyst/Programmer. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1995. 

Milan  Dakich  (1970)  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.S.,  Indiana  State  University, 
1953.  M.S.,  1964. 

Constance  L.  Dallas  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing.  A.A.S.,  Richard  J.  Daley  City  College, 
1983.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1986.  M.S.,  St. 
Xavier  University,  1989.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1995.  R.N.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Vytenis  B.  Damusis  (1970)  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.S.,  Wayne  State  University,  1964. 
M.A.,  1970.  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Bhaskar  J.  Das  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics.  B.Sc.,  Calcutta  University,  1982. 

M.Sc.,  1984.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi, 

1990.  dasbj@calumet.purdue.edu 

Hugh  G.  Daubek  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Management.  B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1958.  M.S., 
University  of  Utah,  1962.  M.B.A.,  1973.  Ph.D., 
1980.  daubekhg@calumet.purdue.edu 

Betty  J.  Davis  (1981-1994)  Professor  Emerita  of 
Human  Services.  B.S.,  Central  Washington  State 
College,  1968.  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1976. 
Ed.D.,  Ball  State  University,  1980. 

John  E.  Davis  (1969)  Professor  of  Education. 

B. S.,  Oregon  College  of  Education,  1956.  M.Ed., 
University  of  Oregon,  1961.  Ed.D.,  1964. 

Dena  Deanovich  (1993)  Director,  Developmental 
Studies.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1987.  M.A., 

1993. 

E.  Gene  DeFelice  (1970)  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  B.A.,  Hofstra  University,  1964. 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1967.  Ph.D.,  1971. 
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Donna  J.  Delph  (1970-1990)  Professor  Emerita  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1953.  M.A., 

1963.  Ed.D.,  1970. 

Martin  J.  Denkhoff  (1968)  Director  of  Budget 
and  Fiscal  Affairs.  B.S.,  Loyola  University,  1960. 

Bruce  E.  Derylo  (1992)  Analyst/Programmer. 

B.S.,  Miami  University,  1956.  M.B.A.,  Lewis 
University,  1990.  derylobe@calumet.purdue.edu 

David  J.  Detmer  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  Boston  University,  1980.  M.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1982.  Ph.D.,  1986. 

Mary  J.  Didelot  (1991)  Acting  Coordinator, 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Advising 
Center;  Visiting  Instructor  in  English.  B.S.,  Ball 
State  University,  1971.  M.S.,  Indiana  University, 
1973.  Ph.D.,  Walden  University,  1991. 

Ina  M.  Dillon  (1993)  Coordinator  of  Academic 
Advising.  B.A.,  Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph, 

1988.  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1993. 

John  Dimos  (1995)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Management.  B.A.,  Michigan  State  University, 

1964.  M.S.,  Indiana  University  Northwest,  1982. 
M.B.A.,  1988. 

Maurice  E.  Dixon  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication  and  Creative  Arts.  B.S.,  Ball  State 
University,  1959.  M.A.,  Purdue  University,  1964. 

Michael  K.  Dobberstein  (1986)  Associate 
Professor  of  English.  B.A.,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  1974.  M.A.,  1976.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah,  1981. 

Gayle  Dortch  (1978)  Administrative  Assistant. 

Leslie  E.  Dorworth  (1996)  Marine  Advisory 
Services  Specialist.  B.S.,  Lake  Superior  State 
University,  1985.  M.S.,  Old  Dominion  University, 

1989.  dorworth@calumet.purdue.edu 

Terence  J.  Dougherty  (1970)  Head,  Department 
of  Biological  Sciences;  Professor  of  Biology.  A.B., 
Villanova  University,  1954.  M.S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1965.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware, 
1970. 

Waltee  Douglas  (1977)  Counseling  Psychologist. 
B.A,  Roosevelt  University,  1963.  M.A.,  1968. 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1975.  M.Div.,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1988. 

Gregory  L.  Downen  (1992)  Cataloging  Technical 
Assistant.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1991. 
downen  @  calumet.purdue.edu 


Rose  M.  Dubec  (1993)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1974.  M.S., 
1993. 

Ervin  A.  Dudek  (1968)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Construction  Technology.  A.A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1967.  B.S.,  1968. 

Daniel  M.  Dunn  (1976)  Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs;  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.A.,  Wayne  State  University, 

1972.  M.A.,  1973.  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Lorraine  L.  Durham  ( 1 980)  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor,  durham @ calumet.purdue.edu 

Gary  W.  Edwards  (1990)  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Advancement.  B.A.,  Lincoln  Christian  College, 
1964.  M.A.,  Ball  State  University,  1972. 
pma_ed  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Izydor  Eisenstein  ( 1 969- 1 980)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Israel 
Institute  of  Technology  (Israel),  1940.  Dipl.Ing., 
1942.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1969. 

Maurice  Eisenstein  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1971. 
M.A.,  1976.  Ph.D.,  1993. 
m_eisens@calumet.purdue.edu 

Theresa  M.  Ek  (1992)  Financial  Aid 
Administrative  Specialist.  B.A.,  Loyola  University, 

1973.  ek@calumet.purdue.edu 

William  D.  Ellison  (1995)  Lab  Coordinator.  A.S., 
Purdue  University,  1993.  B.S.,  1994. 
wde  @  calumet  .purdue.edu 

Anthony  D.  Elmendorf  (1991)  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1975.  Ph.D.,  1979. 
aelmendo@math.purdue.edu 

Philip  H.  Empey  (1970-1981,  1984)  Associate 
Professor  of  Management.  B.A.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1967.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1971. 
M.S.,  De  Paul  University,  1988.  C.P.A.,  Indiana, 
empey  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

E.  Eugene  Engle  (1966-1991)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Accounting.  A.B.,  Drury  College,  1946.  M.B.A., 
New  York  University,  1950.  C.P.A.,  Indiana. 

M.  Gwendolyn  Engle  (1965-1991)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Nursing.  Diploma,  Holy  Cross  School 
of  Nursing,  1954.  B.S.,  St.  Mary’s  College,  1956. 
M.S.,  Marquette  University,  1961.  R.N.,  Indiana. 
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Donald  A.  Erwin  (1975)  Manager  of  Student 
Information  Support.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1969.  B.S.,  1971. 
erwinda@calumet.purdue.edu 

Cynthia  J.  Etsler  (1995)  Coordinator  of 
Elementary  Science  Support  Center.  A.A.,  Jackson 
Community  College,  1969.  B.S.,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  1971.  M.A.,  1975. 

Roy  E.  Evans,  Jr.  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering.  B.S.,  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
1963.  B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1968. 
M.A.,  1972.  M.A.,  Roosevelt  University,  1978. 
Registered  Architect,  Illinois.  P.E.,  Illinois. 
evans@calumet.purdue.edu 

Gideon  Falk  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of 
Management.  B.A.,  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem,  1965.  M.B.A.,  1970.  M.A.,  Stanford 
University,  1970.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1978.  gideon@calumet.purdue.edu 

Geralyn  A.  Farley  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional,  and  Tourism 
Management.  B.A.,  Clarke  College,  1975.  M.H.S., 
Governors  State  University,  1984.  M.B.A.,  Indiana 
University,  1994. 

Omer  Farook  (1984)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  L.M.E., 
Government  Polytechnic  (India),  1970.  B.S.M.E., 
Chicago  Technical  College,  1973.  B.S.E.E.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1978.  M.S.E.E.,  1983. 

Ruth  S.  Faur  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  Diploma,  St.  Luke  School  of  Nursing, 
1963.  B.S.N.,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  1968.  M.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1971. 
R.N.,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York. 

Lori  S.  Feldman  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Management.  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1987. 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  1992. 
feldman  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Rita  A.  Fields  (1992)  Director,  Dietetic  AP4; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S., 
Purdue  University,  1973.  M.S.,  1981.  R.D., 

Indiana. 

Renee  Z.  Fife  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1981.  B.S.N., 
Rush  University,  1983.  M.S.N.,  1985.  R.N., 

Illinois,  Indiana. 


Gilbert  R.  Fischer  ( 1 964- 1981)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Philosophy.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College, 
1938.  Mus.B.,  1940.  Mus.M.,  North  Texas  State 
University,  1949.  A.M.,  1950.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1962. 

Bereneice  A.  Fitzner-Varnau  (1978)  Coordinator, 
Services  for  Students  With  Disabilities.  B.A., 
Indiana  University,  1972. 

Michael  J.  Flannery  (1982)  Coordinator,  RHIT 
Program;  Professor  of  Restaurant,  Hotel, 
Institutional,  and  Tourism  Management.  Cert., 

Navy  Class  A  Commissary  School,  1972.  A.A.S., 
Schenectady  County  Community  College,  1977. 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1980.  M.P.S.,  1981. 

Karen  L.  Fontaine  (1982)  Professor  of  Nursing. 
Diploma,  Lutheran  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
1966.  B.A.,  Valparaiso  University,  1966.  M.S.N., 
Rush  University,  1977.  R.N.,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana. 

Roy  O.  Foreman  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1971.  M.S.,  1973. 
foreman@calumet.purdue.edu 

Carole  L.  Fozkos  (1987)  Administrative 
Assistant.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1993. 
fozkoscl@calumet.purdue.edu 

Mary  Ann  Frenchik  (1994)  Academic 
Coordinator,  Student  Support  Services.  B.A., 
Calumet  College  of  St.  Joseph,  1988. 
frenchik  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

John  E.  Friend  (1980)  Director,  Athletics, 
Intramurals,  and  Recreation  with  the  Rank  of 
Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  David  Lipscomb 
College,  1957.  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1958. 

Dean  M.  Friermood  (1988)  Director,  Purchasing 
and  General  Services.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1974.  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1978. 

Richard  R.  Fryer  (1960-1988)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Western  Michigan 
University,  1939.  M.S.,  Loyola  University,  1967. 

Jonathan  M.  Furdek  (1974)  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics.  B.S.,  Marquette  University,  1968. 
M.A.,  1970.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1974. 
furdek@calumet.purdue.edu 

Edward  C.  Gallett  (1954-1987)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology. 
B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1947.  M.S., 
1964. 
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Lois  M.  Gamble  (1990)  Academic  Counselor. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1986.  B.S.,  1988.  M.A., 
1990. 

Maria  Luisa  Garcia-Verdugo  (1996)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish.  B.A.,  Universidad  de 
Extremadura,  Spain,  1981.  M.A.,  Michigan  State 
University,  1985.  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York,  1991. 

Carol  B.  Gartner  (1986)  Professor  of  English. 

B. A.,  Cornell  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1956.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  1957.  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science,  1970. 
cgartner@calumet.purdue.edu 

Shirley  A.  Gaston  (1984)  Administrative 
Assistant.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1992. 
gastonsa@calumet.purdue.edu 

Betty  G.  Gawthrop  (1967-1988)  Professor 
Emerita  of  English.  B.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1949.  B.A.,  1963.  M.A.,  1966.  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1973. 

Roger  A.  Geimer  (1966)  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  St.  Mary’s  College,  1954.  M.A., 
Marquette  University,  1956.  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 
University,  1965. 

Peggy  S.  Gerard  (1982)  Master's  Degree  Program 
Coordinator;  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 
B.S.N.,  Rush  University,  1976.  M.S.N.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1982.  D.N.Sc.,  Rush  University,  1993. 
R.N.,  Indiana,  Illinois. 

Howard  L.  Gerber  (1982)  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956. 
M.S.E.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1963. 
Ph.D.,  1972.  P.E.,  Illinois. 

Lowell  C.  Gibson  (1958-1992)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1943.  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1949.  Ph.D., 
1952. 

William  V.  Giddings  (1970)  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Students;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  DePauw  University,  1963.  M.A.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1964.  Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1970. 

Catherine  M.  Gillotti  (1996)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  Dayton, 
1990.  M.A.,  1993.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1996. 


Donna  R.  Gierse  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Valparaiso 
University,  1975.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Rhoda  M.  Givens  (1972-73,  1975-1992) 

Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing.  A.A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1967.  B.S.,  1972.  M.S.N.,  Saint  Xavier 
University,  1979.  R.N.,  Indiana,  Kentucky. 

Walter  F.  Glowicki  (1976-1987)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering  Technology.  B.C.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1951.  M.C.E., 
1959.  M.Sc.,  University  of  Rochester,  1969. 

Janice  A.  Golub-Reynolds  (1994)  Assistant 
Director,  Career  Development  and  Placement. 

B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1990.  M.S.,  1994. 

Richard  L.  Gonzales  ( 1 969)  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.E.E.,  Bradley 
University,  1960.  M.S.E.E.,  1963.  Ph.D., 

University  of  Illinois,  1966. 

Lee  R.  Goodman  (1967-1995)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Communication.  B.S.,  Indiana  State  University, 
1955.  M.S.,  1965. 

Lisa  J.  Goodnight  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1986. 
Ph.D.,  1993.  M.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
1988. 

Kaliappan  Gopalan  (1985)  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.E.,  P.S.G.  University 
of  Madras  (India),  1971.  M.Tech.,  Indian  Institute 
of  Technology  (Kanpur),  1974.  Ph.D.,  Akron 
University,  1983. 

Richard  D.  Gordner  (1992)  Systems 
Programmer.  B.A.,  Western  Washington  State 
College,  1976.  gordner@calumet.purdue.edu 

Marsha  Gordon  (1994)  Admissions  Specialist. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1970.  M.S.,  1972. 

Mickie  Gore  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1975.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Sarah  E.  Gorski  (1976)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1951.  M.A., 
Northeastern  Illinois  State  University,  1968. 

Patricia  Grady  (1988)  Admissions  Specialist. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1985.  M.P.A.,  1987. 
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Margaret  A.  Grant  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.A.,  Northwest  Nazarene  College, 
1971.  Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University,  1995. 

Donald  L.  Gray  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1986.  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1988. 

Ph.D.,  1990. 

John  L.  Gray  (1995)  Counselor/Tutor 
Coordinator.  B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University, 

1993. 

La  Von  C.  Green  (1984)  Head,  Department  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming; 
Associate  Professor  of  Information  Systems  and 
Computer  Programming.  B.A.,  Valparaiso 
University,  1965.  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1970.  lavon@calumet.purdue.edu 

Michael  Y.  Greenwich  (1988)  Associate  Professor 
of  Statistics.  B.S.,  University  of  Toronto,  1983. 
M.S.,  1984.  Ph.D.,  1987. 

Anthony  M.  Gregory  (1983)  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  Technology.  A.A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1977.  B.S.,  1979.  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  1987.  Registered  Land  Surveyor, 
Illinois,  Indiana. 

Kenneth  E.  Griswold  (1967-1987)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Education.  B.S.,  North  Dakota  State 
University,  1950.  M.Ed.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1958.  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College,  1961. 

Manfred  W.  H.  Grote  (1967)  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1960.  M.A.,  1962.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland, 
1967. 

Anthony  G.  Gunia  (1995)  Financial  Aid  System 
Specialist.  B.Mus.Ed.,  VanderCook  College  of 
Music,  1979.  M.S.,  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
1989.  gunia@calumet.purdue.edu 

Parshotam  D.  Gupta  (1968)  Professor  of  Physics. 
B.S.,  Panjab  University  (India),  1958.  M.S.,  1959. 
M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1963. 

Ph.D.,  Camegie-Mellon  University,  1968. 

Satish  K.  Gupta  (1966)  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  Meerut  College  (India),  1952.  M.S., 
University  of  Delhi  (India),  1954.  M.S.,  Agra 
University  (India),  1956.  M.S.,  Northwestern 
University,  1962.  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1966. 


James  M.  Gurchek  ( 1 990)  Supervisor  of  Audio 
Visual  Services  &  Video  Systems  Engineer.  A.A.S., 
DeVry  Institute  of  Technology,  1989.  A. S.,  Purdue 
University,  1996.  gurchek@calumet.purdue.edu 

Steve  Gyure  (1992)  Associate  Director,  Physical 
Facilities  -  Maintenance.  B.S.M.E.,  Tri-State 
University,  1978.  M.B.A.,  Indiana  University, 

1995.  srvadt@calumet.purdue.edu 

Judith  L.  Hack  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of 
Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional,  and  Tourism 
Management.  B.A.,  Clarke  College,  1969.  M.S., 
Purdue  University,  1976.  Ed.D.,  Andrews 
University,  1993.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Kelvin  Hagan  (1993)  Electronics  Supervisor, 
Departments  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
and  Engineering.  A.A.S,  Purdue  University,  1989. 
B.S.,  1993. 

Julie  Hagemann  (1994)  Coordinator  of  Basic 
Writing;  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  B.A.,  Iowa 
State  University,  1981.  B.S.,  1981.  M.A., 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1983.  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1995. 

John  M.  Hall  (1995)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Spanish.  B.A.,  University  of  West  Florida,  1992. 
M.A.,  Florida  State  University,  1994. 

Roy  L.  Hamilton  (1988)  Director,  McNair 
Achievement  Program.  B.A.,  Morehouse  College, 
1980.  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1981. 
hamilton@calumet.purdue.edu 

Meivyn  D.  Harding  (1993)  Director,  Educational 
Talent  Search.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1988. 
M.A.,  1990.  harding@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Constance  A.  Harris  (1991)  Senior 
Analyst/Training  Specialist.  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana,  1979.  M.S.,  De  Paul  University, 
1992.  harrisca@calumet.purdue.edu 

Janine  R.  Harrison  (1993)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
English.  B.A.,  Roosevelt  University,  1991.  M.A., 
Purdue  University  Calumet,  1993. 

Walter  Hartmann  ( 1 957-1 988)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Psychology.  M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1949. 

Judy  J.  Hartz  (1981)  Business  Administrator, 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A.A.S., 

Purdue  University,  1987.  B.S.,  1990. 


Bret  L.  Hathaway  (1996)  Building  Services 
Supervisor. 
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Robert  C.  Hayes  (1956-1983)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  B.S.,  Ball  State 
University,  1949.  M.A.,  1956. 

Frank  D.  Hays  (1946-1978)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Economics.  Ph.B.,  Niagara  University,  1935. 
M.A.,  1936. 

Lorna  L.  Hecker  (1992)  Associate  Professor  of 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy.  A.S.,  Highland 
Community  College,  1982.  B.S.,  Western  Illinois 
University,  1984.  M.S.,  1987.  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1991. 

Catherine  M.  Held  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1984.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Toma  I.  Hentea  (1983)  Acting  Head,  Department 
of  Engineering;  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Timisoara  (Romania),  1966.  M.S.,  University  of 
Califomia-Berkeley,  1975.  Ph.D.,  1977. 

H.  Roland  Heydegger  (1970)  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York  - 
Queens  College,  1956.  M.S.,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1958.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 

1968. 

James  B.  Higley  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Manufacturing  Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision.  B.S.M.E.,  Purdue  University,  1985. 
M.S.M.E.,  1987.  P.E.,  Indiana, 
higley  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Jacqueline  B.  Hill  (1980)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Work.  A.B.,  Central  State  University,  1963. 
M.S.S.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1971. 
M.P.H.,  University  of  Illinois,  1996. 

Judy  A.  Hill  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming. 
A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1971.  B.S.,  1978.  M.S., 
1983.  Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1993. 
hillja@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  J.  Hill  (1970-1990)  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Auburn  University,  1957.  M.S., 
1958.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1970. 

Denise  Anderson  Hitt  (1986)  Head  Teacher, 
Charlotte  R.  Riley  Child  Center.  A.A.,  Purdue 
University,  1983.  B.A.,  1986. 

Bernard  H.  Holicky  (1966  -  West  Lafayette,  1963) 
Director,  Library  Services;  Professor  of  Library 
Science.  A.B.,  Ohio  University,  1959.  M.S.L.S., 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  1961. 
holicky  @  calumet.purdue.edu 


Lisa  A.  Hollingsworth  (1996)  Visiting  Instructor 
in  Psychology.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1982. 
M.S.,  1985 

Lisa  Hopp  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing. 
B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  1978.  B.S.N.,  Rush 
University,  1979.  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago,  1988.  Ph.D.,  1992. 

Robert  E.  Hopper  (1985)  Director  for 
Information  Technology  Systems.  A.A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1966.  B.S.,  1968.  M.S.,  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  1972. 
hopper@calumet.purdue.edu 

Henry  Hosek,  Jr.  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University, 
1958.  M.A.,  1960. 

Akram  Hossain  ( 1 987)  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology.  B.S.E.E.,  University  of 
Chittagong,  1973.  M.S.E.E.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University-College  Station,  1987. 

Nasser  Houshangi  ( 1 989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1981.  M.S.,  1984.  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1989. 

Dolores  M.  Huffman  (1981)  Associate  Professor 
of  Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Indiana  State  University,  1971. 
M.A.L.S.,  Valparaiso  University,  1975.  M.S.N., 
Saint  Xavier  University,  1980.  R.N.,  Illinois, 
Indiana. 

Linda  Hus  (1993)  Director,  Teacher  Education 
Services  &  Licensing  Advisor.  B.S.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1990.  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1994. 

Jamaluddin  H.  Husain  (1989)  Director, 
Entrepreneurship  Center;  Associate  Professor  of 
Management.  B.S.E.,  Pakistan  University  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  1970.  M.C.C., 
University  of  The  Philippines,  1973.  M.S.,  1976. 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1989. 
jhhusain  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Michael  Infante,  Jr.  (1988)  Audio  Visual 
Coordinator.  A.S.,  Lansing  Community  College, 
1986.  A.S.,  1988.  infantem@calumet.purdue.edu 

Fahima  Ali  Jackson  (1990)  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1985. 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1987. 
Ph.D.,  1992 

Janet  H.  Jackson  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1954.  M.A., 
1969.  Ph.D.,  1980. 
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Edassery  V.  James  (1976)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.A.,  University  of  Kerala  (India), 
I960-  M.A.,  1962.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1972. 

Ulrike  Jannausch  (1996)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
German.  B.A.,  Governors  State  University,  1977. 
M.A.,  Purdue  University  Calumet,  1987. 

Sinban  Jen  (1962-1987)  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.,  National 
Hunan  University  (China),  1943.  M.S.,  Kansas 
State  University,  1955. 

Carl  F.  Jenks  (1976  -  West  Lafayette,  1968) 
Professor  of  Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1965.  M.S., 
1970.  Ph.D.,  1976. 

E.  James  Jennings  (1978)  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics.  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University,  1969. 
M.A.,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1973.  Ph.D., 
1979.  Jennings @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Dorothy  E.  Johnson  (1969-1986)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Education.  B.A.,  City  University  of 
New  York  -  Queens  College,  1941.  M.A.,  New 
York  University,  1947.  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1962.  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Nancy  K.  Johnson  (1995)  Director  of  Annual 
Giving.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1967. 

Nancy  L.  Johnson  (1986)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Illinois  State  University,  1969. 
M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1972. 
johnsonn@calumet.purdue.edu 

Suseeia  Johnson  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.C., 
University  of  Kerala  (India),  1974.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Kathryn  A.  Johnston  (1994)  Bibliographic 
Instruction  Librarian;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Library  Science.  B.A.,  Earlham  College,  1985. 
M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill, 

1 989.  Johnston @calumet.purdue.edu 

Kurt  A.  Jordan  (1989)  Lead  Systems 
Programmer.  A.A.S.,  Indiana  Vocational  Technical 
College,  1983.  Jordanka@calumet.purdue.edu 

Miriam  J.  Joyce  (1993)  Associate  Professor  of 
History.  B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1958.  B.R.E., 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  1958.  M.A., 
Manhattan  College,  1974.  Ph.D.,  Fordham 
University,  1979. 


Cathi  G.  Kadow  (1995)  Academic  Advisor.  A. A., 
South  Suburban  College,  1987.  A.S.,  1988.  B.A., 
Purdue  University,  1990.  M.A.,  1992. 

Yahya  R.  Kamalipour  (1986)  Professor  of 
Communication.  A. A.,  Marshalltown  Community 
College,  1975.  B.S.,  Mankato  State  University, 

1977.  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Superior, 

1978.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia, 

1 986.  kamaliyr@calumet.purdue.edu 

Deborah  L.  Kark  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1970.  B.S., 
1978.  M.S.,  1985. 

Albert  L.  Kaye  (1967-1974)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Metallurgical  Engineering  Technology.  S.B., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1931.  S.M., 
1932.  Sc.D.,  1934. 

Morey  A.  Kays  (1974)  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  Technology.  B.S.I.E.,  Western 
Michigan  University,  1965.  M.B.A.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1970.  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1974.  kays@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Edward  P.  Keleher  (1966)  Professor  of  History. 
B.S.,  St.  Louis  University,  1957.  A.M.,  1959. 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Patricia  L.  Kelly-Heidenthal  (1979)  Associate 
Professor  of  Nursing.  G.N.,  St.  Margaret  Hospital, 
1962.  B.S.N.,  De  Paul  University,  1969.  M.S.N., 
Loyola  University,  1975.  R.N.,  Indiana,  Illinois. 

Kathleen  A.  Kick  (1988)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing.  Diploma,  Holy  Cross  School  of  Nursing, 
1962.  B.S.N.,  University  of  Dayton,  1964.  M.S., 
Purdue  University,  1985.  R.N.,  Indiana. 

Barbara  E.  Kienbaum  ( 1 967)  Professor  of 
German.  B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1963. 
M.A.,  1966.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Yulian  Kin  (1983)  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  M.S.M.E.,  Institute  of  Petrochemical 
and  Gas  Industry  (USSR),  1958.  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Dwight  R.  Kirkpatrick  (1976)  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1957.  M.S., 
1960.  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Thomas  R.  Koenig  (1970)  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  Villanova  University,  1957. 
M.A.,  De  Paul  University,  1965.  Ph.D.,  Louvain 
University  (Belgium),  1967. 
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Dennis  P.  Korchek  (1973-76,  1981)  Head, 
Department  of  Construction  Technology;  Professor 
of  Architectural  Technology.  B.Arch.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1969.  M.S.Arch.,  1972. 
Reg.  Arch.,  Wisconsin,  Indiana.  N.C.A.R.B. 
Certified. 

Nancy  B.  Korchek  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Loyola  University,  1976.  M.S.N., 
Governors  State  University,  1979. 

Linda  A.  Kosteba  (1989)  Electronic  Publishing 
and  Graphic  Design  Specialist.  A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1985.  B.A.,  1988. 

David  Kozel  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.E.E.,  Purdue 
University,  1980.  M.S.E.E.,  1981.  Ph.D.,  1991. 

Roger  Kraft  (1994)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1977. 

B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1982.  M.A.,  1985.  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1990. 
roger  @  math .  n  wu .  edu 

Michael  J.  Kull  (1987)  Director,  Physical 
Facilities.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1972. 
mjkull@calumet.purdue.edu 

Donald  R.  Kurtz  (1968-1994)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Programming.  A.A.S.,  Lyons  Township  Junior 
College,  1959.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1961. 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1967. 

George  L.  Kvitek  (1982)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.E.E., 
University  of  Illinois,  1949.  M.S.E.E.,  1950.  M.S., 
1951. 

Nero  Lawrence  (1995)  Counselor/Tutor 
Coordinator.  A.B.,  Lane  College,  1967. 

Albert  L.  Lawson  (1971)  Registrar  with  the  Rank 
of  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Indiana  State 
University,  1958.  M.S.,  1963. 
llawson  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Howard  1.  Lee  ( 1 966- 1 984)  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1964.  M.A.,  Roosevelt  University, 

1971. 

Harry  Lepinske  (1993)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Management.  B.A.,  De  Paul  University,  1951. 


Saul  Lerner  (1967)  Head,  Department  of  History 
and  Political  Science;  Professor  of  History.  B.A., 
Youngstown  University,  1958.  M.A.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1961.  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Judith  A.  Leslie  (1976)  Associate  Professor  of 
Creative  Arts.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1964. 
M.S.,  1965. 

Janet  S.  Levihn  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Ball  State 
University,  1976.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Lynda  G.  Levin  (1993)  Laboratory  Coordinator. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1970.  M.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1987.  levin@calumet.purdue.edu 

Larry  L.  Liddle  (1981)  Director,  Student 
Activities;  Head  Coach,  Men’s  Basketball.  M.S., 
Hanover  College,  1957.  M.Ed.,  Xavier  University, 

1972. 

Arlyn  L.  Lindskog  (1978)  Associate  Professor  of 
Management.  B.A.,  Valparaiso  University,  1964. 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1966.  B.A.,  Calumet 
College  of  St.  Joseph,  1975.  M.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1979.  C.P.A.,  Illinois, 
lindskog  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Maria  O.  Longas  (1987)  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
A. A.,  City  University  of  New  York,  1969.  B.A., 
Hunter  College,  1971.  M.S.,  New  York  University, 

1973.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

William  C.  Lordan  (1962)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Wesleyan  University,  1954. 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955. 

Jin  Lu  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  B.A., 
Beijing  University,  China,  1985.  M.A.,  Universite 
de  Paris  Ill-Sorbonne  Nouvelle,  Beijing  University, 
China,  1988.  Ph.D.,  Boston  College,  May  1995. 

Wesley  K.  Lukoshus  (1985)  Director,  University 
Relations.  B.A.,  Culver-Stockton  College,  1974. 
M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1989. 

Mark  Mabrito  ( 1 989)  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  Northeastern  Illinois  University, 
1982.  M.S.,  Illinois  State  University,  1984.  D.A., 
1989. 

Jose  C.  Madrigal  (1995)  Fitness  Center  Exercise 
Specialist.  B.A.,  Manchester  College,  1989,  M.S., 
Northeastern  Illinois,  1992. 

Carol  Magliola  (1984)  Auto-Tutorial  Laboratory 
Coordinator.  B.S.,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1966. 
R.N.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
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Surjit  S.  Mahil  (1982)  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.A.,  Punjab  University  (India),  1958. 
B.Sc.,  1962.  M.Sc.,  University  of  Warwick  (U.K.), 
1971.  Ph.D.,  Coventry  (Lanchester)  Polytechnic 
(U.K.),  1979. 

Marc  K.  Malone  (1991)  Counselor.  B.A., 
Morehouse  College,  1989.  M.S.Ed.,  Purdue 
University,  1995.  malonemk@calumet.purdue.edu 

Barbara  Mania-Farnell  (1994)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology.  B.S.,  De  Paul  University, 
1984.  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1986.  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University,  1992. 
bmania@calumet.purdue.edu 

John  Maniotes  (1963)  Professor  of  Information 
Systems  and  Computer  Programming.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1957.  M.S.,  1958.  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Lakshman  B.  Mapa  (1987)  Associate  Professor 
of  Industrial  Engineering  Technology.  H.N.Dipl., 
Southampton  College  (England),  1970.  B.S., 
Birkenhead  College  (England),  1973.  Ph.D., 
University  of  Manchester  (England),  1976. 
mapa@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Grace  E.  Mark  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1989.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Raymond  Martinez  ( 1 99 1 )  Academic 
Coordinator.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1990. 

Denise  A.  Mattix  (1992)  Programmer/Analyst. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1992. 

Elizabeth  T.  Maynard  (1993)  Horticulture 
Regional  Extension  Specialist.  B.A.,  Amherst 
College,  1982.  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1988. 
Ph.D.,  1992. 

Charles  J.  McAllister  ( 1 962- 1991)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Architectural  Technology.  B.S.Arch., 
University  of  Illinois,  1953.  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  1966.  Reg.  Arch.,  Illinois. 

Linda  J.  McClaughry-Erwin  (1990)  Director, 
Career  Development  and  Placement.  B.A.,  Purdue 
University,  1986.  M.S.,  1991. 

Deanna  D.  McDunn  (1995)  Assistant  Bursar. 

B. S.,  Purdue  University,  1989.  C.P.A.,  1989. 

Paul  T.  McGrath  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics.  B.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University, 

1979.  M.A.,  1982.  Ph.D.,  1988. 
pmcgrat@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 


Ellen  M.  McGuire  (1978)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 

1966.  M.S.N.,  University  of  Illinois,  1978.  R.N., 
Indiana,  Illinois,  elenm@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Paul  M.  McGuinness  ( 1 996)  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Recruitment.  B.A.,  Saint  Joseph’s 
College,  1987.  M.A.,  Governor’s  State  University, 
1992. 

John  P.  McLaughlin  (1969)  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics  Education.  B.S.,  East  Texas  State 
University,  1954.  M.Ed.,  University  of  Texas, 

1960.  Ph.D.,  1969.jpmclaug@calumet.purdue.edu 

David  A.  McLees  (1990)  Computer  Aided  Design 
Coordinator.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1988.  B.S., 
1989.  mclees@calumet.purdue.edu 

Barbara  M.  Meeker  (1966-1986)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Architectural  Technology.  A.B., 

DePauw  University,  1952. 

Robert  R.  Merkovsky  (1987)  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1978. 
M.S.,  West  Virginia  University,  1979.  Ph.D., 
Dalhousie  University,  1988. 
merk@calumet.purdue.edu 

Sarah  A.  Merrill  (1992)  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  Skidmore  College,  1971.  M.S., 
Georgetown  University,  1974.  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1987. 

Henry  J.  Merry  (1962-1974)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Political  Science.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1931.  LL.B.,  1936.  M.A.,  American  University, 
1952.  LL.M.,  Harvard  University,  1954.  Ph.D., 
University  of  London  (England),  1957. 

Michael  L.  Mick  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming. 
B.A.,  Greenville  College,  1982.  M.S.,  Washington 
University,  1988.  mick@calumet.purdue.edu 

Thomas  Mihail  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1970.  M.S., 
1973.  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1983. 

Lynn  M.  Miskovich-Riddle  (1981)  Associate 
Professor  of  Nursing.  A.S.N.,  Purdue  University, 
1976.  B.S.N.,  1978.  M.S.N.,  Saint  Xavier 
University,  1981.  R.N.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Jal  J.  Mistri  (1974)  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs.  B.A.,  University  of  Bombay 
(India),  1954.  M.A.,  1956.  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University,  1980. 
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Zenobia  J.  Mistri  (1977)  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  University  of  Bombay  (India),  1960. 
M.A.,  1964.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1977. 

George  R.  Mitchell  ( 1 966- 1 989)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1947.  M.S.,  1948.  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Marlon  R.  Mitchell  (1995)  Instructional 
Specialist.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1993.  M.S., 
1995. 

Amlan  Mitra  (1995)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Economics.  B.S.,  St.  Xavier  University,  1982. 

M.S.,  University  of  Calcutta,  1984.  M.A.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1992. 

Masoud  Mojtahed  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Pars  College 
(Tehran),  1975.  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1979. 
Ph.D.,  1984. 

Ellen  M.  Moore  (1978)  Associate  Degree 
Program  Coordinator;  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Indiana  University,  1969. 
M.H.S.N.,  Governors  State  University,  1977.  R.N., 
Indiana,  Illinois. 

Michael  R.  Moore  (1983)  Dean,  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
1966.  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1970.  Ph.D., 
1973.  mikemoore@calumet.purdue.edu 

Joseph  Morales  ( 1 985)  Supervisor  of  Hardware 
Services.  A.A.S.,  Indiana  Vocational  Technical 
College,  1984. 

Peggy  A.  Moran  ( 1 965- 1 990)  Professor  Emerita 
of  English.  B.A.,  Roosevelt  University,  1964. 

M.A.,  De  Paul  University,  1965. 

Colette  Morrow  (1994)  Director,  Women’s 
Studies  Program;  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
B.A.,  University  of  St.  Thomas,  1983.  M.Ed., 
University  of  Houston,  1987.  Ph.D.,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1994. 

Rose  M.  Most  (1989)  Bursar.  A.A.S.,  Kankakee 
Community  College,  1979.  B.A.,  Governors  State 
University,  1988.  mostrm@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  Moyer  (1994)  Facilities  Planning 
Coordinator.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1992.  B.S., 
1994.  moyer@calumet.purdue.edu 

Linda  S.  Mura  (1973)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology.  A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1966.  M.S., 
Purdue  University,  1968.  Ph.D.,  1973. 


Catherine  M.  Murphy  (1968)  Head,  Department 
of  Mathematics,  Computer  Science  and  Statistics; 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  Regis  College, 
1962.  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1965. 
Ph.D.,  1968.  murphycm@calumet.purdue.edu 

Reza  A.  Najaf-Zadeh  (1994)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics.  B.S.,  Tehran  University  of  Teacher 
Education,  1977.  M.S.,  Lehigh  University,  1980. 
Ph.D.,  1987. 

Gregory  P.  Neff  ( 1 984)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1964.  M.A.,  1966.  M.S., 
1968.  M.S.M.E.,  Michigan  State  University,  1982. 
P.E.,  Indiana,  neff@calumet.purdue.edu 

Nils  K.  Nelson  (1962-1991)  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  Missouri-Rolla, 

1946.  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1947.  Ph.D., 
1949. 

Gary  H.  Newsom  (1965)  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Administrative  Services.  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1964.  newsomgh@calumet.purdue.edu 

Dawn  M.  Niedner  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.S.,  Marquette  University,  1970. 
M.A.,  Valparaiso  University,  1974.  M.S.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1981.  Ph.D.,  1983. 

Robyn  L.  Niedzwiedz  (1995)  Undergraduate 
Elementary  Education  Advisor  &  Coordinator. 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1992. 

Joann  P.  Niffenegger  (1992)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Early  Childhood  Development.  B.S.,  University 
of  Rio  Grande,  1969.  M.A.,  Murray  State 
University,  1982.  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  1991. 

Kathleen  A.  Nix  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1972.  B.S., 
1979.  M.S.,  1985. 

Dean  E.  Nold  (1984-IUPU  Fort  Wayne,  1964) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology.  M.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
1955.  M.S.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1963. 
P.E.,  Indiana,  New  Jersey. 

Donald  E.  Norris  (1969-1976)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Supervision.  B.S.,  Northwestern  University, 

1940. 

Gisele  Casanova  Oates  ( 1 990)  Acting 
Coordinator,  Ethnic  Studies  Program;  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology.  B.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  1982.  M.A.,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1986.  Ph.D.,  1989. 
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Cyril  Pat  Obi  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Management.  H.N.D.,  Institute  of  Management  and 
Technology,  Nigeria,  1980.  M.B.A.,  Southwest 
Texas  State  University,  1985.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Mississippi,  1989.  obi@calumet.purdue.edu 

Ralph  Ocon  (1983)  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer;  Associate 
Professor  of  Organizational  Leadership  and 
Supervision.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1975.  M.S., 
1977.  M.A.T.,  1978.  J.D.,  Indiana  University,  1982. 

Mary  Beth  O’Connor  (1989)  Associate  Professor 
of  Communication.  B.A.,  Mundelein  College, 

1985.  M.A.,  Governors  State  University,  1988. 

Robert  C.  Ogden  (1979)  Network  Manager. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1978.  B.S.,  1984. 

Nancy  R.  O’Keefe  (1993)  Laboratory 
Coordinator.  B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1988.  M.A., 
Purdue  University,  1992. 
okeefe  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Laurie  Orlich  (1970-1991)  Professor  Emerita  of 
Nursing.  Diploma,  Gary  Methodist  Hospital,  1948. 

B. S.,  De  Paul  University,  1959.  M.S.,  1960.  R.N., 
Indiana. 

Jack  H.  Packer  (1964-1991)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Engineering  Graphics.  B.S.M.E.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1946.  M.S.E.G.,  1969. 

Bipin  K.  Pai  (1979)  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology 
(Madras,  India),  1972.  M.S.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1973.  Ph.D.  1978. 

Jaming  Pan  ( 1 960)  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  Taiwan  Normal  University  (China), 
1955.  M.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1960.  Ph.D., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1971. 

Samuel  D.  Paravonian  (1968-1993)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Education.  A.B.,  Wheaton  College, 
1951.  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1952.  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1966. 

James  R.  Pardonek  (1992)  LAN  Specialist. 

Andrew  J.  Parker,  Sr.  (1964-1980)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Industrial  Education.  B.S.T.,  Purdue 
University,  1940.  B.S.I.E.,  1940.  M.S.,  1952. 


Thomas  W.  Pavkov  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.A.,  Summit  Christian  College,  1980. 
M.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1983.  Ph.D., 

Northwestern  University,  1991. 
tpavkov@calumet.purdue.edu 

M.  Beth  Pellicciotti  (1980)  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Enrollment  Management.  B.A., 
Syracuse  University,  1972.  M.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1980.  pellicmb@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  L.  Peloquin  ( 1 968)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1962. 
M.S.,  Stanford  University,  1964.  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Califomia-Santa  Barbara,  1971. 
peloquin  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Michael  W.  Pelter  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  B.S.,  Juniata  College,  1982.  M.S., 
Shippensburg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1984. 
Ph.D.,  Miami  University,  1987. 

Douglas  Petcher  ( 1 994)  Director  of  Writing 
Tutorial  Lab;  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  B.A., 
Bridgewater  College,  1974.  M.A.,  University  of 
Virginia,  1976.  M.Ed.,  James  Madison  University, 
1983. 

Royce  A.  Peterson  (1986)  Assistant  Manager, 
Purchasing  and  General  Services.  B.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1968. 

Luba  A.  Petryna-Balacky  (1987)  Business 
Administrator,  School  of  Professional  Studies. 

B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1985.  M.S.,  1989. 
petryna@calumet.purdue.edu 

John  R.  Phillips  (1967)  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1957.  M.A., 
Harvard  University,  1959.  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Travis  J.  Phillips  (1966-1985)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Chemistry.  B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
1941.  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1948.  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1958. 

David  F.  Pick  ( 1 990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.S.,  Old  Dominion  University,  1975. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1984. 

Doris  F.  Pierce  (1962-1994)  Professor  Emerita  of 
Political  Science.  B.A.,  East  Central  Oklahoma 
State  College,  1949.  LL.B.  (Retroactive  Change  to 
J.D.,  1971),  University  of  Oklahoma,  1951.  M.A., 
1954. 


Kent  A.  Pierce  ( 1 986)  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.S.,  Fort  Hays  State,  1972.  M.S., 
1974.  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State,  1986. 
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Edward  S.  Pierson  (1982)  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chancellor  for  Environmental  Affairs; 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.E.E., 
Syracuse  University,  1958.  M.S.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1960.  Sc.D.,  1964. 

Henry  M.  Plawecki  (1983)  Professor  of  Nursing. 
B.S.,  Illinois  Benedictine  College,  1965.  M.A., 
University  of  Iowa,  1970.  Ed.S.,  1971.  Ph.D., 

1974.  B.S.N.,  Creighton  College,  1978.  M.S.N., 
Lewis  University,  1985. 

Amy  L.  Pleasant  (1993)  Wellness  Program 
Coordinator.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1991. 

Joanne  M.  Pluckebaum  ( 1 987)  Associate 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1960.  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1963.  R.D.,  Illinois. 

Kenneth  S.  Pogach  (1996)  Visiting  Instructor  in 
Managment.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1972. 
M.B.A.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1975. 

Robert  C.  Pollack  (1996)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting.  A.B.,  Indiana  University, 
1962.,  M.S.,  1985.,  M.B.A.,  1990. 

Mark  J.  Popa  (1995)  Applications  Programmer. 
B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1994. 

Terri  L.  Potesta  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1986.  M.S.,  1991.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Jean  E.  Prebis  (1969)  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1962.  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Bernadette  K.  Price  (1985)  Associate  Professor 
of  Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Indiana  State  University,  1976. 
M.S.N.,  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at 
Galveston,  1988. 

James  W.  Pringle  (1967-IUPU  Fort  Wayne,  1962- 
1983)  Professor  Emeritus  of  History.  B.A., 
University  of  Illinois,  1952.  M.A.,  1956.  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Kathleen  M.  Pucaiik  (1987)  Coordinator  of 
Publicity.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1985.  M.A., 
1992. 

Daniel  Punday  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Literary  Theory/Literacy.  B.A.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1988.  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1990.  Ph.D.,  1995. 
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James  S.  Quasney  (1970-1996)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Programming.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1964. 

M.S.,  1968. 

Lee  A.  Rademacher  (1994)  Academic  Counselor. 
B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1987.  M.A.,  Illinois  State 
University,  1989. 

David  Raden  ( 1 966)  Professor  of  Sociology. 

B.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1955.  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1963.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1973. 

Steve  M.  Rados  (1968  -  North  Central,  1967- 
1990)  Professor  Emeritus  of  Information  Systems 
and  Computer  Programming.  B.S.E.E.,  Purdue 
University,  1955.  M.S.E.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1962.  P.E.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Karen  L.  Rainford  (1973)  Cashier. 

Charlotte  E.  Rakich  (1992)  Academic  Counselor. 
B.A.,  Wayne  State  University,  1968.  M.A.,  Purdue 
University,  1993. 

Herlinda  Ramirez-Barradas  (1995)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish.  B.A.,  University  of 
California,  1986.  M.A.,  1989.  Ph.D.,  1995. 

Esther  F.  Ramsay  (1954-1955,  1965-1974) 
Professor  Emerita  of  Practical  Nursing.  Diploma, 
Chicago  Mercy  Hospital,  1936.  Ph.B., 

Northwestern  University,  1955.  M.A.,  Loyola 
University,  1962.  R.N.,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Karon  L.  Rankin  (1995)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education.  A. A.,  Eastfield  College, 
1985.  B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1988.  M.S., 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  1991. 

Joseph  C.  Rapal  (1948-1979)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1938.  M.Ed.,  Loyola  University,  1960. 

Rose  E.  Ray  (1970)  Head,  Department  of 
Behavioral  Sciences;  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A. A.,  Southwest  Baptist  College,  1964.  B.A., 
Ouachita  Baptist  University,  1965.  M.A.,  Baylor 
University,  1969.  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Chris  A.  Reid  (1982)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.N.,  University  of  Evansville,  1969. 
M.S.N.,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1980.  R.N., 
Indiana. 

Nicholas  Relich  ( 1 948- 1981)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1937. 
M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1951. 


Sheila  A.  Rezak  (1971)  Associate  Reference 
Librarian;  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science. 
B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1971.  M.L.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1974.  rezak@calumet.purdue.edu 

Mary  Beth  Rincon  (1991)  Assistant  Director, 
Personnel  Services.  B.S.,  Central  Michigan 
University,  1981. 

Dolores  F.  Rinke  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting.  B.A.,  Walsh  College,  1975.  M.B.A., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1978.  Ed.D.,  1987. 
dfrinke  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Leslie  M.  Rittenmeyer  (1982)  Associate 
Professor  of  Nursing.  Diploma,  St.  Bernard’s, 

1969.  B.S.N.,  University  of  Illinois,  1975.  M.S.N., 
Saint  Xavier  University,  1981.  R.N.,  Illinois, 
Indiana. 

Robert  H.  Rivers  (1975)  Professor  of  Education. 
B.S.,  Florida  State  University,  1964.  M.S., 
University  of  Georgia,  1968.  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University,  1976.  riversr@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Thomas  J.  Roach  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication.  A. A.,  Joliet  Junior  College,  1974. 
B.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1976.  M.A., 
1978.  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1994. 

Richard  L.  Roames  ( 1 987)  Head,  Department  of 
Education;  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  B.A. 
Milligan  College,  1972.  M.A.  Wheaton  College, 
1977.  Ed.D.,  University  of  Akron,  1986. 

Sharon  M.  Robey  (1992)  Database  Administrator. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1980. 

William  L.  Robinson  (1975)  Head,  Department 
of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts;  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1967. 
M.A.,  1972.  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Colleen  M.  Robison  (1994)  Training  and  Career 
Development  Specialist.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1988. 

Alan  K.  Roebuck  (1964-1979)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1936.  M.S.,  1937.  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Jorge  Roman-Lagunas  (1994)  Head,  Department 
of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Professor  of 
Spanish.  Profesor  de  Castellano  Degree, 
Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile,  1969.  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona,  1983. 
roman  @  calumet.purdue.edu 


C.  David  Rose  (1965)  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  Technology.  B.S.I.E.,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1962.  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1968.  P.E.,  California, 
rose  @  nwi  .calumet.purdue.edu 

Kathryn  L.  Rowberg  (1996)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Pacific  Lutheran  University, 
1980.  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1983. 
Ph.D.,  1990. 

Weihua  Ruan  ( 1 990)  Associate  Professor  of  » 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Huazhong  University  of 
Science  and  Technology,  1982.  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1988. 
ruanw@calumet.purdue.edu 

Celestino  Ruiz  (1975)  Professor  of  Spanish.  B.A., 
Seminario  Vescovile  (Italy),  1961.  M.A., 

University  of  Madrid,  1964.  M.A.,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  1970.  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Arlene  J.  Russell  ( 1 968)  Associate  Professor  of 
French.  A.B.,  College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio,  1966.  M.A.,  Purdue  University,  1969. 

James  Russett  (1994)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.A.,  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 

1983.  M.A.,  1987.  Ed.D.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1994.  russett@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Matthew  F.  Ryan  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Oneonta,  1987.  M.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1990. 
Ph.D.,  1993. 


Thomas  F.  Ryan  ( 1 968)  Director,  Personnel 
Services.  B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1965. 


Alfred  D.  Sander  (1962-1989)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  History.  A.B.,  American  University,  1948.  M.A., 
Miami  University  Oxford  Campus,  1950.  Ph.D., 
American  University,  1955. 


Wendy  R.  Saylor  (1995)  Fitness  Center  Exercise 
Physiologist.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1994. 


Nicholas  G.  Scarlatis  (1967)  Associate  Professor 
of  Architectural  Technology.  B.Arch.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1963.  M.Arch.,  1967.  Reg.  Arch.,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
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Betty  L.  Jahr  Schaffrath  (1974)  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science. 
B.A.,  Saint  Xavier  University,  1963.  M.S.,  Ohio 
University,  1965.  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1985.  bljahr@calumet.purdue.edu 

Jeffrey  J.  Schieb  (1996)  Coordinator  of  Tutoring 
and  Skills  Assessment.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1995.  schieb @ nwi .calumet. purdue .edu 

Eugene  Schlossberger  (1992)  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Brandeis  University,  1973. 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1974.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Eileen  M.  Scbwartz  (1980)  Associate  Professor 
of  English.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1970.  M.A., 
1974. 

Cbandra  R.  Sekbar  (1964-68,  1970-73,  1989) 
Head,  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Technology;  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology.  B.S.,  University  of 
Madras,  1958.  D.M.I.T.,  Madras  Institute  of 
Technology,  1961.  M.S.E.E.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1963.  crsekhar@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  L.  Seiig  (1967)  Professor  of  English.  A.B., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1954.  A.M., 
Columbia  University,  1958.  Ph.D.,  1965. 

M.  Carol  Servies  (1980)  Director,  Skills 
Assessment  and  Development  Center.  A.A.S., 
Central  Arizona  College,  1970.  B.A.,  Purdue 
University,  1982.  M.S.,  1987. 
cservies@calumet.purdue.edu 

Anne  Agosto  Severa  (1976)  Registration 
Specialist.  B.A.,  Ball  State  University,  1976. 
severas@calumet.purdue.edu 

Mary  J.  Hayden  Sbanks  (1993)  Manager,  Fiscal 
Operations.  A. A.,  South  Suburban  College,  1976. 

B. S.C.,  De  Paul  University,  1978.  M.B.A.,  1989. 

C. P.A.,  1987.  shanksmj@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Douglas  P.  Sharp  (1995)  Associate  Director  for 
User  Support  Services.  B.A.,  Colgate  University, 
1976.  M.U.R.P.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1976. 
Ph.D.,  1978. 

Thomas  D.  Sherrard  (1966-1980)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Urban  Studies.  B.A.,  Reed  College, 
1937.  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1955. 

Jane  R.  Shoup  (1966)  Professor  of  Biology.  A.B., 
University  of  Rochester,  1962.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1965.  shoup@calumet.purdue.edu 


Shomir  Sil  (1983)  Head,  Department  of 
Management;  Associate  Professor  of  Management. 
B.E.,  Osmania  University  (India),  1971.  M.B.A., 
Indian  Institute  of  Management  (India),  1974. 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1983. 
ssil@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Gerald  Silver  (1989)  Dean,  School  of 
Professional  Studies;  Professor  of  Management. 
B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York-Queens 
College,  1961.  M.B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1963. 
Ed.D.,  1974. 

Sandra  M.  Singer  (1992)  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs;  Professor  of  Psychology.  B.A., 
University  of  Colorado,  1969.  M.A.,  1972.  Ph.D., 
1975. 

Ralph  E.  Skoog  (1965)  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.E.E., 
Purdue  University,  1958. 

Annette  F.  Slager  (1986)  Director  of 
Advancement  Operations.  B.A.,  Purdue  University, 
1979. 

Dorothy  J.  Slamkowski  (1970-1992)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Nursing.  B.S.N.,  Marquette  University, 
1958.  M.S.N.,  1959.  Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  1986.  R.N.,  Indiana. 

William  H.  Smead  (1966-1988)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Education.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University, 
1949.  M.A.,  Western  State  College,  1954.  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1970. 

Constance  K.  Smith  (1994)  Coordinator, 
Evaluation  and  Planning  Services.  B.A.,  Grinnell 
College,  1963.  M.A.,  Cornell  University,  1967. 
Ph.D.,  1979.  smithcon@calumet.purdue.edu 

James  A.  Smith  (1968)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S.,  Ball  State  University,  1959. 
M.A.,  1960.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1968. 

Judith  O.  Smith  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Mansfield  University,  1965. 

M.Ed.,  1986.  Ph.D.,  Penn  State,  1989. 
josmith@calumet.purdue.edu 

Gloria  J.  Smokvina  (1970)  Head,  Department  of 
Nursing;  Professor  of  Nursing.  Diploma,  St. 
Margaret  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  1959. 

B.S.N.,  De  Paul  University,  1964.  M.S.N.,  Indiana 
University,  1966.  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University, 
1977.  R.N.,  Indiana. 
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Ted  Soeka  (1993)  Director,  University  Resource 
Center.  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981. 

Nikola  M.  Sorak  (1968-1995)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S., 
University  of  Belgrade  (Yugoslavia),  1957. 
M.S.E.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1968. 

Thomas  B.  Spademan  (1996)  Visiting  Professor 
in  Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1985. 
J.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  1989. 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1996. 

Alan  J.  Spector  (1977)  Professor  of  Sociology. 
B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967.  M.A., 
Northwestern  University,  1975.  Ph.D.,  1980. 

Clement  S.  Stacy  (1971)  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  Carroll  College,  1960.  M.A., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1963. 

Rebecca  H.  Stankowski  (1981)  Technical 
Services  Librarian;  Professor  of  Library  Science. 
B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1981.  M.L.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1986.  rhs@calumet.purdue.edu 

Annette  Stanutz  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1968.  M.S., 
1971.  Ed.D.,  Ball  State  University,  1982. 
stanutz@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Sigrid  Stark  ( 1 946- 1971)  Professor  Emerita  of 
English.  B.E.,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College, 
1933.  M.A.,  Northwestern  University,  1938. 

Marolyn  L.  Steffen  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S.,  Valparaiso 
University,  1968.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Karl  H.  Steiner  (1963-1980)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology.  M.  Radio 
Tech.,  Bundeslehranstalt  (Austria),  1936.  Dipl. 

Ing.,  Austrian  Federal  Government  (Austria),  1952. 
Ph.D.,  Walden  University,  1969.  P.E.,  Washington, 
Oregon,  British  Columbia,  Illinois. 

Judith  K.  Stryczek  (1966)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  Diploma,  St.  Mary  Mercy  Hospital,  1961. 
B.S.N.,  Indiana  University,  1964.  M.S.N.,  1966. 
Ed.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University,  1985.  R.N., 
Indiana,  Illinois. 

Merrievelyn  Stuber  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.A.,  Ball  State 
University,  1987.  R.D.,  Indiana. 

Gene  R.  Sullivan  (1968)  Director,  Facilities 
Planning  and  Scheduling.  A.A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1963.  B.S.,  1965.  M.S.,  1968. 
sullivan@calumet.purdue.edu 


Frank  Susienka  (1956-1992)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Physics.  Ph.B.,  Northland  College,  1951. 

Pamela  J.  Sutko  (1995)  Assistant  Director, 
Entrepreneurship  Center.  B.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1993.  sutko@calumet.purdue.edu 

Michael  Svonavec  ( 1 962- 1991)  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Physics.  B.S.,  University  of  Slovakia 
(Czechoslovakia),  1945.  M.S.,  De  Paul  University, 
1955. 

Barbara  A.  Synos  (1985)  Administrative 
Assistant.  A. A.,  Purdue  University,  1992. 
synos@calumet.purdue.edu 

Kenneth  E.  Tabor  (1991)  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.  A.B.,  Wayne  State  University,  1962. 
M.A.,  1970.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1987. 
taborke  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Mary  L.  Tadey  (1995)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nursing.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1972.  B.S.,  1982.  M.S.,  1992. 

Joel  P.  Thierstein  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1983. 
M.S.,  1984.  J.D.,  1991.  Ph.D.,  1995. 

Deborah  L.  Thinnes  (1981)  Assistant  Director, 
University  Resource  Center.  B.S.,  Valparaiso 
University,  1981.  A. A. S.,  Purdue  University,  1986. 
M.S.,  1993.  thinnes@calumet.purdue.edu 

Mary  Ann  Thomas  (1971)  Professor  Emerita  of 
Nursing.  Diploma,  Homer  G.  Phillips  School  of 
Nursing,  1956.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1968. 
M.A.,  Valparaiso  University,  1973.  M.S.N.,  Saint 
Xavier  University,  1980.  R.N.,  Indiana. 

Sham  L.  Tickoo  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S.M.E., 
University  of  Kashmir,  1974.  M.S.I.E.,  University 
of  Iowa,  1980.  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University, 

1 989.  tickoo @ nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Nancy  Tilka  (1993)  Visiting  Instructor  of  French; 
Director,  International  Media  Center.  B.A., 
Marquette  University,  1982.  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College,  1986. 

Wei-Tsyi  Evert  Ting  (1987)  Associate  Professor 
of  Biological  Sciences.  B.S.,  National  Taiwan 
University,  1978.  M.S.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1983.  Ph.D.,  1986.  ting@calumet.purdue.edu 


Charles  B.  Tinkham  (1955)  Professor  of  English. 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1949.  B.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1952. 
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Georgia  Tolias  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  Education.  B.S.,  Loyola  University, 
1987.  M.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1989. 
Ph.D.,  1993.  tolias@calumet.purdue.edu 

John  T.  Toma  (1991)  Communications  Specialist. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1989.  B.S.,  1990. 
jtoma@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Leticia  Toma  (1987)  Alumni  Relations 
Coordinator.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1988. 
ltoma@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Carmen  L.  Torres-Robles  (1988)  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish.  B.A.,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  1973.  M.A.,  Rutgers  The  State  University  of 
New  Jersey,  1983.  Ph.D.,  1988. 

Terry  S.  Trepper  (1981)  Director,  Family  Studies 
Center;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy.  B.A.,  California  State  University- 
Northridge,  1974.  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon, 
1976.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

Clifford  Trimble  ( 1 966- 1 987)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Education.  B.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
University,  1955.  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1957. 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Daniel  J.  Troy  (1967)  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B. S.,  St.  Louis  University,  1953.  M.S.,  1958.  Ph.D., 
1961.  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1986. 
troydj  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Norman  L.  Trusty  (1964)  Professor  of  History. 

A. B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1956.  A.M., 
Boston  University,  1957.  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  L.  Trznadel  (1982)  Utilities  Services 
Supervisor.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1994. 
rltrznad@calumet.purdue.edu 

Charles  C.  Tseng  (1975)  Professor  of  Biology. 

B. S.,  Taiwan  Normal  University  (China),  1955. 
M.S.,  National  Taiwan  University  (China),  1957. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1965. 
tseng  @  calumet.purdue.edu 

Peter  Thrbek  (1992)  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York  - 
Queens  College,  1982.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1992.  turbek@calumet.purdue.edu 

Diana  Underwood-Gregg  (1995)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  Education.  B.S.,  Purdue 
University  Calumet,  1987.  M.A.T.,  1990.  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1996. 
diana@sage.cc.purdue.edu 


Mildred  P.  Vajagich  ( 1 976- 1991)  Professor 
Emerita  of  Human  Services.  B.B.S.,  Northwestern 
University,  1950.  M.Ed.,  Loyola  University 
Erikson  Institute,  1970. 

Richard  A.  Van  Orman  ( 1 966)  Professor  of 
History.  B.A.,  Michigan  State  University,  1958. 
M.A.,  1960.  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1964. 

Diana  G.  Van  Schowyck-Mebust  (1992)  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  B.S., 
Purdue  University,  1975. 

Robert  W.  Van  Sickel  (1996)  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  1988.  M.A.,  University  of 
California,  1990.  Ph.D.,  1996. 

William  G.  Verbrugge  (1994)  Assistant  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Information  and  Instructional 
Technologies;  Associate  Professor  of  Information 
Systems  and  Computer  Programming.  B.S., 
Marquette  University,  1961.  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  1965.  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
1972.  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Michelle  T.  Verduzco  (1986)  Director,  Student 
Support  Services.  B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1985. 
M.A.,  1988.  verduzco@calumet.purdue.edu 

Misty  E.  Vermaat  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming. 
A.A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1985.  B.S.,  1987.  M.S., 
1992. 

Edward  L.  Vockell  (1972)  Professor  of 
Education.  A.B.,  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  1967.  M.Ed., 
Xavier  University,  1969.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University, 
1972. 

David  L.  Vorwald  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional,  and  Tourism 
Management.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1970.  M.S., 
1972.  M.B.A.,  1995. 

Deborah  L.  Wade  (1988)  Counselor.  B.A., 

Indiana  University,  1974.  M.A.,  Valparaiso 
University,  1979. 

Ronald  J.  Wagenblast  ( 1 964)  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954.  M.S.,  1964. 

Sharon  K.  Wagenblast  (1991)  Fiscal  Manager, 
Charlotte  R.  Riley  Child  Center.  B.S.,  Indiana 
University,  1962.  M.S.,  1965. 
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Jane  A.  Walker  (1992)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1975.  M.S., 

1982.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 

1994. 

Marilyn  C.  Walls  (1991)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  A.S.,  Purdue 
University,  1982.  B.S.,  1982. 

Kimberly  R.  Walton-Trajkovski  (1994) 

Financial  Aid  Administrative  Specialist.  B.A., 
Purdue  University,  1989. 
waltonk@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Elaine  Waples  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Management.  B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1968. 

A. A.S.,  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College, 
1981.  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1988. 
waples  @  nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

Caroline  R.  Ward  (1991)  Project  Leader.  B.S., 
Purdue  University,  1984. 
wardcr@calumet.purdue.edu 

Shari  A.  Warne  (1992)  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foods  &  Nutrition. 

Barbara  A.  Watts  (1973-1994)  Professor  Emerita 
of  Nursing.  Diploma,  Independence  Sanitarium 
Hospital,  1954.  A. A.,  Graceland  College,  1954. 

B. S.N.,  University  of  Missouri,  1955.  M.A., 
University  of  Iowa,  1973.  R.N.,  Indiana. 

Elsa  K.  Weber  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Early  Childhood  Development.  B.A.,  Elmhurst 
College,  1970.  M.A.T.,  Roosevelt  University,  1972. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1993. 

Gail  D.  Wegner  (1976)  Baccalaureate  Program 
Coordinator;  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing. 

A. A.S.,  Purdue  University,  1967.  B.S.,  1974.  M.S., 
Saint  Xavier  University,  1976.  R.N.,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Florida. 

Jerome  F.  Wermuth  (1969)  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Chancellor;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

B. S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1957.  M.S.,  1960. 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1968. 
wermuth@calumet.purdue.edu 

Konrad  J.  Werner  (1995)  Hardware  Electronics 
Laboratory  Specialist.  A.A.S.,  Purdue  University, 

1995.  werner@calumet.purdue.edu 

Robert  J.  Werth  (1969)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  B.S.,  Benedictine  College,  1961.  M.S., 
University  of  Missouri,  1965.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1969.  werth@calumet.purdue.edu 


Margaret  B.  West  (1987)  Director,  Dietetic 
Technology;  Associate  Professor  of  Restaurant, 
Hotel,  Institutional,  and  Tourism  Management. 

B.S.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1966.  M.S.,  Michigan 
State  University,  1971.  R.D.,  Illinois. 

Joseph  L.  Wetchler  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Marriage  and  Family  Therapy.  B.A.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1975.  M.S.,  George  Williams  College, 
1979.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1987. 

Joy  S.  Whitman  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1983.  M.S., 
Villanova  University,  1988. 

Lynda  R.  Wilier  (1992)  Associate  Professor  of 
Communication.  B.S.,  Bradley  University,  1974. 
M.A.,  1975.  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1985. 
willer@nwi.calumet.purdue.edu 

DeBorah  Williams  (1991)  Analyst/Programmer. 
B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1990. 

Frederick  C.  Williams  (1990)  Admissions 
Specialist.  B.S.,  Purdue  University,  1973.  M.S., 
Northern  Illinois  University,  1980. 

Renee  Y.  Williams  (1991)  Counselor.  B.S.,  Ball 
State  University,  1978. 
williamr@calumet.purdue.edu 

Thomas  Williams  (1992)  Academic  Advisor. 

B.A.,  Evergreen  State  College,  1988.  B.S.,  1988. 
M.P.A.,  1990. 

Kenneth  S.  Wilson  (1950-1953,  1954-87) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology.  B.S.,  Colorado 
College,  1949.  M.S.,  University  of  Wyoming, 

1950.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1954. 

Charles  R.  Winer  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of 
Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming. 
B.A.,  Governors  State  University,  1977.  M.A., 

1984.  winer@calumet.purdue.edu 

Jay  A.  Wood  (1990)  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1976.  M.A., 
University  of  California-Berkeley,  1978.  Ph.D., 
1982.  wood@calumet.purdue.edu 

Anneice  Wright  (1992)  Supervisor  of  Computer 
Operations.  B.S.,  De  Paul  University,  1990. 

William  R.  Wright  (1970)  Director,  Evening 
Administration  and  Conference  Operations.  A. A., 
Joliet  Junior  College,  1956.  B.S.,  Illinois  State 
University,  1958.  M.Ed.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1961.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1970. 
wrightw@calumet.purdue.edu 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


Ying  Xu  (1996)  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 
Engineering.  B.E.,  Harbin  Institute  of  Technology, 
China  1981.  M.E.,  1987. 

Erna  B.  Yackel  (1984)  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education.  B.S.,  Dickinson  State  College,  1957. 
M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1960. 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  1984. 
yackeleb@calumet.purdue.edu 

James  Yackel  (1966)  Chancellor;  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1958. 

M. A.,  1960.  Ph.D.,  1964. 
yackelj  ©calumet. purdue.edu 

N.  Doyal  Yaney  ( 1 960- 1 990)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Geneva  College,  1948.  M.Sc., 
Ohio  State  University,  1950. 

Richard  L.  Yates  (1967-1993)  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Mathematics.  B.S.,  Florida  Southern  College, 
1952.  M.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1954.  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Daniel  J.  Yovich  (1979)  Professor  of 
Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision.  Ph.B., 
De  Paul  University,  1952.  M.A.,  Governors  State 
University,  1975.  M.A.,  1976. 


Eileen  C.  Zacher  (1953-1983)  Professor  Emerita 
of  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1937. 
M.A.,  Loyola  University,  1942. 

Mohammad  A.  Zahraee  ( 1 989)  Head, 
Department  of  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technologies  and  Supervision.  Associate  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology.  B.S., 
Southern  Illinois  University,  1981.  M.S., 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  1982.  Ph.D., 

1988.  P.E.,  Indiana. 

zahraee  @  nwi  .calumet.purdue.edu 

Qian  Zhou  (1994)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Nanjing 
Aeronautical  Institute,  1982.  M.S.,  1984.  Ph.D., 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  1991. 

Stacey  Zurek  ( 1 984)  Academic  Advisor  and 
Instructor;  Head  Coach,  Women’s  Volleyball.  B.S., 
Carroll  College,  1979.  M.S.,  Bemidji  State 
University,  1982. 
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Index 


Abbreviation  of  courses,  126 
Attendance  in  class,  22 
Academic  Honors,  27 
Academic  Regulations,  22-28 
Accreditations,  8 
Adding  courses,  22 

Admission,  undergraduate,  9-12;  graduate,  29-31 

Advanced  credit,  1 1 

Advanced  placement,  1 1 

Advisors,  academic,  undergraduate,  32 

Affirmative  Action,  2 

Associate  of  Arts,  125 

Athletics,  34 

Behavioral  Sciences,  Department  of,  39-44 

Biological  Sciences,  Department  of,  45-53 

Board  of  Trustees  (Purdue),  246 

Career  Development  and  Placement,  Office  of,  33 

Chemistry  and  Physics,  Department  of,  54-61 

Child  Center,  36 

Clubs  for  students,  33-34 

College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP),  1 1 

Commencement,  27 

Communication  and  Creative  Arts,  Department  of, 
62-66 

Computer  facilities,  32 

Conference  Operations,  36 

Construction  Technology,  Department  of,  67-68 

Cooperative  Education,  33 

Counseling  Center,  32 

Course  listing,  126-245 

Courses,  adding  and  dropping,  22 

Credit  by  examination,  undergraduate,  1 1 

Dean  of  Students,  35 

Dean’s  List,  27 

Departmental  credit  by  examination,  1 1 
Departments: 

Behavioral  Sciences,  39-44 
Biological  Sciences,  45-53 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  54-61 
Communication  and  Creative  Arts,  62-66 
Construction  Technology,  67-68 
Education,  69-76 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  77-79 


Engineering,  80-84 
English  and  Philosophy,  85-89 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  90-91 
History  and  Political  Science,  92-98 

Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Programming,  99-102 

Management,  103-107 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision,  108-113 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Statistics, 
114-116 

Nursing,  117-120 
University  Division,  121 
Women’s  Studies,  123 
Developmental  Studies  Program,  1 2 1 

Dietetics,  Post-Baccalaureate  Approved 
Preprofessional  Practice  Program  (AP4),  43 

Disabilities,  Services  for  Students  with,  35 

Disclaimer,  2 

Dropping  Courses,  22 

Education,  Department  of,  69-76 

Educational  Opportunity  Programs,  34-35 

Educational  Talent  Search,  35 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  Department  of, 
77-79 

Engineering,  Department  of,  80-84 
English  and  Philosophy,  Department  of,  85-89 
Ethnic  Studies,  122 
Evening  Administrator,  Office  of,  36 
Faculty  and  Administrative  Staff,  246-265 
Fees,  13 

Financial  Aid,  13-21 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  Department  of, 
90-91 

GED,  9 

General  Education,  27 

Good  standing,  students  in,  24 

Grades,  undergraduate,  22 

Graduate  School,  3,  29-31 

Graduation  requirements,  undergraduate,  26 

Graduation  with  distinction,  highest  distinction,  27 

History  and  Political  Science,  Department  of,  92-98 

Honors,  Academic,  27 

Indexes,  scholastic,  25 
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Incomplete  grades,  23 

Information  Systems  and  Computer  Programming, 
Department  of,  99-102 

Library,  32 

Management,  Department  of,  103-107 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technologies  and 
Supervision,  Department  of,  108-113 

Mathematics,  Computer  Science,  and  Statistics, 
Department  of,  114-116 

McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement  Program, 
35 

Military  Science,  124 

Mission  of  Purdue  University  Calumet,  7-8 

Nursing,  Department  of,  117-120 

Organization  of  Purdue  University  Calumet,  8 

Outcomes  Assessment,  28 

Parking,  13,  36 

Pass/not  pass  option,  23 

Police,  36 

Probation,  financial  aid,  18;  scholastic,  25 
Program  List,  4-5 
Re-entering  students,  10 
Readmission,  fees,  13;  procedures,  25 
Refunds  of  tuition,  14 
Registration,  22 

Residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes,  14 


Residency  requirement  for  graduation,  26 

Ronald  E.  McNair  Post-Baccalaureate  Achievement 
Program,  35 

Scholarships,  17 
Scholastic  deficiency,  25 
Scholastic  indexes,  25 
Semester  Honors,  27 

Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities,  35 
Skills  Assessment  and  Development  Center,  36 
Spanish  Translation  Certificate,  91 
Student  Services  and  Activities,  32-34 
Student  Support  Services,  35 
Substitution  of  grades,  25 
Talent  Awards,  17 
Talent  Search,  35 

Total  Quality  Management,  minor,  105;  Certificate, 
106 

Transfer  credit,  3 1 

Transfer  students,  undergraduate,  9-10 
Tuition,  13;  refunds,  14 
Tutoring  Center,  36 
University  Division,  8,  37,  121 
University  Resource  Center,  36 
Upward  Bound,  34-35 
Veterans’  Affairs,  Office  of,  35 
Women’s  Studies,  123 
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Course  Schedule  Planning  Scratch  Sheet 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 
UNDERGRADUATE  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

OfTice  of  Admissions,  Lawshe  Hall,  Rm.  130 
2200  169th  Street 
Hammond,  IN  46323-2094 

Purdue  Calumet  is  an  equal  accesslequal  opportunity  university. 

Please  read  instructions  on  page  3  before  completing  this  section  of  the  application.  Please  print,  using  ink,  or  type. 
Fill  out  all  items  clearly  and  accurately;  missing  or  incorrect  information  will  delay  processing  of  the  application. 


1.  NAME 


2.  SOCUL SECURITY# 


Last 


First 


Middle  Maiden 

(See  Social  Security  Number  on  page  3  of  the  application  guide.) 


3.  HOME  ADDRESS 

4.  RESIDENCE 


5.  PHONE  NO. 

7.  GENDER 
9.  ETHNIC  DATA 


10.  INTENT 


11.  ADMIT  TYPE 


12.  ENTRY  DATE 


13.  MAJOR 


Number  &  Street 

City 

State  Zip 

County  (if  Indiana  resident) 

a)  U.S.  Citizen 

Yes 

No 

b) 

Country  of  Citizenship 

State  in  which  you  claim  residence 

c) 

Permanent  resident  alien  #  (if  not  a  U.S.  citizen) 


d)  Foreign  Student  _ Yes  _ ^No  e)  Visa  type  _ _ 

( _ )  _ - _  6.  DATEOFBIRTH 


f)  Expiration  Date  /  / 

Month  Day  Year 


J_ 


M=Male 


F=Female 


8.  MARITAL  STATUS 


Month  Day 

_ S=Single 


7 


Year 


M=Married 


State  and  federal  laws  pertaining  to  civil  rights  require  the  University  to  report  ethnic  data. 

_ A=American  Indian  _ B=  White/Non-Hispanic  _ C=Black/Non  Hispanic 

_ D=Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  _ E=Other  _ S=  Hispanic 


a)  Are  you  entering  college  for  the  first  time?  _ 

b)  Are  you  returning  to  a  Purdue  campus?  _ 

If  “yes,”  which  campus(es)  have  you  attended? 

_ Calumet  _ Ft.  Wayne  _ N.  Central 

c)  The  last  semester  and  year  of  attendance:  _ 


Yes 

Yes 


No 

No 


_ W.  Lafayette 

Semester  Year 


I  am  applying:  (CHECK  ONLY  ONE) 

_ as  a  degree-seeking  student  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

_ for  a  certificate  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  (see  page  6,  Groups  C  and  D). 

_ as  an  adult  learner.  (I  am  at  least  23  years  of  age  and  not  seeking  a  degree  at  this  time.) 

_ as  a  temporary  student  pursuing  a  degree  at  another  institution. 

_ as  a  4-year  baccalaureate  degree  candidate  and  wish  to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses. 

_ as  a  company  employee  to  further  my  professional  development  or  job  skill. 


I  plan  to  start  at  Purdue  Calumet:  Spring  I9_ 

Will  you  be  attending  for  one  semester  only? 


(January) 

Yes 


Summer  19_ 
No 


Fall  19 


(August) 


Available  majors  are  listed  on  page  6.  If  a  Secondary  Education  student,  specify  teaching  major 
(e.g..  History  Teaching,  Biology  Teaching,  Spanish  Teaching,  etc.). 

If  a  Technology  major,  please  specify  (e.g.,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  Industrial  Engineering 
Technology,  etc.). 

I  plan  to  major  in:  _ 

If  you  are  not  degree-seeking,  list  the  course(s)  you  wish  to  take:  _ 


14.  NURSING 


Are  you  are  a  Registered  Nurse  pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Nursing? 
Please  specifically  request  the  Nursing  Application  if  you  are. 


Yes 


No 


1 


15.  HIGH  SCHOOL 

16.  SAT/ACT 

17.  COURSES 


18.  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


19.  EMERGENCY 
CONTACT 

20.  BACKGROUND 

21.  VETERAN 
STATUS 

22.  RESIDENCE 

23.  SIGNATURE 


Signature  of  Applicant 

RANK 


Please  list  month  and  year  you  did  or  will:  Graduate  high  school?  /  OR  Receive  GED?  / 

Give  the  name  and  address  of  the  high  school  you  currently  attend  or  last  attended. 

Name _ 

City _  State _ 

Have  you  taken  the:  SAT?  _ Yes  _ No  ACT?  _ Yes  _ No 

Indicate  the  date  you  took  or  will  take  your  last  SAT/ACT:  _ / _ / _  _ / _ / _ 

SAT  Date  ACT  Date 

A.  If  you  are  currently  in  high  school,  list  your  senior  year  courses.  Be  sptecific. 

B.  If  you  are  currently  enrolled  at  a  non-Purdue  campus,  list  courses  which  you  are  taking  or  plan  to  take 
prior  to  attending  Purdue  Calumet.  List  courses,  title,  course  number,  and  credit  hours. 

Fall  semester _  Spring  semester _ 


Have  you  ever  attended,  or  are  you  currently  attending  another  college?  List  the  full  name  of  ALL  colleges 
you  have  attended.  Failure  to  indicate  all  institutions  attended  may  result  in  denial  of  admission  or 
termination  of  enrollment. 

Institution  City  &  State  Dates  attended  Degree(s)  earned  Year  received 


If  you  are  a  transfer  student  and  want  your  college  credits  evaluated,  you  must  submit  a  $30  Transcript 
Evaluation  Fee  and  official  transcripts.  This  fee  is  non-refundable  and  will  not  be  credited  to  tuition/fees 
associated  with  course  enrollment  (see  Transfer  of  Credit  on  pg.  3).  Are  you  submitting  this  fee  with  your 
application?  _ Yes  _ No 


Last  name 

First  name 

(Relationship) 

(  ) 

Number  &  Street 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 

Have  either  of  your  parents  graduated  with  a  4-year  (bachelor’s)  degree  from  a  college?  _ Yes  _ No 

Are  you  a  veteran  or  presently  serving  in  the  armed  services? 

_ No  _ Yes  (submit  a  copy  of  your  service  record  (DD214)  to  determine  if  college  credit  is  applicable.) 


Where  have  you  been  living  for  the  past  24  months?  (Show  month,  date  and  year.)  FULL  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRED 


From: 

To: 

Date 

Date 

Address  (street,  city,  state) 

From: 

To: 

Date 

Date 

Address  (street,  city,  state) 

Please  read  carefully  and  sign: 

I  certify  that  the  information  I  have  provided  on  this  application  is  accurate,  true  and  complete.  I  agree  to  abide  by  the 
policies,  rules  and  regulations  of  Purdue  Calumet.  I  authorize  my  high  school  to  furnish  all  academic  and  personal 
information  requested  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  Purdue  Calumet. 


(_ _ _) 


Date  of  Signing  Telephone  number  during  business  hours  (not  required) 


ONLY  applicants  currently  enrolled  in  high  school  must  have  this  section  completed  by  the  high  school  counselor. 
Counselors  note;  please  affix  an  official  copy  of  applicant’s  high  school  record. 

Student  ranks _ out  of _ students.  Rank  figured  at  the  end  of _ 6th _ 7th _ 8th  semester. 


Date  Signature  of  Guidance  Counselor 


2 


Instructions  FOR  Completing  Appucation 

A.  When  to  apply: 

High  school  students  may  submit  an  application  after  completion  of  their  junior  year.  All  prospective  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  comply  with  the  following  recommended  application  dates:  Spring  semester,  October  15;  Summer  session  or  Fall  semester, 
March  1.  An  application  is  not  complete  until  all  required  documents  are  received. 

B.  First-time  college  students  seeking  a  degree  must: 

1 .  complete  ALL  items  on  pages  1  and  2  (if  applicable).  Incomplete  information  may  delay  admission. 

2.  submit  official  high  school  transcript. 

3.  submit  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College  Test  (ACT)  scores. 

4.  if  currently  in  high  school,  take  the  application  to  your  high  school  counselor  who  will  forward  it  with  your  transcript  to  the 
Purdue  Calumet  Office  of  Admissions. 

5.  if  earned  GED,  submit  copy  of  GED  test  scores  and  an  official  copy  of  your  high  school  transcript  (if  applicable). 

C.  TVansfer  students: 

1.  must  complete  ALL  items  on  pages  1  and  2  (if  applicable).  Incomplete  information  may  delay  admission. 

2.  must  submit  official  high  school  transcript  if  transferring  from  a  non-Purdue  campus. 

3.  must  submit  copies  of  GED  test  scores  (if  applicable)  and  an  official  copy  of  your  high  school  transcript  if  transferring  from 
a  non-Purdue  campus. 

4.  may  be  required  to  take  assessment  tests  prior  to  admission. 

5.  See  Transfer  of  Credit  below. 

D.  Students  returning  to  Purdue  Calumet  that  have  not  attended  one  or  more  years  must: 

1,  complete  ALL  items  on  pages  1  and  2  (if  applicable).  Incomplete  information  may  delay  admission. 

2.  See  Transfer  of  Credit  below. 

E.  Students  not  currently  seeking  a  degree  from  Purdue  Calumet  must: 

I.  complete  ALL  items  on  pages  1  and  2  (if  applicable).  Incomplete  information  may  delay  admission. 


Tests  Required  FOR  Admission 

Beginning  applicants  under  the  age  of  23  must  take  the  national  SAT  or  ACT  or  the  Institutional  SAT  (ISAT).  The  ISAT  is  offered 
at  our  campus  through  the  Skills  Assessment  and  Development  Center.  Those  over  the  age  of  23  that  have  not  taken  either  test, 
must  take  the  Math  and  English  Placement  Tests.  Individuals  transferring  from  a  non-Purdue  school  may  be  required  to  take  the 
Math  and/or  English  Placement  Tests.  After  submitting  your  admissions  application,  you  may  call  (219)  989-2504  for  information 
regarding  test  dates  and/or  to  schedule  a  testing  session. 

Other  Admissions  Information 

Social  Security  Number: 

Your  social  security  number  is  needed  to  identify  your  educational  records.  This  number  is  restricted  to  university  use  only.  Please 
request  that  a  number  be  assigned  to  you  if  you  do  not  want  the  university  to  use  your  social  security  number. 

Transfer  of  Credit: 

Students  may  submit  non-Purdue  college  transcripts  for  evaluation.  Credits  earned  at  other  accredited  institutions  will  be  evaluat¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  how  they  fulfill  the  graduation  requirements  at  Purdue  Calumet.  Students  must  submit  a  non-refundable  $30  fee  to 
have  transfer  credits  evaluated.  A  credit  evaluation  is  completed  after  the  student  is  admitted  and  attending  classes.  Students 
transferring  into  programs  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  from  programs 
not  accredited  by  ABET,  will  be  required  to  pass  departmental  placement  examinations  to  establish  credit  in  the  Purdue  ABET- 
accredited  courses. 

Advanced  Credit: 

Students  who  have  completed  college-level  work  in  high  school  may  receive  credit  by: 

1.  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Program  (must  submit  official  score  report). 

2.  Purdue  Calumet  Departmental  Testing. 

3.  College  Level  Examination  Program  -  subject  matter  tests  only.  (CLEP  tests  are  administered  at  Purdue  Calumet.) 

Foreign  Language  Placement  Tests  (FLPT): 

Students  who  have  studied  a  language  for  at  least  one  academic  year  or  have  a  speaking  knowledge  should  take  the  placement  test 
before  enrolling  in  a  foreign  language  course  at  Purdue  University  Calumet.  Students  may  earn  up  to  12  hours  of  credit. 
Information  about  the  test  will  be  provided  with  the  OFFER  OF  ADMISSION. 
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Toll-Free  Telephone  Numbers: 

To  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions,  dial  (219)  989-2213.  If  you  are  calling  long  distance  and  are  within  the  219  area  code,  dial 
(800)  HI-PURDUE  (447-8738),  ext.  2213.  If  you  are  calling  within  the  708  area  code  in  Illinois,  you  can  reach  us  toll-free  by  dial¬ 
ing  (708)  862-5690,  ext.  2213. 

Pre-Admissions  Counseling  and  Career  Planning  Assistance  Available  to  New  Students: 

If  you  are  undecided  about  your  educational  goals  or  wish  to  discuss  programs  of  study  or  admission  procedures,  contact  the  Office 
of  Admissions  to  schedule  a  pre-admissions  counseling  session.  Further  assistance  with  career  planning  and  testing  is  available 
from  the  Counseling  Center. 

About  Your  Major: 

Changing  majors  is  not  unusual.  Many  students  change  their  majors  one  or  more  times  between  the  filing  of  the  original  applica¬ 
tion  and  graduating  from  college.  You  may  change  your  major  prior  to  registering  for  classes  by  calling  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
If  you  decide  to  change  your  major  after  registering  for  classes,  you  must  contact  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  at  (219)  989-2211. 

About  TVansfer  Programs: 

If  you  have  chosen  a  major  from  Group  B  on  page  6,  you  can  expect  to  complete  the  first  two  years  of  study  at  Purdue  Calumet  before 
transferring  to  the  West  Lafayette  cjimpus.  Refer  to  West  Lafayette’s  “Introduction  to  Purdue”  brochure  for  a  complete  listing  of  all 
majors  offered  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  Write  to:  Office  of  Admissions,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907. 

Dates  to  *‘VIEW  PURDUE  CALUMEr* 

Applicants  and  their  families  and  friends  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  campus  at  their  convenience,  or  to  participate  in  the 
View  Purdue  Calumet  Program.  For  more  information  about  this  program  or  to  make  reservations,  contact  the  Office  of 
Admissions  at  (219)  989-2213. 

Tuition  Cost* 

Tuition  cost  at  Purdue  Calumet  is  determined  by  the  number  of  credit  hours  taken  each  semester.  An  Indiana  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  pays  $87.00  per  credit  hour,  and  an  out-of-state  student  pays  $219.00  per  credit  hour.  Estimated  expenses  for  a  two-semester 
school  year,  based  upon  14  credit  hours  enrollment  each  semester,  would  be  as  follows: 

OHtrfff-Stafg 

Tuition  and  Fees  $2,884  $6,580 

Books  and  Supplies  540  540 

$3,424  $7,120 

Procedures  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid 

1 .  To  apply  for  financial  aid,  1997  graduates  should  contact  their  high  school  guidance  office  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  FAFSA  (Free 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid).  Pre-1997  graduates  should  contact  the  Purdue  Calumet  Office  of  Financial  Aid  (Gyte 
Building,  Room  45D)  for  a  FAFSA. 

2.  Complete  and  mail  the  FAFSA  between  January  I  and  March  1  designating  Purdue  Calumet  as  a  recipient.  FAFSA  forms  can 
be  electronically  processed  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

3.  Applicants  with  questions  about  financial  aid  or  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  completing  the  FAFSA  are  encouraged  to  call 
a  financial  aid  counselor  at  (219)  989-2301. 

NOTE:  IF  YOU  ARE  A  CHILD  OF  A  VETERAN  WITH  A  DISABILITY,  YOU  COULD  QUALIFY  FOR  BENEFITS  THAT  WOULD  HELP 
PAY  YOUR  TUmON  WHILE  ATTENDING  PURDUE  CALUMET.  CONTACT  THE  OFFICE  OF  HNANCIAL  AID  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Merit  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  Merit  Scholarships  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis  to  entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  top  10%  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class  or  have  a  minimum  SAT  verbal  and  math  score  of  1200,  and  have  a  completed  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  on  file  by  January  15.  For  additional  information  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Complete  your  admission  application 
by  January  15  for  priority  consideration.  Scholarship  search  is  available  through  Purdue  Calumet’s  Home  Page  at 
http://www.calumet.purdue.edu/public/finaid/scholar.htm 

Employment  and  Placement  of  Recent  Purdue  Calumet  Graduates 

Information  regarding  the  employment  of  recent  Purdue  University  Calumet  graduates  can  be  obtained  either  by  visiting  the 
Office  of  Career  Development  and  Placement  in  the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center  (SFLC)  Building,  Room  349,  or  by  dialing, 
(219)  989-2419. 

Services  Available  to  Students  with  Disabilities 

The  Office  of  Student  Support  Services  provides  the  following  assistance  for  students  with  documented  disabilities:  readers,  note-tak¬ 
ers,  specialized  test  taking,  tutoring,  counseling,  accessible  parking  permits,  and  referral  to  community  agencies.  If  you  have  a  disabil¬ 
ity  that  requires  appropriate  academic  adjustments,  please  contact  Student  Support  Services,  Student  Faculty  Library  Center  (SFLC), 
Room  343,  or  call  (219)  989-2455.  The  office’s  TDD  (Telecommunications  fievice  for  the  Deaf)  number  is  (219)  989-2454. 

Foreign  Student  Admission 

Foreign  students  who  wish  to  enroll  at  Purdue  Calumet  must  be  admitted  through  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  2200  169th  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana  46323-2094.  Non-citizen  applicants  to  the  Calumet  campus  must  show  proof  of  alien 
registration. 

Housing  Accommodations 

Purdue  Calumet  is  a  commuter  campus  without  residence  halls.  A  number  of  rooms,  apartments,  and  private  houses  are  available 
in  the  Woodmar  area  of  Hammond  for  students  who  wish  to  live  within  walking  distance  of  the  campus.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
accommodations  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Services  and  Dean  of  Students,  Lawshe  Hall,  Room  352, 
(219)  989-2367. 


*Note:  These  fees  are  subject  to  change.  For  updated  costs,  call  the  Purdue  Calumet  Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  (219)  989-2301. 
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Admission  Requirements 


PROGRAM 

QUALITY 

RANK* 

MATHEMATICS 

LAB  SCIENCE 

ENGLISH 

FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 

HISTORY  OR 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Agriculture  Forestry 

Upper  2/3 

2  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

1  Sem.  Trig. 

4  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

8  Sem.' 

None 

2  Sem. 

Associate  of  Arts 

Upper  1/2 

4  Sem.2 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

8  Sem.' 

None 

2  Sem. 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Communication  &  Creative  Arts 

English  &  Philosophy 

Foreign  Languages  &  Literatures 

History  &  Political  Science 

Upper  1/2 

4  Sem.2 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

8  Sem.' 

4  Sem, 

2  Sem. 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Emergency  Medical  Services/Paramedic^ 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Upper  1/2 

3  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

1  Sem.  Trig. 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

Early  Childhood  Development 

Upper  2/3 

2  Sem. 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

Food  Service  &  Lodging  Suptervision 
Consumer  &  Family  Science 

Dietetic  Technology 

Nutrition,  Fitness  &  Health 

Restaurant.  Hotel,  Institutional 
&  Tourism  Management 

Upper  1/2 

4  Sem.2 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

Chemical  Technology 

Pre-Vet  Science 

Upper  2/3 

2  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem, 

Architectural  Engineering  Tech. 

Civil  Engineering  Tech. 

Computer  Programming 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech. 

Industrial  Engineering  Tech, 
Manufacturing  Engineering  Tech. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech. 
Organizational  Leadership 
&  Supervision 

Upper  2/3 

2  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

Education 

Upper  1/2 

2  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

8  Sem. 

4  Sem. 

2  Sem. 

Engineering 

Upper  1/2 

3  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

1  Sem.  Trig. 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

Management 

Associate  in  Business 

Upper  1/2 

3  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry 

1  Sem.  Acad.  Math 

2  Sem.  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

A.S.  Nursing 

(See  Nursing  Admission  Below) 

Upper  1/2 

2  Sem.  Algebra 

2  Sem.  Geometry^ 

4  Sem.^  Biology, 
Chemistry  or  Physics 

6  Sem. 

None 

2  Sem. 

B.S.  Nursing  &  Accelerated  Master's  Program 

Successful  completion  of  Associate  Degree  or 

Diploma  Program  in  Nursing  with  R.N.  Licensure. 

University  Division  Developmental  Studies  Program 

See  5  below 

Provides  academic  preparation  to  students  who  are  ineligible  for  direct  admission  into  a  major. 

*Quality  is  determined  hy  considering  a  combination  of  class  rank,  grade  average  in  subjects  related  to  degree  objectives,  trends  in  achievement  throughout  high  school, 
satisfying  high  school  subject  matter  requirements,  strength  of  college  preparatory  program  and  standardized  test  results.  Graduation  from  high  school  with  a  minimum  of 
15  units  of  credit  is  required. 

Upper-half  quality  applicants  may  be  admitted  with  no  more  than  4  semesters  subject  deficiency. 

^Applicants  with  an  SAT  Verbal  score  of 550  or  higher  will  he  admitted  with  a  minimum  of  6  semesters. 

^Any  combination  of  4  semesters  of  college  preparatory  mathematics,  selected  from  the  following  courses:  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  calculus. 

^May  substitute  additional  2  semesters  of  lab  science  for  2  semesters  of  geometry. 

*Must  include  2  semesters  of  chemistry. 

^Minimum  combined  SAT  (V&M)  of 500  (original)  or  560  (recentered). 

Applicants  holding  an  Emergency  Medical  Technician  License  contact  Office  of  Admissions  or  Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 


For  Beginning  Applicants 

The  applicant’s  quality  rank*  is  determined  by  considering  a  combination  of  rank  in  class,  test  scores,  grade  point  average  in  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  subjects,  trends  in  high  school  achievement  and  strength  of  college  preparatory  program  (see  chart  above).  The 
quality  requirements  vary  among  the  different  departments  as  listed  above.  Applicants  not  meeting  the  quality  rank  requirements 
for  a  particular  program  may  be  offered  admission  to  a  preparatory  or  a  developmental  studies  program,  depending  on  background 
and  preparation.  Some  of  the  courses  may  not  bear  college  credit.  Students  enrolling  in  the  developmental  studies  program  offered 
by  the  University  Division  may  be  able  to  gain  admission  to  a  degree  program  after  successfully  completing  required  skill-build¬ 
ing  courses  and  meeting  grade-point  and  course  requirements. 

Applicants  with  GED  diplomas  and  graduates  from  non-accredited  high  schools  are  also  eligible  for  admission. 

For  TVansfer  Applicants 

Applicants  who  have  earned  a  “C”  average  in  at  least  15  semester  credit  hours  (accredited  college-level  courses)  and  meet  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  requirements  shown  in  the  chart  above  may  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  majors  they  request.  Applicants  not  meet¬ 
ing  these  requirements  may  be  granted  admission  to  a  preparatory  or  developmental  studies  program,  depending  on  background 
and  preparation. 

Nursing  Admission 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  program  (two-year  program  leading  to  R.N.  licensure) 

The  program  has  limited  enrollment,  and  the  BEST  QUALIFIED  applicants  will  be  considered.  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO 
THE  PROGRAM  GENERALLY  EXCEED  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicants  are  urged  to  apply  NO  LATER  THAN  FEBRUARY  1  for  admission  in  AUGUST  or  OCTOBER  1  for  admission  in 
JANUARY.  Applicants  approved  for  admission  by  the  Nursing  Admissions  Committee  will  begin  their  studies  in  August  or  January. 

The  Baccalaureate  degree  program  and  Accelerated  Master’s  Program 

Applicants  desiring  to  apply  directly  to  the  B.S.  Nursing  Program  must  complete  a  blue  B.S.  Nursing  application  which  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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GROUP  A  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJORS  AND  DEGREES  AVAILABLE  AT  PURDUE  CALUMET 


Associate  Degrees 


Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
Business 

Chemical  Technology 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

Dietetic  Technology 

Early  Childhood  Development 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

Emergency  Medical  Services/Paramedic 


Food  Service  and  Lodging  Supervision 
Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
Information  Systems  &  Computer  Programming 
Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Nursing  (leading  to  RN) 

Nutrition,  Fitness  &  Health 
Organizational  Leadership  and  Supervision 
Women’s  Studies 


Accounting 

Biology  (5  options  available) 

Biology  Biotechnology  Zoology 
Botany  Microbiology 

Chemistry  (5  options  available) 
Chemical  Management 
Chemical  Quality  Assurance 
Chemistry  (with  ACS  Certificate) 
Chemistry  Teaching 
Premedical 

Communication  (3  options  available) 
General  Communication 
Organizational  Communication 
Public  Relations 
Computer  Programming 
Construction  Technology 
Education 

Elementary  Education 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electrical/Computer  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Engineering  (5  options  available) 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electrical/Computer 
Engineering 

Interdisciplinary  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
English  (3  options  available) 
Literature  Teaching  Writing 
Finance 

French  (3  options  available) 
International  Studies 
Language  and  Literature 
Teaching 


Baccalaureate  Degrees 

German  (3  options  available) 
International  Studies 
Language  and  Literature 
Teaching 
History 

Human  Resource  Management 
Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
Industrial  Management 

Information  Systems  &  Computer 
Programming  (3  options  available) 
Applications  Programming 
Systems  Analysis  &  Design 
Systems  Networking 

International  Studies 
Management  (6  majors  available) 
Accounting 
Business  Economics 
Finance 

General  Management 
Human  Resource  Management 
Marketing 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 
Marketing 

Mathematics  (2  options  available) 
Mathematics  Mathematics  Teaching 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Medical  Technology 
Nursing 

Organizational  Leadership 
&  Supervision  (2  majors  available) 
Personnel  &  Human  Resources 
Supervision 


Philosophy  (Jointly  with  I.U.N.) 
Physics  (3  options  available) 
Engineering  Physics 
Physics 

Physics  Teaching 
Political  Science 
Criminal  Justice  Option 
Predentistry 

Preforestry  (One  year  only) 

Prelaw  (Advising  available) 

Premedicine 

Preoptometry 

Prepharmacy  (Two  years  only) 
Prephysical  Therapy  (Two  years  only) 
Preveterinary  Science  (Four  years) 
Psychology  (5  options  available) 
Clinical  Developmental  General 
Industrial  Research 
Radio  &  TV 

Restaurant,  Hotel,  Institutional 
and  Tourism  Management 
Science  Teaching  (3  options  available) 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies  Teaching 
Sociology  (3  options  available) 
Criminal  Justice 
General  Sociology 
Gerontology 

Spanish  (3  options  available) 
International  Studies 
Language  and  Literature 
Teaching 


GROUP  B  TRANSFER  PROGRAMS  TO  PURDUE  WEST  LAFAYETTE 

‘GROUP  c 

Aeronautical  &  Astronautical  Engineering 

Home  Planning 

*These  pre-haccalaureate  certificate  programs 

Agricultural  Education 

Horticulture 

require  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Household  Equipment 

Architectural  CAD 

Agricultural  Science 

Industrial  Arts  Vacation 

Computer  Aided  Drafting  &  Design 

Agronomy 

Industrial  Engineering 

Computer  Software/Hardware 

Animal  Science 

Interior  Design 

Design  Technologist 

Art 

Journalism 

Construction  Management 

Audiology  &  Speech  Science 

Landscape  Architecture 

Industrial  Electronics 

Biochemistry 

Material  Science  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 

Industrial  Process  Control  Electronics 

Chemical  Engineering 

Metallurgical  Engineering 

Integrated  Manufacturing 

Civil  Engineering 

Natural  Resource  &  Environmental  Science 

Land  Surveying 

Dietetics 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Leadership 

Ecology 

Nursery-Kindergarten  Teaching 

Machining 

Engineering  Science 

Pharmacy 

Personnel  &  Human  Resources 

Entomology 

Physical  Education 

Professional  Supervision 

Food  Business  Management 

Recreation 

Quality  Control 

Food  Science 

Retailing  in  the  Fashion  Field 

Residential  Construction 

Foods  &  Nutrition 

Soil  &  Crop  Science 

Safety 

Foods  in  Business 

Textile  Technology 

Forest  Production 

Turf  Management 

in  n  Post-Baccalaureate 

General  Agriculture 

Urban  &  Industrial  Pest  Control 

U  Certificate  lYograms 

General  Home  Economics  Teaching 

Veterinary  Science  &  Medicine 

*Must  Imve  received  a  4-year  baccalaureate  degree. 

General  Housing 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Teaching 

General  Science 

Wildlife  Management 

Computer  Information  Sys.  Statistics 

Geosciences 

Wood  Utilization 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech.  Writing 

Home  Furnishings 

Zoology 

Facilities  Management 

Name 


Date 


S.S.# 


Address 


□  Male  □  Female 
Apt.  _ 


State 


Zip  Code_ 


Telephone  ( 


High  School  Attended_ 


Grad.  Date 


Expected  Date  of  Enrollment:  □  Fall  I99_ 

Yes,  I  am  interested  in: 

□  The  next  View  Purdue  Program 

□  Career  Counseling 

□  Pre-Major  Academic  Advising 

Please  send  me  more  information: 

□  Class  Schedule 

□  Student  Activities 

□  Other _ 


□  Spring  I99_ 


□  Summer  199_ 


□  Pre-Admissions  Counseling  Appointment 

□  Career  Testing 

□  Campus  Tour  (offered  once  a  week  or  h\  advance  appointment) 


□  Non-Credit  Class  Schedule 

□  Financial  Aid 


Calaloe  97/99 


Name 


Date 


S.S.# 


Address 


Telephone  ( 


High  School  Attended_ 


□  Male  □  Female 
Apt.  _ 


State 


Zip  Code_ 


Grad.  Date 


Expected  Date  of  Enrollment:  □  Fall  199 _  □  Spring  199 _  □  Summer  199 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in: 

□  The  next  View  Purdue  Program 

□  Career  Counseling 

□  Pre-Major  Academic  Advising 


□  Pre-Admissions  Counseling  Appointment 

□  Career  Testing 

□  Campus  Tour  (offered  once  a  week  or  hy  advance  appointment) 


Please  send  me  more  information: 

□  Class  Schedule  □  Non-Credit  Cla.ss  Schedule 

□  Student  Activities  □  Financial  Aid 

□  Other _ 
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CALENDAR  1997-1998, 1998-1999 


Fall  1997 

Fall  1998 

Thurs. 

Aug.  14 

Fall  semester  begins 

Thurs. 

Aug.  20 

Fall  semester  begins 

Thurs. 

Aug.  21 

Classes  begin 

Thurs. 

Aug.  27 

Classes  begin 

Mon. 

Sept.  1 

Labor  Day  (no  classes) 

Mon. 

Sept.  7 

Labor  Day  (no  classes) 

Thurs. 

Nov.  27 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

Thurs. 

Nov.  26 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins 

Sun. 

Nov.  30 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

Sun. 

Nov.  29 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

Sun. 

Dec.  7 

Classes  end 

Sun. 

Dec.  13 

Classes  end 

Mon. 

Dec.  8 

Exams  begin 

Mon. 

Dec.  14 

Exams  begin 

Sun. 

Dec.  14 

Exams  end 

Sun. 

Dec.  20 

Exams  end 

To  Be  Announced 

Commencement 

To  Be  Announced 

Commencement 

Sun. 

Jan.  4 

Fall  semester  ends 

Sun. 

Jan.  10 

Eall  semester  ends 

Spring  1998 

Spring  1999 

Mon. 

Jan.  5 

Spring  semester  begins 

Mon. 

Jan.  1 1 

Spring  semester  begins 

Mon. 

Jan.  12 

Classes  begin 

Tues. 

Jan.  19 

Classes  begin 

Mon. 

Jan.  19 

Martin  Luther  King  Day 

Mon. 

Jan.  18 

Martin  Luther  King  Day 

(no  classes) 

(no  classes) 

Mon. 

Mar.  16 

Spring  recess  begins 

Mon. 

Mar.  15 

Spring  recess  begins 

Sun. 

Mar.  22 

Spring  recess  ends 

Sun. 

Mar.  21 

Spring  recess  ends 

Sun. 

May  3 

Classes  end 

Sun. 

May  9 

Classes  end 

Mon. 

May  4 

Exams  begin 

Mon. 

May  10 

Exams  begin 

Sun. 

May  10 

Exams  end 

Sun. 

May  16 

Exams  end 

To  Be  Announced 

Commencement 

To  Be  Announced 

Commencement 

Sun. 

May  17 

Spring  semester  ends 

Sun. 

May  23 

'Spring  semester 

Summer  1998 

Summer  1999 

Mon. 

June  8 

Summer  session  begins 

Mon. 

June  14 

Summer  session  begins 

Fri. 

July  31 

Classes  end 

Eri. 

Aug.  6 

Classes  end 
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2200  169th  Street  Hammond,  Indiana  46323-2094 


Purdue  University  Calumet  is  an  equal  access/eq- 
Purdue  Calumet  buildings  7*ae  s 


oportunity  university. 
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